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HERE is another gift so easy 

to choose,so sure to please, as 
Zippers? ... Women appreciate 
the stylish grace they give to 
ankles; men like the comfort 
and convenience, and children 
delight in the novelty of the 
fastener which their small fingers 
can move so easily. 








But in choosing such a gift, you 
need one precaution. Take an 
instant to find the name Zipper, 
because those who receive the 
gift will do so by instinct. Your 
care in choosing gifts reveals your 
own discrimination — make sure 
you are giving the genuine, it is 
easy to find the name on the flap. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


ZIPPERS 
(Soodrich 





T H BE c UT O F 


Comfort ! 


Remember what a stiff, awkward 
affair the dinner suit used to be? A 
man hated to get into one. Today, 
thanks to common sense, dinner 
clothes are very different. They're 
formal—but they’re comfortable too! 
Of course, not every maker can put 
formality and comfort into the same 
suit. It’s a matter that demands 
absolute correctness of cut. This 
model has it. In fact, Society Brand 
Clothes are famous for just that thing. 


Send for Dinner Suit folder 
and name of nearest dealer 
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the new note in Dinner Clothes 
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SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED . Montreal 


UEST IVORY does more than 

cleanse your skin gently and 
safely—it adds a new pleasure to 
this daily duty. 

It is mild, soothing, kind to sen- 
sitive complexions, of course, as 
Ivory has been since 1879. And that 
is the very most any soap can do— 
for complexions. But to gratify 
slim fingers and delight the eye, 
Guest Ivory is petite, dainty, deli- 
cately modeled, and charmingly 


garbed in bluc 
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Guest IVORY & the trim little feminine 
cake of genuine IVORY 
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O strong perfumes, no artificial 

coloring matter, no drugs or 
medicines are allowed to adulterate 
the purity that has made Ivory 
famous. 

May we suggest that you give 
Guest Ivory an immediate trial? 
You will love it! And you will be 
surprised at its modest price—five 
cents. Likes so many other women 
you will probably buy three cakes 
at a time for the modest sum of 


fifteen cents. 
PROCTER & GAMBLI 


Gust IVORY «© gee 
Jor the face and hands » TV) Rass e QQ *%00% Pure 
As. fine as soap can be rg - i; IF It Floats 
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Cycles Versus Chuee Sense 


OT very many years ago 
most men believed the 


fluctuations of business 


By ELBERT Hl. GARY vel under wai busines an 


Chairman United States Steel Corporation 





were as much beyond their e not necessar 
control as the snows of winter and Lack of confidence is now recog- 
the rains of spring. A merchant or Jim Tn t Ow Writ hh Wi Ween mo J. Me G OmPw nized as the basis of the business 
manufacturer might profit by antici- fu mu HU. TTC Ware RY, cycle, just as it furmshed the foun- 
pating a period of growth, and avoid dation for nearly every other com 
or minimize losses by preparing for the falling off, but the phenomenon known as the mercial evil we have ever knowr Looking backward over the years, we can see that 
cycle was accepted as an unalterable law of economics. When a particularly enterprising the cure for practices, beliefs and superstitions tending to limit the expansion of busines 
company succeeded in maintaining or increasing its volume of business during a has always been found—sometimes where it was least expected—in a development « 
depression, it was said by some that this was accomplished at the expense of competitors, mutual trust Ag: and again we have seen that eff to « mptoms and 
and by others, that it was merely the exception which proved the rule. Even when effects have only resulted in perpetuating them. The idea of limiting production t 
these instances were multiplied, our people clung for a long time to the idea that the avoid depressions is a case in point It has been discarded in favor of increase 


cycle was an integral part of the structure 


of business. 

The gradually developing conviction that 
this is not true, in my opinion, is the most 
encouraging step we have taken toward the 
possible eventual elimination of national 
periods of depression. It is far more im- 
portant than any of the efforts made or plans 
proposed to control either the upward or 

® downward trend of the cycle, although many 
of these are imperative now and in all prob- 
ability must be continued in use for some 

| years to come. The methods of treat- 
ng the effects of a malady, 
undergo constant change as the physi- 


however, 
cian lear and more about its 
cause, and I believe the 
rds of the past few 


ns more 
rec- 
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As this develops, the need for limiting produc- 
sappears, and so it has always been. 
ory, therefore, may be repeating itself although we 
allenge the idea that depressions are a necessary evil. It is 
be on the safe side and to doall that we can to be pre- 
pared for fluctuations in demand, in either direction. But 
after these precautions have been taken we are under the 
izens, of seeking the underlying causes 
for business disruptions. And if we study the history of 
business I think we shall find the principles have always 


welt 
as cit 


responsibility, 


Suspicion has bred uncertainty, whereas 
The only real difference 


heen the same. 


confidence has led to stability. 


t in the constantly enlarging scale of our operations. 
We must apply to all business the standards of fair dealing, 


) faith in one another, now accepted as fundamen- 
ions between individual buyers and sellers. 

The one-price system is an example of what I have in 
mind. It is now taken for granted, but members of the 
older generations may recall the struggle that accompanied 
its introduction, little more than half a century ago. Up 
to that time business had been conducted frankly under 
For thousands of years, with 


the doctrine of caveat emptor. 
relatively minor exceptions, haggling over price had been 
regarded as the essence of salesmanship. The seller asked 
more than he ever expected to get and the buyer offered 
less than he was really willing to pay. The one-price sys- 
tem proposed that sales should be made on the basis of 
mutual confidence. Many merchants whose personal in- 
tegrity was beyond question regarded this as chimerical. 
But gradually it was demonstrated that since the major- 
ity of human beings are honest, it is the natural inclina- 
tion of the majority to believe in others until dishonesty is 
proved. 

The growth of confidence between buyer and seller has 
been going on apace ever since, and business today could 
not be conducted without it. Instead of permitting prices 
to rise to any heights the traffic would bear, as some com- 
mentators feared at the time the one-price system was 
advocated, it has turned out to be a powerful influence 
in the stabilization of prices at their natural economic 
level, and the social consequences 
have become almost incalculable. 


other words, they lacked confidence in the people. It is 
worthy of note that the majority of them had no idea of 
cheating. We heard more of the few exceptional cases in 
which men sought to take unfair advantage of the new 
opportunity, but for every business pirate there were a 
hundred builders. 

We are still hearing echoes of the bitterness occasioned 
by the dispute over this matter of publicity, long after it was 
adopted by the great majority of progressive business men. 
Publicity in matters of policy, capital, earnings, expenses 
and other matters, once closely guarded from the public, 
goes far beyond the requirements of the law today. As 
recently as 1911, when I expressed the opinion, on the 
witness stand in Washington during the Government’s 
attack on the United States Steel Corporation, that any 
business big enough to be of public harm through misuse 
of its power should be subject to the proper control and 
regulation of the public administration, many of my asso- 
ciates—competent, honest and fair-minded men—dis- 
agreed withme. But today we find this attitude completely 
reversed. Instead of giving out facts about our industries 
under compulsion, as a sop to the public, many of our large 
corporations recognize publicity as a legitimate and vital 
means of retaining the confidence of the public 

Any business man who wants to keep the facts of his 
business to himself still has the right to do so. He may 
protect that right by the simple expedient of keeping his 
business so small that whatever he may do will be of no 
public consequence. In that position, if he attempts to 
push prices too far up or wages too far down, he finds him- 
self without customers or workers. This price for his secrecy 
is obviously more than the right it maintains is worth. Sub- 
consciously, perhaps, in many instances, this is the line of 
reasoning now being followed in all our business and social 
relations in the United States, although the practice may 
not have caught up with the principle. We are learning to 
abandon rights which have become worthless in exchange 
for new ones of real value. 

This surrendering of petty rights has been made possible 
only by a general development and extension of the spirit 
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of fair dealing. This now governs the relations between 
individual buyer and seller, between competitors, between 
groups of producers or distributors and groups of buyers 
between employers and workers, and, most important of 
all, between the public as a whole and business as a whole 
Mutual trust and confidence have become so thoroughly 
established in all these fields that the exceptions attract 
most of the public attention. There are too many excep 
tions; we still have a long way to go. But a constant 
pressure of opinion is being brought to bear, tending to 
correct conditions which are out of alignment with the 
national standards and the will for progress and prosperity 

The business cycle is recognized as unnecessary, gen- 
erally speaking, because it is in Under 
analysis it is revealed, not as an accident but as the conse 
many of 


his category. 
quence of a series of specific acts or omissions, 
which, notably speculation, appear to be beyond our con 
trol. If the people of the United States were content to 
stop there we should probably go on forever in the same 
old way, following every period of prosperity by a period of 
hard times. But I think it is evident from the record that 
our people are not satisfied to accept this system as the 
best civilization can evolve. They are going behind the 
specific acts or omissions which may not be controlled, or 
which it might not be the part of wisdom to control, 
to get at the root of the disease, establishing a standard 
of coéperative confidence in the future of our country, 
which I regard as one of the remarkable social phenomena 
of history. 


One More River to Cross 


EFORE going into the reasons for this I should like 

to review what has happened, as I see it, from still 
another angle because it reveals one great gulf in mutual 
understanding still remaining to be bridged. As recently 
as fifteen years ago business and Government were still 
openly antagonistic. In many circles it was still thought 
to be one of the chief functions of Government, not to con 
trol and regulate the growth of business but to combat 
this growth at every turn. The 

attack on the Steel Corporation 





It was uniformity of price that 





paved the way for national in- 
dustries. Therefore it was logical 
that the principle of mutual con- 
fidence should be extended into 
other fields, and it was this ex- 
tension which made possible the 
combinations of large interests 
marking the early years of this 
century. Big business men began 
to trust another. Even 
though their joint aim may have 
been monopoly, the structure of 


one 


their agreements rested on co- 
operation, taking the place of 
unregulated competition resting 


ym Suspicion 


The Confidant of Business 


TMHIS development of large 
combinations caused as much 
misgiving In quarters as 
the abandonment of haggling, 
twenty-five years earlier, but no 
now that it repre- 
ented a distinct advance from 
the point of view of business and 


many 
denies 


the public Its chief weakness, it 
is now apparent, lay in the extent 
to which at first it attempted to 
limit the principle of fair deal- 
ing Men who had operated 
their own relatively small]. indus- 
tries as private enterprises, more 
l to suit themselves, found 
‘ept the idea of 
They had 


liffic to ac 
ic reg ilation 
irned to discard secrecy among 
and the move- 
toward its elimination 
ompetitors was making 


Ir associates, 


progress, but the thought 





access to the 
books was repugnant. We know 
that though this attitude 
is defended on principle, « 
ght, the 


yn for it was that these 


ing the public 
now 
omatats 
lenandie 


un- 


In 


apprehensive of 








Tempering a Big Gun 


was not the last effort in this 
direction, but I think it repre- 
sented the climax of a point of 
view. Since that time the idea 
has been gaining converts that 
when you strike at a national in- 
dustry you strike at the prosper- 
ity of all the people. 

While most business men may 
agree that the Government is 
always fair in 
and nearly always 


tice, a dispos 
deny this in the 


by criticism of off 


there is 
next 
part of the 


who are 


Government. There is 
natural and parallel disposition 
on the part of some officeholders 
to criticize certain developments 
of business. And 
are making rapid progress here 
in the development of mutual 
and understanding, 
the rate of progress is delayed by 
the extent to which 
subordinated to and clouded by 


If we could estab- 


although we 


confidence 


issues are 
personalities. 
lish the same standards of fait} 
the 
people and business as we 


between representatives of 
the 
have attained in the direct rela- 
tions between business and the 
public, we should then be in po- 
sition to work together for the 
control of acts that lead to busi- 
ness depression, or for the devel- 
opment of means to make these 
acts harmless. 

I recommend to business men 
in general the effort to establisl 
this spirit of confidence as the 
most valuable and far-reaching 
contribution they can make 
toward the assurance of contin- 
ued prosperity. Even when the 
views of two men or two groups 
as to a course of action are la- 
metrically opposed, no 


icism of 


to be gained by criti 





Continued on Page 63 
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For a Moment She Saw Them Outlined Against the Lightning, Man and Dog at the Grapple; They Disappeared 
ETTE was suffering the pangs of the femme incom- The crone nodded in the chimney corner over a fire she chests; over the great hooded chimney, smoked by maz 
prise; not only because hers was the age at which had built as soon as the matriarch was out of the way a roasting sheep or hog for the harvest feasts, hung 
one does suffer them but because she had reason. Madame Urruty not being one to encourage the extrava painting so dim one could not be sure what it was. Bette 
Misunderstanding, injustice—these things are hard to gance of fires in June. She looked very much like a witch- herself saw nothing desirable about this picture except tl 
bear, particularly hard for a Basque to bear. She sat in wife, with her familiar, the cat Gathid, dozing languidly on frame, but la madre valued it, as a keepsake doubtle 
the pigpen, after the manner of Job, fondling a young the settle beside her. She had stuck a sprig of fennel in cause it had once been painted for the house by a guest 
shote—there is something consolatory in the touch of the keyhole to keep out Trufadec and such other demor named Velasque 
small nuzzling creatures—and, reflecting upon the hollow- as might seize the occasion to go abroad, as they are apt Furnishings had been brought to the from othe 
ness of her world, considered exchanging it for a better one. to do on a day of festival. Damasa knew a great deal rooms—tall carven chairs like thrones, high-backed set 
Not that of heaven; judging by the accounts of Monsieur about the ways of devils. Her intimate a ints of them tles, Spanish chests and armoires 1 n brilliant lor 
le Curé, who ought to know, heaven sounded rather dull; filled Bette and the other children with a fearful pleasure with much gold. From the stair rail and the hig 
but that, for example, of her charming new sister-in-law But today Bette was not in the mood for being pleased ened rafters fluttered faded, tattered banners of 
Paris, England, the Americas She roamed about restlessly, free to do what she liked inder wl the men of that house had fought, from t 
A far cry from a Pyrenean pigpen to Paris, perhaps; too free. On this day there were no duties; food was not time of the battle of Las N; de Ti it e late er 
but there was nothing in so ambitious a fancy to daunt cooked, clothing was not washed, the mules grazed, the yagement at Verdun. There was also an American flag 
any young Urruty, child as she was of a world-faring plow oxen idled in luxury—there were no pleasant, bus) n compliment; the id f Esteban’s father 
people. Ata certain age, if one happens to be Urruty, one sounds of labor anywhere house had an ur Undoubtedly the “ n e. Bet ndere 
roves; only hitherto the more notable of the family rovers familiar, luxurious air since Es marria M There was ‘ \ re the I 
had not been hampered by petticoats. All the long months of his | n, while the lovers except the portrait iin r ved dre white 
Bette deposited the shote in the mire whence it came, wandered the world hand in har doubtless seeing not ind and ever vould have be r d 
pleased with the resulting condition of her own petticoats, ing at all but each other, workmen under the eye of sidered Bette, | e presentn ited | 
usually immaculate. She would go dirty all day, she Esteban’s grandmother had been making things more de her, in full dress, w his bride i ng 
thought—dirty as a boy. Who was to care? suitable for Esteban’s bride. More suitable indeed! mut- his shoulder 
“Adieu, my friend,”’ she said to the shote gloomily. tered Bette’s mother angrily. What was this Emily, ther Upstairs one had changes al hand basi n ea 
‘Amuse yourself to the most possible; soon you will be- a royalty? A queen of the aborigines? room, cunningly fitted out with water that 1 hot 
come ham, like your ancestors. As for me, il faut voyager.” But Bette suspected that her mother secretly admired cold; marble tub elegant to make hing almo 
It was the Féte-Dieu. In all the valleys, in all the world Emily as much as any of them, with the pathetic admira- pleasure; a bridal apartment dont the i 
doubtless, there was not another Christian beside herself tion of the hopelessly fat for the exquisitely slim caine—tlowered pay on the wa n hinge 
who failed on this day to celebrate the feast day of God. The child paused at the door of the ha mewnat chairs that rocked ce cradles, a magnificent bed ol Dra 7 
Even in the village nobody was at home except infants too awed by its appearance. N ice, this, to desecrate with that shone like gold. Esteban had sent for these furr 
young to know what they were missing, and very ancient muddy sabots! It wor now itself, the } r gs to the cit New Yorl to | 
folk, like Damasa, their own aiefa-anna, who were too old longer a big, bare entry hall where farm implements were — correct 
to care. Not that Damasa was really aie/a-anna to the stored and harvest dances held on asion. The stone Sut the cobbled courtyard was alte ? ( 
house; their only true grandmother was the matriarch threshing floor, where the old men of the farm used to the fine rich pile of rotting manure, 1 
herself, a lady of quite different kidney; but since ancient thresh out the grain with flails, was covered wit! ns of themselves in the drainage pool, « f ( f 
cousins must be well cared for, and since every decent beasts—tigers, leopards, bears ent home by Esteban fron free to roam wit! " then the ‘ 
household has its aiela-anna to help with the babies and wherever he happened to kill them. 17 Wa ver 1aer tu y. UF 
tend the fire and mind the house, they had Damasa. by faded tapestries and velvets out of marriage = | beneat é ( J 
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wall, since bees do not like to be moved. Striped awnings 
of red and orange now shaded the place, basket chairs and 
tables stood about, iron benches, pepper trees and olean- 
ers in tubs, palms, birds in cages; the drainage pool itself 
blossomed with exotic water lilies sent by Esteban from 
the Argentine. The courtyard looked, to Bette’s dazzled 
eyes, as elegant as the terrasse of the hotel at Biarritz, 
visited on her one excursion into the world at the time of 
Esteban’s marriage. And that is exactly what Emily said 
of it herself. The changes were a surprise for her. They 
had escorted her first of all to the transformed courtyard. 

“Oh, oh, but I wouldn’t know the place!” she had gasped. 
“It might as well be the palm room of a resort hotel!”’ 

Not only Bette detected the disappointment in her tone. 
Esteban’s face fell. ‘‘I thought it would be pleasant for 
you, my Emilie. I thought it would seem more like 
home.” 

The wife of Esteban always knew what to say to him. 
She put a quick little hand up against his cheek. ‘“‘ Like 
home? But, my dearest, it is home!” 

What did they matter then, a few extraneous awnings 
and brass beds and tubs of oleander? 

The little girl sighed with reminiscent sentiment. How 
it was pleasant, she thought, to love like that! It made 
one warm in the bosom to think of the way they gazed 
at each other, those two; so that often they forgot people 
were about, and fell silent in the midst of conversation, 
and presently wandered off together, hand in hand, to be 
alone; while /a madre and her son Pedro exchanged amused 
smiles and Bette’s mother bridled, muttering that such 
conduct was really un peu trop naif! 

Bette, suddenly quite lonesome at the thought, sought 
the company of her friend Nagarro, at ease like the rest of 
the world upon his doorstone, yet with an ear cocked as 
always for danger— passing gypsies, an occasional char-a- 
banes of tourists roaring by, cagots who came to beg 
those queer, misshapen creatures who need no longer whine 
their old Biblical warning ‘‘Unclean, unclean,” since 
leprosy had been abolished in the Pyrenees by order 
of the Holy Father; and also, perhaps, by the cleans- 
ing, healing cross winds which blow out of Africa 
and the Bay of Biscay. 

Madame Urruty pitied cagots, as became a Chris- 
tian, and gave them work in her cork forests down 
the valley; but everybody avoided them still as in 
the days before their isolation was abolished by de- 
cree; and since they associated and intermarried 
with none but one another they became with each 
generation queerer and duller in the wits, and more 
than ever like the ugly, twisted cork trees among 
which they lived. Bette shared Nagarro’s 
acute distaste for cagots. 

With the gitanos it was different—a 
swarthy, handsome, gayly colored folk, 
wandering the ways of the earth en route 
to the yearly meeting place of all gypsies 
at Tarascon in the Midi. Bette crossed 
herself at sight of them, as was the custom; 
nevertheless she always ran to the gate 
to watch these evil ones pass; and they, 
recognizing her there, would call out softly, 
‘Are you ready to come with us this year, 
little gorgio?"’ Then Nagarro, sensing 
temptation perhaps, would rush to the 
roaring after them down the road 
a fussy old lion. But the gypsies 
would only laugh back at Bette; they who 
could charm the fish and cause the milk 
cattle to go on strike by a whispered word—what fear had 
they of a watchdog? It was perhaps as well that no gitanos 
passed in the road that day with invitations. 

The little girl sighed aloud. At the moment the grand 
procession of the Corpus Christi would be approaching the 
Place, doubtless; prominent citizens leading, in antique 
costumes and droll false faces; mountebanks leaping and 
gamboling about to the glory of God; musicians playing 
ali at once, in different keys. but how stirringly! Then the 
priest, or possibly it would be even a bishop, striding along 
under a canopy borne aloft by little scarlet acolytes who 
looked very important; next, the pelotaris who were to 
play in the tournament, all in white linen with scarlet 
sashes, her own father and brother among them. Last, led 
y a plump angel in pink tarlatan, who was in private life 
the mayor’s daughter, the town’s medieval dragon, from 
which it had been relieved by miraculous intervention; 
preserved in papier-maché, belching forth red fire, teeter- 
ng past on six proud boys, hidden in its interior, who were 
One no longer quite believed in the dragon as in 
early youth, but it still had power to awe. 

Bette pictured the midday repast which tout le monde 
would share out of baskets on little tables crowded into 
the Place; while Esteban with Emily on his arm proudly 


rescue, 


ike 


tS igs. 


made the promenade to show off his new wife, exquisite as 


She Hobbled to the Door and Looked About Her. 
Matliciously to Herself. 


always in a pale-green sheath of silk like a flower, with a 
long green coat to match, and on her head a close-fitting 
little cloche of green like the cap of a flower bud. And how 
charming she would make herself to everyone, that Emily! 
Coquetting demurely with the old men, curtsying re- 
spectfully to their wives, teasing the shy boys, and being so 
sweet to all the envious young girls that Bette’s heart gave 
a throb of jealousy. 

Then, while tout le monde digested comfortably, with 
toothpicks, the pastorale would occur, done by the mask- 
ers; all the virtuous characters to the right dressed in blue, 
all the villains to the left in red, which made everything 
so comprehensible; playing perhaps Charlemagne and the 





Twelve Peers, or some other chanson de geste as plehsantly 
familiar— Basques do not care for surprises in their enter- 
tainment. 

And then at last, with fanfare of horns and beating of 
drums, the moment of the day, the pelota! Bette dared 
not dwell upon it—the most important tournament of 
years, not only the champion Urruty playing—which of 
itself constituted an but his father Pedro, 
alcalde of the district and one-armed as he was, who had 
been challenged to combat by a gentleman from another 
province, also one-armed since the war; so that for weeks 
past farm work had been neglected while Urruty pér 
practiced at the village frontén, under instruction from the 
blacksmith and later from Urruty fils, who had cut short 
his honeymoon and hastened home in order to coach his 
parent for this great sporting event. And Bette not there 
to see! Did it bear thinking of? 

She hurried her mind on to the dancing, which would 
begin with dark; the mayor leading in the dignified carrica 
dantza, with perhaps her mother as partner—for Madame 
Fancine was still, as the saying goes, light on the foot 
though heavy on the knee. Soon the whole Place would be 
giddy with whirling, swaying couples, young and old, snap- 
ping the fingers, clapping the hands; Emily and Esteban 
the most graceful of them all. 


occasion 


““‘He, He,'’ She Chuckled 
“They Will Play No Pelota This Day!’’ 
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And at the last, and best, the singing—ah, the singing! 
Bette loved music with all the starved passion of those who 
languorous sequidillas from 
throbbing accompaniment that sounds 
stirring war ballads out of 
the Errege Jan, 


cannot make it across the 
border, with the 
like the throbbing of hearts; 
Navarre; native shepherd complaintes ; 
the Captive Bird—wistful ancient melodies of an ancient 
people. For finale, standing all together, the men uncovered, 
the women holding hands, the Guernaka Arbola, the Holy 
Tree of Liberty, that fine expression of a race to which for 
centuries Basques have marched to death or victory. 

Bette rarely ventured to sing alone; people laughed at 
her; but under cover of a hundred, five hundred voices, 
how her own uncertain little treble rose and soared, like the 
braying of a glad young mule in the spring pastures! And 
as they sang a proud remembering smile would touch her 
grandmother's lips, and tears would roll unheeded down 
the cheek of Pedro, her soldier father, who thought of all 
the others—brothers, sons, his neighbors—who had lately 
marched behind him, singing so, out of the loved hills to 
which they would nevermore return. 

Féte-Dieu, one of the great meeting days of her neople, 
dead and living; and Bette not there to sing! For she had 
been found unworthy. The Urruty household, for the first 
time in history, harbored a thief. 

Freebooting and cattle raiding were not unknown in the 
family record, to be sure. One of Bette’s ancestors was 

lieutenant to that renowned corsair and 
pirate, Michel the 
the present day the name was fairly 
familiar to certain unsympathetic offi- 
cials who imprison maledetta for smug- 
gling contraband. But that, pointed out 
Madame Urruty sternly, was another 
affair. Risk was involved, men took as 
they gave, staked their lives ona gamble 
It was not as if they had, like Bette, 
had failed of their 
reasonably inquired 


Jasque; and even at 


been trusted and 
trust! ‘‘ Who,” 
Madame Urruty, “‘would expect to trust 
smugglers and pirates?”’ 

At this point Bette detected an un- 
controllable twitch of amusement about 
the lips of her new sister-in-law. So, 
unfortunately, did her grandmother. 

“One sees no occasion for levity,” 
the old lady remarked with dignity 
“America is apparently a nation which 
smirks! As for you, my child, you will 
retire to your prie-dieu, where, after tell- 
ing the rosary five times upright on your 
knees—upright, if you please—you will 
decide your own penance.” 

Bette gave a moan of dismay. 
not Monsieur le ¢ 
devise such soul-searching punishments 


No 
one, even ‘uré, could 
for herself as conscientious Bette. It 
was a gift, a matter of the imagination. 
Bette was wasted upon an age which had 
no Inquisition. Emily, out of sympathy, 
made wordless suggestions with her lips: 
“Do without candy! Give away your 
new hair ribbons!” 

But the conscience of Bette was one 
that scorned half measures. ‘Since 
is guilty of so serious a crime,” 


one 
she 
quavered, “doubtless the penance should 
be also of the most serious?” 

Doubtless, agreed her grandmother. 

So Bette, having consulted her prie-dieu, returned to 
them with the stoic announcement that she would not ac- 
company the family on the morrow to the Féte-Dieu. 

Even her grandmother was unprepared for the magni- 
tude of this penalty. ‘It is holiday, petite! There will be 
nobody on the place. For so young a girl to be left alone in 
a house all day is hardly comme il faut.” 

She would be not quite alone, reminded Bette. There 
was the dog Nagarro; there was also the aiela-anna, for 
Damasa was too old now to attend any holiday except the 
pardon of Saint Blaise, where she took hairs from the tails 
of all the household animals to be burned against witch- 
craft. 

La madre found herself with nothing more to say; 
Bette, without tears, saw her family depart early in the 
morning for the distant market town; did not weep even 
when Esteban and Emily, who left much later than the 
others because of their fast automobile, begged her to re- 
consider the matter and go with them. 

“God will comprehend,” said her brother seriously, 
“that we have here a family affair which needs your coun- 
How shall we distinguish ourselves at the game, 
at critical mo- 

aes 


and so 


tenance. 
we Urruty, without a familiar voice to cry 
ments: ‘Vas-y, Vite, vite, 


re, ’ ‘ih 
Steban: mon peti 
















| But Emily advised her husband not to meddle in affairs 
if the conscience, it was not for such as he 
She promised to bring Bette in honor of the Féte-Dieu 
j the finest doll to be found in the booths; perhaps one of an 
f } American sort, called Kewpie, very smart that season, at- 
i tired simply in a face veil with dots 
' ““Myself,’”’ commented Bette dubiously, ‘I should prefer 
| a type bébé, of an appearance more discreet.”’ 
\] Emily agreed with her that a more discreet type of bébé 
i } might, on the whole, be more satisfactory 
Yet this was the sister-in-law—this serious, understand- 
ing, altogether § impdatica Emily to whom Bette had done 
the great injury. It wasa property of Emily, no less, which 
| she had deliberately stolen and presented to the gypsies. 
What then had got into her? Doubtless Trufadec, thought 
Bette. One had neglected of late to put fennel in the win- 
i dow cracks, since Emily did not believe in devils 
| The cause of all her misery lay at ease in the courtyard, 
j tied and muzzled, but supporting these indignities tran- 


quilly, as if he well knew them to be temporary. At inter- 
vals he padded lithely up and down the length of his long 
rope; like the young wolf he looked, slim, elegant, decid- 
edly a dog of the world, ennuyé with his surroundings. No 
wonder clumsy, woolly old Nagarro had bristled to his tail 
at sight of this distinguished stranger, biding his time. 

Naturally one could not attack a creature that was tied 
and muzzled, at one’s mercy; but when Emily, deceived 
by the older dog’s meek and sheeplike appearance, loosed 
her own dog for a little promenade, Nagarro saw his op- 
portunity. Never was such a battle as raged through the 
courtyard, the passageway, the very salha itself; all in the 
most vicious, deadly silence; not a snarl or a growl, only 
the panting of the great furious beasts at their death grap- 
ple, and now and then a strange little fierce cry from the 
child Bette, as if she were at the pelota court or the bullfight, 
“Vas-y, Nagarro! Allons! Tue-le!”’ 

Emily , exhausted with futile efforts to separate them, was 
too breathless, too horrified to scream. It was Bette who, 
seeing the old dog down on his back at last, with the other 
guzzling near and nearer to the unprotected throat, let out 
suddenly a yell such as only a Basque child can utter, and 
The household came hurrying to that yell 
of desperation, and Esteban got the dogs apart at the cost 
of torn clothing and a lacerated hand, refusing the knife 
Bette thrust upon him. 


Sais is-le done! 





seized a knife. 
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‘Kill the new dog? But why He has proven hims« 
master here; he should be Nagarro in the old one ; place! 
And this in the very presence of his friend ears, wh 
had been his own devoted herd dog during teban 8s ap 
prenticeship with the flocks! Doubtlk er | 1 brother 
would not have spoken so harshly, but that at the moment 
Emily, his wife, sick at the sight of so much blood, had 
quietly fainted away ‘A fine Basquaise she makes, t 
one!”’ Bette’s mother was heard t mment Estebar 
bore his wife up the stairs in n Su a companior 
for an homme galant, n'est-ce pe ’ To faint over a little dog 


blood! 


arena! Eh, 


‘I ask myself, what must be her conduct at the 





mon Pedro? 


“In America they are not yet « zed enough f 
bullfight, my angel,’’ explained Bette’s father; but the 
child felt that even his loyalty to his son’s bride was some 
what shaken. Basques do not admire timidit 


Esteban himself looked rather annoyed when he returned 
to them a little later 

“What 
laughing 
my hand until I could not wield a chistera 

It was not the first time Emily had so disgraced herse 
late. Once when Esteban had found it necessary to gentle 
with spurs a young Arab stallion of 
which tried to unseat him by biting at his legs 


an affair of nothing!’’ he muttered to his father 


‘These women! She wishes now to bandage up 


his grandmother 
| Emily 
catching sight of the performance through her window, had 
screamed out in terror, so that the vicious beast reared and 
nearly fell upon Esteban. The matriarcl 
sternly. 

Emily bit her lip, flushing. 


rebuked he 


“‘Something seems to be get 


ting my nerve,”’ she admitted lightly. ‘Can it be the 
effect of true love?” 

Doubtless, agreed Madame Urruty; love 
ranging. it will pass. You kr 
‘After marriage a woman, like a gave, becomes tranqu 

Bette sometimes found herself a little sorry fé 
She tried so hard to be 
interest in the affairs of the farm, the ménage, 


Was very aé 


‘N *importe . 


WwW our Saying 





rr tne 


s@ur. a true Basquaise; to take 
althoug! 


Esteban had engaged some daughters of the tenant farmer 


the métayer to help his grandmother with these She 
never tired, the delicate, pretty creature, of stories of great 


Basque women who had fought beside their men 


the Saracens, against the invading armies of ¢ 


before the Pays Basque allowed part of itself to become 


























Etcheverray it Was Who Reached Them First, Followed Quickly by Esteban and Some of the Terrified Cagots, Eager to Show Their Blamelessness 


Fre She tear the ‘ f* 
t maid (y f 4 ‘ ‘ f 
pice t rr i est the ‘ " ne 
d ver the y ‘ her fat " ' 
Most of ‘ . ‘ 
T ‘ 
eanne d’Alt Q J tine r 
Basque —w gave th t I 
} t “ r gy the ttle r ' 
Ye Bette of ‘ t t " ‘ 
pire t ( ( i tw t 
ght of iffering But ‘ , sre 
er id he not set eet ‘ r inge 
¢ } t 
‘ BK re » > A ° 


' 
When the esent Nag rye i for } , 
~ mn é y natura be take rom ¢t - y 
t icceed hin ta himself had left t er 
middle age t eed his wise old father, Po ‘ 
. w white nt appearing, all of them, as their owr 
heep, until they were angered, when they became terrible 
as if 
rhe | rruty cogs ndeed, were as well-known thro g! 
the valleys as the Urruty men, and for much the same 


] 


sagacity, loy And 





urage, 


t was this line of trusted servitors and guardians wi 






Esteban, her brother, wished to replace with imported 
sheep dogs out of Belgium! sheep dogs i leed! This ons 
who had never seen a sheep, perhaps, unless in carca 
form, hanging outside a boucheri« 


Providence t Trufadec?—suggested a course of 


action 


or was 


Emily, , 
Bette to exercise her pet Bette accepting the 


trust, promptly led 


who had seen enough of dog fights, ir 
trusted e 
the creature down the road to where 
some passing gypsies were encamped and offered it to them 
in free gift on condition that they at once ieave the neig! 
borhood 


she spoke laughed slyly “So. the 
ce laug iyly. . 


little gorgio turns dog thief, eh, and wishes it to appear 
that the Romany are guilt Bette admitted that tl 
was s He laughed ag he little gorgio should ma 
ig i 1e¢€ our t ‘ ne day W j me 

Bette thanked them polite ind took to her heels and 
ran from the impe ng honor 
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The World’s Maddest and Mer- 
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Going to Market. West Street, New York City, on a Busy Day 


Barges Loaded With Refrigerator Cars at a Pier on the North River 





ROM midnight until morning 
there are two great centers of 

_ feverish activity on the island of 
Manhattan. One is the uptown saxo- 
phone belt, and the other might be des- 
ignated as the downtown lettuce and 
tomato district. Uptown some thou- 
sands of dancers are doing—or doing 
at—-the Charleston; downtown several 
thousand fruit and vegetable dealers 
are going through maneuvers that very 
much resemble that highly athletic 
dance, their music being furnished by 
switch engines, tugboats and roaring 
motor trucks. They operate under tre- 
mendous pressure both as to time and 
space. More than 200,000 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables arrive in Man- 
hattan annually, most of them along a 
small strip of North River water front 
that one could see from end to end by 
walking briskly for fifteen minutes. 
Incidentally the lower end of it is less 
than fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
heart of the financial district. 

In the vast jungle of switching yards 
over on the Jersey side there is at mid- 
night a refrigerator car containing 320 
crates of lettuce, owned by a farmer 
who lives near Laredo, Texas. Long 
car will be pushed 





before dawn that 
onto a giant steel barge along with 

about twenty other cars, and a tugboat will move them toa 
North River pier on the Manhattan side. Unless a sale 
has previously been made by telegraph the car of lettuce 
will then be sold by the criginal shipper’s agent to a man 
who deals in car lots. He will irmmediately break up the car 
and dispose of it right on the pier to jobbers whose average 
purchase of lettuce is not more than twenty crates. Each 
jobber will then remove his purchase and break up each lot 
for the benefit of retailers who buy one basket or even less. 


Famine Six Hours Away 


YY EIGHT o’clock in the morning that carload of lettuce 
J will have passed through the hands of so many owners 
that the United States Secret Service might hesitate to trace 
the baskets back to their source. At noon, let us assume, 
of the dancers from the uptown saxophone belt will 

of lettuce in some hotel dining room 
15,360th part of the 


fa head 


is approximately 1 


extremely limited; these goods must 
be sold or shipped elsewhere as they 
arrive. Fifth, there would be no ad- 
vantage in providing extensive storags 
space, because the whole world pours 
this produce into New York daily, 
consequently storage would be a wilder 
gamble than even these gay speculators 
would care to undertake; with them, 
every day has to stand by itself. Sixth, 
New York City is never more than 
three or four days ahead of actual fam- 
ine so far as green vegetables are con 
cerned; and, as a practical business 
proposition, from the point of view of 
these hurrying dealers, the city is only 
about six hours ahead of famine. 


A Perpetual Gamble 


| i LETTUCE, cucumbers and toma- 
toes failed to arrive for a day or two, 
the populace could, and 
would, turn to oranges, apples and 
bananas, which are stored to some ex- 
tent; but no dealer in tomatoes is anx 
ious to bring about the substitution. 
As he sees it, a great market, almost 
bare, yawns before him with every 


doubtless 








Sampling Grapes Before Auction in the Erie Water:Front Yards 


Thus quite a sizable job of distribution 
Everybody who 


original carload. 
has been accomplished since midnight. 
has any part in this work must hurry, and naturally they 
become excited. 

General Custer’s last stand against the encircling Indians 
would be an afternoon tea, so far as noise is concerned, 
compared with the receiving and distribution of New York 
City’s daily diet of fruits and vegetables. There are at 
least half a dozen extremely important reasons why this 
job must be done with tremendous speed. 

First, there is not room on the Manhattan side for all the 
cars that are going to be unloaded, therefore empties must 
be going back on every barge that brings over filled cars. 
Second, the streets of Manhattan would not accommodate 
all the truck traffic incident to this distribution except 
after midnight and before the morning rush hours. Third, 
the goods are for the most part highly perishable; more- 
over, the best time to sell them is before noon. Fourth, the 
storage space on Manhattan for perishable produce is 


dawn, so he hastens furiously to sup- 
ply it with his produce. In the whole 
world of merchandising I doubt that 
there is an equally exciting daily scramble and gamble 
There are no vast fortunes among these men; to them 
the possessor of $500,000 ranks with John D. Rockefeller. 
If they prosper it may mean $100,090 and excellent credit 
after ten or twenty years of work that suggests one con- 
tinuous cavalry charge; for, no matter how hard they try 
to play safe, the business remains highly speculative. That 
is no less true for the pushcart peddler than for the largest 
of the car-lot receivers. Every time they make a purchase 
they are betting not only against what may happen to- 
morrow but even against what could possibly happen later 
in the same morning, for the selling consumes several 
hours. It is no business for a man with a weak heart. Vir- 
tually every time a farmer receives news from his New 
York broker that makes him groan there is an accompany- 
ing chorus of piercing yi-yi-yi’s along Manhattan’s water 
front. 

Bankruptcy stalks among those fellows with a fearfully 


sharp scythe. To cite a spec 


long and appallingly 











| 
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| 





i} ence between one cent and one dollar is 
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nstance, there was a period during the 
spring of 1924 when Manhattan had 
almost no lettuce because of crop fail- 
ures in the districts from which lettuce 
ordina 





y comes at that season. The 





New York market will pay almost any 
price for almost anything it wants. The 
cost can very quickly and easily become 
prohibitive for the lower East Side, but 
} there still remain some hundreds of 
| thousands of people to whom the differ 


negligible, so lettuce quotations shot up 
if from normal to seven dollars a basket, 
wholesale. 

At that price virtually every conti- 
| nent of the globe can ship lettuce to 
} New York, and before many seven- 
dollar baskets had been sold there was 
enough lettuce on the way to Manhat- 
tan to pave a considerable portion of 
Central Park. Within two weeks the 
price dropped from seven dollars a basket 
to seventy-five cents. As part of tl 


fiasco, 141 cars were refused by the deal- 














ers to whom they were consigned, be- 
cause the market wouldn’t pay enough 
to cover even the freight charges. Rail- 


road employes were shoveling lettuce onto dump piles 
within less than a month after the time when only the 
wealthy and extravagant could afford to buy it 

During such a period of sensational! decline in prices any- 
one who happens to be stuck even overnight with the 
commodity affected is just that much out of pocket. And 
the amazing thing about New York’s vast market for 
fruits and vegetables is that fully 80 per cent of the total 
receipts is finally distributed by comparatively poor men 
with only a few hundred dollars or even less of working 
Yet some part of this army of distributors must 


go through every year just such experi- 


capital 


ences as the lettuce panic of 1924; in- 


Loading Trucks With California Grapes 


1 


And, after viewing the scene, it is still more astounding to 





learn that enormous quantities of fruits and vegetables are 
ferried back to New Jersey in trucks after having been 
brought over the Hudson River from New Jersey on barges 

Dozens and scores of these 


Manhattan piers loaded with grapefruit, beans, cherries, 


cucumbers and cauliflower for Newark, which has a popula wi 
tion of nearly 500,000 and presumably would be able to — se 
maintain an absolutely independent produce marke mad 
Similarly other trucks thunder away toward Brooklyr as 1 


and uptown, they go even to Yonkers s 


and the Bronx eac} 


is possible, 


rucks set out from the forth 


avoiding shortages 
ole market has to 
> cars unloaded and inspect 
hen and there 
as p ssible al 


r the 





deed, it would be astounding if three 
months passed without something com- 
parable to that happening. 


A New York Excursion 


f  gcvanin anyone who happened to 
observe the riotous activities along 
the water front any morning would im- 
mediately wonder why such congestion 
was permitted. It appears to be out- 
rageously wasteful. There is not room 
enough on the piers for the trucks and 
carts that must carry away this enor- 
mous volume of goods, consequently 
each driver of a vehicle spends nearly as 
much time out on West Street waiting 
and cursing as he spends in the actual 
performance of his task. All appears to 





be confusion and senseless crowding. 
























































The Wall Street of Produce 
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equalizing their prices by trucking their produces ‘ar 
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The Wholesale Produce District of N 


ew York City 
Above—Loading Up With Live Fowl 


The Poultry District at the Foot of 14th Street, New York City 
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"M SO glad about Cyril,”’ said Natalie Rader, with a 
small sigh of contentment. 
“Then settled?”’ asked Sallie Br - on 
shoulder, as she continued to feed cake to the peacocks. 
“Laura told me about it last night,’’ acknowledged the 
“She said she'd 


She’s 


over her 


its 


woman under the striped lawn parasol. 
burst if she didn’t sit down and talk to somebody. 
lly much more emotional about it than I ever thought 


be 


she’d 

The younger of the two women, seated on the terrace 
balustrade, turned and gazed down at the lower lawn level 
where Cyril Crevier sat in an hourglass willow chair beside 
pond. On the grass in front of him squatted Laura 
Conquerall, looking studiously up into Cyril’s lean brown 
\ tennis racket lay across her knee, and the white- 
ness of her plaited playing skirt accentuated the brown- 
ness of her rounded bare arms and knees, the brownness of 
he muscular smooth shoulders, the sun-deepened brown- 
square face that seemed so brimming 


the lily 


face 


» intent 


» seems young for Cyril,’” murmured the watching 
woman 
**She is admitted Natalie as she turned to stare 
her brother. ‘‘But she seems to have what he 
needs. She’s vital and vigorous and ardent. And I sup- 


pose Nature takes a hand in things like that, and tries to 


young,” 


down at 


even up the score.” 

Sallie Bryson’s eyes were thoughtful as she studied the 
man in the willow iawn chair—the rather tall, rather lank, 
rather quiet-mannered man in white flannels who was 
gazing down at the ardent-eyed girl on the grass beside 
him. That girl, rose to her feet and straightened 
out her skirt with a sudden animal-like shake of restless- 
ness, Was not as regally tall as one might have expected. 
But there was a muscular compactness to her body, a 
smooth thickness to the sun-browned shoulders, that made 
the woman on the upper terrace think of a polo pony 
a polo pony groomed for strength and hardened for com- 


— 
as sne 


bat 

“[t’s odd how she fascinates Cyril,” pursued Natalie as 
she put down her teacup. ‘‘ But I suppose it’s the law of op- 
posites again. It’s really marvelous how that girl can swim 
and slam a ball around a tennis court all 
dance all night and be down doing her 


and dive and ride 


id then 
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flip-flops in the swimming pool 
before we older folks are out 
of bed the next morning!” 

““Mightn’t she,” queried the woman on the balustrade, 
‘be geared just a trifle high for Cyril?” 

“Oh, we're all hoping she'll take Cyril out of himself,” 
was the slightly retarded answer. ‘I hate to say he’s lazy 
and listless and ineffectual. But he’s rather worried us all 
for years now. You see, he’s not strong. Caroline used to 
say it was his chest; and mother had the habit of saying 
it was his heart; and I’ve found myself explaining for the 
hundredth time how he was gassed in the war. He was 
gassed, really. But Cyril himself says he only got a whiff 
or two and protests that he’s been in club smokers where 
he’s suffered more.” 

“He still has a cough,” 
Miss Bryson 

“Yes, he has a cough,”’ acknowledged Natalie; ‘‘but he 
claims that comes from too many cigarettes.” 

“Which, of course, is one of his gestures to escape sym- 


interpolated the milder-eyed 


pathy.” 

“Perhaps so. But even a tobacco rédle 
for walking around life about the same as a cooper walks 
around a barrel. At any rate, he seems quite satisfied to 
live up to the family tradition of being delicate. And it 
He’s never worked and never 


isn’t an excuse 


seems so un-American. 
wanted to work. He’s 
**He’s never needed to, has he? 


’ interrupted the younger 
woman. 

“No, he hasn’t,’’ admitted Natalie; “‘and perhaps that’s 
where most of the trouble lies. He’s always sat on the side- 
lines and watched other people. He’s gone South with the 
family in December and he’s gone North with them in 
June, and when mother opened up the Park Avenue house 
he settled down there and read biochemistry all morning, 
and had lunch and looked at the window thermometer and 
put on his hat and coat and pursued his plaintive way down 
to the Astral Club, and smoked two cigarettes as he looked 
over Punch and the Quarterly Review, and then went on 
to the Plaza, where he always rather morosely had tea and 
just as morosely watched the dancing, and then went 
home and dressed for dinner and usually, after dinner, 
played cribbage with Caroline.” 

‘‘And rather hated women?” suggested Sallie Bryson. 


BY ROBERT W. STEWART 


He Was Thinking Mostly of 

Laura Conquerall,WhoHad 

Been Rather Curt With Him 

at the Country:-Club Dance 
the Night Before 


‘*Nothing quite so positive as hatred, 
my dear. But he ignored them. I think 
they rather frightened him. And the 
closest he ever came to matrimony was 
being a sad-eyed usher at the wedding 
of one of his classmates, where he dis 
graced us all by being so nervous hs 

fell into the tubbed palms and escaped by way of 
the vestry.” 
“Isn’t that really his modesty?” 
ruminative-eyed woman on the balustrade 
“‘He’s tremendously modest of course,”’ admitted his 
sister. ‘‘And he’s quite without the arrogance of most men 
born to unquestioned wealth. But a man can be modest 
without being a misogynist; without crawling into his 
hole every time a presentable woman appears on the 
scene. And the funny part of it is he’s always been attrac- 
tive to women.” 
“T know it,”’ said Sallie with an intonation that brought 


asked the 


the other woman’s glance up to her face. 

“T always rather thought, darling, that he was interested 
in you that summer at Southampton.”’ 

‘“‘He was,” retorted Sallie, trying to hide her wince. 

“You'd have found him rather impossible.”’ 

“T did,”’ admitted Sallie with self-defensive flippancy. 
But her eyes remained solemn. 

“‘Cyril’s always courteous of course,”’ defended Natalie 

“But he’s terribly gun-shy,”’ protested the other. ‘I 
don’t see where he ever got the courage to watch this 
younger set with all their bare knees and bobbed manners.” 

“‘Oh, men are men,” averred Natalie. ‘‘And they're as 
new to him as he is to them. They seem to like his quiet 
ness. And that passiveness of his seems to be a sort of 
challenge to them. And that out-moded self-effacing 
silence of his seems to leave him a bit mysterious to them 
It’s something like that, I suppose, that’s making Laura 
Conquerall down there at this very moment regard poor 
Cyril as a sort of King Arthur and John Barrymore and 
Saint Sebastian all rolled into one.” 

“But whatever brought that odd couple together?’ 
asked the woman with the slightly envious eyes. 

“‘T did,” was the unexpectedly frank reply. ‘‘Something 
really had to be done about Cyril. So I maneuvered to get 
him out here in the country. I wanted him to see how 
active and colorful this sort of life had got to be with us 
And I wanted to interest him a bit in outdoor sport. H«¢ 
said, of course, that he hated it, and that women ought to 
be ashamed to be seen on a polo pony. He said he hated 
to hear them talk about breeding dogs, and blow in 
smelling of animals, and post-mortem their morning golf 
games around a cocktail shaker. I wanted him to under 


stand us better and see that we're a healthier-living 
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than he suspected. But it didn’t seem to work. At least 
it didn’t until Laura came along. He said he hated our 
sailboat-handling she-Vikings and our skiing Valkyries 
and our diving Venuses idling around a swimming pool. 
He scoffed openly at what he called the four-square golfing 
women who got birdies and trophies and burs on their 
ugly woolen ankles, and the modern mznads who danced 
until four in the morning, and the racket-flailing Furies 
who bobbed about hot tennis courts and had their pictures 
in the Sunday supplements.” 

The younger of the two women laughed. ‘I notice one 
racket flailer he doesn’t seem to be abhorring at the present 
moment,”’ she said as the man and the girl beside the lily 
pond began to move arm in arm across the close-clipped 
lawn slope. And it was the girl, oddly enough, who 
seemed to be leading the man. 

“That’s the wonderful part of it,”” acknowledged Cyril's 
sister as she studied the approaching couple. ‘He's get- 
ting a new look in on life through Laura. He's thrown away 
all those old-fashioned ideas of his, about the same as he’d 
throw away a pair of old shoes. So he may shock us 
all by getting his love measles late in life, when it hits 
"em the hardest!” 

“Well, let’s hope it lasts,’ murmured the woman on the 
balustrade, and the flatness of her voice brought a small 
frown to the older woman’s brow. 

‘Don’t say anything to Cyril about it,’’ warned his sister 
as she tossed a slice of cinnamon toast to the timorously 
audacious peacock beside her chair. ‘‘ He’s still rather pain- 
fully shy about his—his Indian summer bliss.”” Then she 
called out in a louder voice, ‘‘ Where are you two children 
off to?”’ 

Cyril’s lean face, at that salutation, darkened a little. 
And the smile that he conjured up may have been a wintry 
one, but it was still a smile. ‘‘Laura’s taking me over to 
the swimming pool,”’ he explained as he stroked the neck 
of the Pekingese beside the tea table. 

‘You're not going in the water, Cyril?” asked his sister, 
turning on him with a concern that deepened his flush. 

‘“‘T was thinking of it,”’ he admitted 

3ut should you go in cold water like that, with your 
cough?” she demanded, her mouth hardening a little at 


the faintly hostile 


all’s limpid eyes 


ought 
what I'll be 
“But you’! » 
“Who Says 
played eighteen holes with La 
the rough, and this morning I kno 
the net and the guard wire and the 
And if that i 


Natalie smiled commiseratiy 
protective aroma in her br 
with which she met Laura’s fran} 
not without a trace of a challenge 

“T really wouldn't let him swim,” the 


to the girl, studiously softening her voice 


“Of course I wouldn't want him to get wet,” 


clear-eyed girl with the racket, ‘if 
his life.” And her laugh rang a trif 
closer to the man in white flannels 
come over and watch the Amazor 

Cyril was not unconscious of the glance 
tween the two older women. And under 
strain his tanned face blanched 
smiling a moment later, as his lifelons 
scene finally reasserted itself. 


“I’m free, white and twenty-one,” 


vaguely condoning shrug—‘‘ twenty-one, 
twice over. So we'll look in on the 


Laura, and still keep body and soul to 

“*Some of them are very devastating,’ 
son, trying to laugh the tension 

“I’m beginning to find that out,” 
moved away, arm in arm with Laur: 
Laura’s muscular brown forearm suddenly 
from his 

“Why can’t they leave you alone 
burst of honest anger 

“It’s a sort of habit,”’ was his pensive 
habit. But it’s really based on kindness.” 


ol 


Laura's re; 


swimming pi 
“I'm afraid ne 
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ment, 


‘Well, 








**] Wish I Could Satisfy Your Appetite for Romance,’ Observed the Girt in the Democratizing Black Service Suit. 


‘But I've No Dark Secret to Reveal"’ 
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in there again to- 


“T’'d like to go 





HERE was a thin rain falling 
wind the 
‘It'll blow clear and 

morning,” said Chet, 
‘and the birds will be flighty. Bea 


was from 


and the 


-f 


? 
7 


great day.” 


The road was slippery, as blue 


T 
t 
" 
l 


lay is apt to be, even inder a sprin- 
cling of doubtful gravel. The car 
whirred and pounded and slithered, 


Cressey, si- 


yet made progress too. 


on the beside me, was 


hunched down in his collar; his bulk 
in some wise protected me against 
he keen edge of the wind. From 
the store up the hill to Chet’s house 
; little more than half a mile, but 
it seemed that night much longer; 
ind I was glad when we turned into 


lent seat 


the farmyard and came into the lee 
f house and alighted, leaving 
patient car to stand submissive 
1 the 
‘And tomorrow night,” 
with angry emphasis as we went 
into the kitchen—-‘*‘ tomorrow night 
you can go for the mail alone!’’ And 
blew upon hands and held 
them toward the stove. 
liked discomfort, it was plain. 

Mrs. Mac, busy with the heaped 
dishes at the sink, turned to chuckle 
at us over her shoulder, her mild 
taining, ain’t 


rain 
said Cres- 


Sey 


“e 
he his 


Cressey dis- 


blue eye twinkling. 
t?”’ she inquired. 

“Spitting out of the north,’’ Chet 
onfessed 

‘Yes.” 
ee it spitting against my window.” 

Chet, who is always an optimist 
where tomorrow is concerned, said 
again, ‘Going to blow off clear and 
cold before morning. Going to be a 
great day for birds.”’ 

Cressey and I went into the dining 
room, out of the way of Mrs. Mac’s 
activity; and Cressey, still a little 
esentful of his wetting, bent his at- 
tention upon the evening paper and 
ignored me. Reck came and rested 
his muzzle, and then his paw, upon 
my knee; and a moment later, when 
Chet came in to sit beside the table, 
Frenchy lumberingly followed him 
and stood attentive at his feet. The 
old dogs were tired. They had worked 
hardthatday. Buster, the springer, 
flirted his ridiculous tail to and fro 
my other side, and Reck and 
Frenchy ignored him with the grave 


she agreed dryly, “I can 


on 


courtesy of age. 








~ 


| 


a 


morrow,” Cressey said 

“Well, we can, easy enough,” 
Chet agreed. And my attention 
wandered. I was more than a little 
sleepy, and while they talked on | 
thought drowsily. Of Cressey, for 
instance. I had known him a good 
many years. We were together in 
college. When we emerged he took 
himself to distant parts, and he re- 
turned ten years or so later with the 
air of a conqueror. He had, it ap- 
peared, prospered mightily; and he 
continued so to do. He had built 
up a prosperous business in the ex- 
port trade, its approaching 
collapse and sold it at a top price; 
he had bought land in Florida and 
sold in time; the ticker had smiled 
upon him. He married Alice Cres- 
sey during these ten years, and I 
knew her too. An attractive, 
kling woman full of nervous force, 
she had the reputation of being a 
brilliant conversationalist. It some- 
times seemed to me she talked too 
much. No doubt most men would 
hold that the ideal feminine conver- 
sationalist the who 
best. Alice was not a listener 

I liked Cressey, on our renewed 
acquaintance. He had, va; } 
suggestion of tragedy about him; 





seen 


Spar- 


is one listens 


uely, a 


he was, in spite of his financial suc 
cess and though he was free from 
every bond and tie, a man with whom 
you could silently sympathize. He 
and Alice lived habitually in hotel 
They came to New York, or to Bos 
ton, or to a New England resort in 
the summer; they went to Florida, 
or later to Louisiana, in the winter 
Or they might disappear to Cali- 
fornia for a season, or to the Riviera 
There was nothing to fix them in one 
place; they had no children. 

I suggested to Cressey that 
come to Fraternity with me, and 
he accepted the invitation readily 
enough. He had never done any 
upland gunning in New England. 
He had shot quail in the South, and 
ducks; but there a bag ran into 
double figures. I thought the frugal 
New England sport might appeal te 
him by contrast, and it had seemed 


he 


to do so. 

Our sport had, in all conscience, 
been frugal enough; the birds were 
few and hard to find; the 
old and losing their cunning; and we 


dogs were 











I said to Chet softly,‘ They'll have 
to put this winter, won't 
they, Chet And Chet, who dis- 
liked to speak of such matters, re- 
plied: 

“That pup you sent me is going to make a good dog, 


be away 


another year.” 

Mrs. Mac came to the kitchen door with a morsel of 
food, and called, ‘‘ Here, dogs”; and Buster was before the 
other two in his response, growling in arrogant, youthful 
Frenchy lay down by the stove. 

’ said Chet for the third time. “A great day 


warning 

‘Yes, si 

tomorrow.” 
said “‘M’m!” It had been my fourth 
afield, and a long one; and the birds were scarce and 

» weather unpleasant. But Cressey, in better humor, 

down his paper. ‘Think so, Chet?” he asked. 

‘The birds will fly tonight,” Chet told him. “This will 
start them moving. We'll find whitewash everywhere in 
morning. Chances are it'll be cold enough to freeze 
over the wet holes, and they'll be on the knolls every- 


I was sleepy. 


the 


where.” 

Chet, as I have said, is always an optimist toward to- 
He had made, each night of our stay, some such 
he would no doubt moderate his op- 
he usually did. I wondered 


morrow 


predic this; 


} liction as 


timism in the morning, as 


Clyde Had Grown, 


Even During the Summer; 


With Him Apart 


what Cressey would say. It was the first time he had come 
with me to Fraternity, and in these matters it is never 
possible to be sure. In spite of poor hunting, he had 
seemed to enjoy himself well enough till now, but I was 
watching him. 

““You know,” he suggested after a moment, “‘that cover 
we hunted night before last, the last thing. Along the 
brook.” 

“Sho,” said Chet apologetically. ‘‘I didn’t expect we'd 
find anything there. But we was over that way, and I 
wanted you to see the kind of brook we fish in up here, in 
case you come next spring. We just went in there so’s you 
could see the brook.” 

“Tt looked to me like a good place for birds,’’ Cressey 
urged. ‘‘And we started one, you remember.”’ 

“Oh,” Chet agreed, ‘“‘there’s birds there. That’s the 
trouble around here—there’s too much cover. You can go 
into the deep woods and find woodcock; apt to run across 
them anywhere. And take it when the flocks are broken 
up, there'll be pa'tridges along the fringes and everywhere. 
Yes, there’s birds there.” 


He Had Aimost the Stature of a 
Man and There Was in His Eyes a Mature Intelligence. Cressey and Alice Spoke 


had tramped a good many miles of 
cover and failed to have a shot at 
a good many birds disturbed by our 
passage; and the weather had blown 
hot and cold, so that one day we panted and the next were 
chilled. But Cressey seemed to find in the arduous sport 
a certain amusement; he wanted, now, it appeared, to go 
back and hunt one of those empty covers again. 

And my thoughts drifted onward. I had always felt 
there was something in Cressey faintly tragic and pitiable; 
had always found it possible to be silently sorry for the 
man, and had wondered why this was so. 

It began now to be faintly apparent to me, for I knew 
why he wished to hunt that cover again—that little patch 
of alders stringing along the brook below Dell Barslow’s 
thrifty farm. 

There are about Fraternity a number of brooks wort! 
fishing, and Chet and I have tried most of them. This 
stream, which passes under the bridge just below Barslow’s 
farmhouse, is one we approve. Above the bridge there is 
half a mile of heavy timber, and the brook winds this way 
and that. with a moderate pool in every winding; and in 
it is necessary to know the brook, and 
trout of fair size are apt 


some of these pools 
the surest methods of approach 
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tolie. Below the bridge there is a strait— years old; and I was struck by the fact that the house, toward the brook; and the boy used t abor 
a hundred yards of brook perhaps fifteen he approached quietly and kept silence,and there. He was growing fast in these yea thew 
feet wide and of even depth— with rocky took care not to show himself to the fish in evidently agreed with him, and the 
' bottom and roots along the banks here the pool. The day had been fortunate; Ihad attested the fact that Barslow set a good table 
, and there; and in this strait year half a dozen good fish in my basket,and Chet name earned, was Clyde heard Bar 
after year a school of trout gathers would have thrice that number. Just before lay, and thereafter I addressed him s ‘ 
as the water warms. These fish the youngster arrived I took a handsome _ sturdiness about him; his chest was tl ind st 
range from nine to fifteen inches ; trout, and later, while he lay at my his shoulders were bulky and |} head 
long, and you may see them side. two smaller fish. So I was cot arried it we 
] scurrying as your shadow tent, and sat up and lighted my pipe He had begun, it appeared, to go f ng or wr 
falls across the water: and and spoke to him int: I saw one day a steel rod leaning against the 
| sometimes, if your guile be What do you lie down fur he tree beside the woodpile. And on another asion he w 
j great enough, you may take asked, ignoring my greeting in | drew from a vantage by the strait below the bridge 
| one, or even two. And be- eagerness, his relief at being freed fron proa and he itw e trout or wig 
{ low, again, there is more the bond of silence This night at Chet’s, while Chet and Cressey t 
woodland stream with wide “If they see you they won't bite I remembered an evening in May preceding. Chet and I 
half-moon pools in the bends I told him had fished all day with small success; had met at the bridgs 
A |) and the promise of trout ‘Are they good to eat einquired, below Barslow’stostart home. We both were weary. TI 
ri everywhere. There is no peering into my basket were four or five sn trout in my basket, and while I t 
} chance anywhere for the fair I said they were usuall) nsid down my rod I hung the basket on the bumper at the rear 
|, use of flies; the fisherman is ered, and asked a question in my turr end of the car. Later I got in and turned and started hor 
| forced to the more difficult He had tried to catch fish in the Not till we reached the farm did I remember the basket. We 
| business of interesting wary & brook, he confessed, but with 1 found it had fallen off the bumper, disappeare 
trout in worms. And a fish success I guess they seen me,’ “Chance is we dragged it a way,”’ I said It's gone 
taken in this brook, and par- he hazarded “Tf it dropped off at Barslow’s we can get it tomorrow 
ticularly in the strait below In the end I gave him two of the Chet told me. “They'll keep it for us 
3arslow’s, is well earned. ~ smaller trout for his supper, and But that evening while we were at Will's store for the 
Chet is more apt to go was rewarded by theshining delight mail, a telephone all came tor C het and alter he had 
downstream, to fish in the in his eyes. Later, driving home answered he said to me 
wood below. But I like ‘“*Hard to Get a Good Work Hand,’ with Chet, I spoke f the matter ‘Want to g er to North Fraterr ty and get your 
the brook above the bridge, He Agreed ‘“* Doesn’t Barslow ever go fishing? trout? They're at the store there.”’ 
and the strait itself, and we I inquired, and Chet shook his head “Who found them?” I asked. “How did they know 
seldom let a day of fishing pass without trying these waters. ‘“‘Dell’s a good farmer,”’ he explained. ‘‘He works at it whose basket it was?”’ 
So I became acquainted three or four years ago with this pretty steady. Don’t have no time. And most of the mer “Barslow’s boy found the basket,’’ Chet explained 
boy of Barslow’s. around here don’t go fishing anyway.” after we'd gone. He walked over to the store in Nort! 


The first time I saw him I was fishing an open pool in During the next year or two I saw the boy more than Fraternity and called up from there, and Mrs. Mac called 
the pasture immediately above the bridge, and he came to once again. He was apt to be busy at some chore about ip from the house to tell me.’ 
watch me. He must have been at that time about nine the place sarslow had a woodpile in the orchard below Continued on Page 56 
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Barstow and Clyde Were Picking Apples When We Arrived, and Mrs. Barstow Directed Us to the Orchard 
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BY AINDD FOR 


bY 


YES OR NO 


O MAKE sure that the objection to the primary 
that it is hostile to our representative form of govern- 
ment whereas the convention carries out the represen- 
tative principle is set forth accurately, let us take the exact 
language recently made use of by one of the most conspicu- 
ous foes of the primary and champions of the convention: 

“If we follow the theory and plan of representative 
government laid down in our Constitution by providing 
for nominations by conventions, a better and more im- 
partial class of candidates will result.”” The same as- 
sertion was often made, and more strongly made, when 
the great debate over the primary was going on some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. We must remember that 
this whole subject was debated on the platform and in 
the press for several years, and debated more thor- 
oughly than most public questions ever have been 
debated. 

Charles Evans Hughes, then governor of New York, 
answered the representative argument against the pri- 
mary so easily and simply that the country was set 
laughing at those who made it. “ We do not elect men 
to choose our governors and our mayors and the mem- 
bers of our legislatures for us,’’ he said in his famous 
speech on the primary, January 22, 1909. ‘We elect 
such officials direct,’’ Governor Hughes continued. 
‘Yet,’ said he, “these officers are none the less repre- 

entative, and we have, none the less, representative 
government because we choose them by direct vote. 

“If anyone were now to propose that we should 
elect a body of men to choose our governor for us we 
would laugh at him,” exclaimed Governor Hughes. 

‘If any cone saw fit to argue that this was necessary 

to the maintenance of representativ e government, we 
should think the argument ridiculous. 

concluded Governor Hughes, “if we elect a 
governor by a direct vote of the people, how is it a sub- 
version of representative government for the enrolled 
voters of a party to choose their candidate for gover- 

nor by direct vote? If we elect an assemblyman in an 
assembly district by a direct vote of the voters in that dis- 
trict, why should not the members of the party in that 
district decide directly who should be their representative 
as a candidate for the assembly? Is the one any the less 
representative government than the other?” 


“So.” 


Sauce for the Goose and the Gander 


NHE audience saw the absurdity of such a claim and 
shouted approval, as-the country did next day when the 
speech appeared in the newspapers. But Governor Hughes 
did not stop there. With good-natured cruelty he went on 
to the climax of his reductio ad absurdum: ‘‘The candi- 
dates of a party are the party representatives in running 
as the elected officer is the representative of the 


for o fice, 
¢ If we are to 


people in discharging the duties of the office. 

make party government analogous to the general govern- 

ment, then we should elect the party representative by the 
direct vote of the members of the party.” 

Much more of the same kind can be quoted from 

eminent publicists and scholars, men who all agree are 

posted on the Constitution and on the theory and 

> of representative government. But Mr. Hughes 

in a nutshell: If representative government re- 

res us to elect delegates to conventions to choose our 

dates, the same principle requires that our chief 

ib] fficials shall be selected for us by the same means. 

Indeed, the reason for thus choosing such officers is much 

‘andidates—as much stronger 


stronger than for 


naming 


in office is more important than a mere candi- 


Fae eBa Ree ast Fs DD 


It is a Great 
Deal Harder 
to Manipu: 
late the Pri: 
mary Than it 
WasandIsto 
Manipulate 
a Convention 








If representative government demands that candidates 
be designated by conventions, how much more does it re- 
quire officials themselves to be chosen by conventions! 
Why stop halfway in our assertion of representative gov- 
ernment? Why not go the whole length? Why leave out 
the last half, and the most valuable half? Why should the 
people do anything directly? Why not let conventions 
select our governors, legislatures, congressmen, senators 
and other important elective officials, and have done with 
it? If delegates in convention have so much more honesty 
and sense than the people, why go to the expense of gen- 
eral elections at all? 

Those who favor the convention would doubtless be 
willing to relieve citizens of the trouble of voting for any 
candidate, and, instead, select public servants for the 
people and put those officials into office out of hand. It 
would be a great saving of trouble, time and money, would 
it not? To be sure, convention delegates would still have 
to be elected, but perhaps the managers would also attend 
to that detail for us. 

How did it happen that The Fathers who created our 
representative government did not also provide for party 
conventions to carry out the representative principle, if 
conventions are needed or useful for that purpose? Surely 
those remarkable men who thought out and framed our 
Constitution knew as much about representative govern- 
ment as anyone knows today. Those men gave all their 
time, strength and ability solely to the devising of a plan 
of free government, and they studied that subject from 
every point of view. Yet such a device as a convention to 
1ominate candidates never occurred to them. 
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In fact, the very idea of a nominating convention was 
not even suggested for more than a generation after our 
Government was established. Our national Constitution 
was framed in 1787; it was ratified in 1788; and the 
Government it created was set up in 1789; yet the first 
attempt to hold a nominating convention was not made 
until 1831, when a few gentlemen met in Baltimore and 
nominated William Wirt as the anti-Masonic candidate 
for President in the anti-Masonic hysteria of that period. 
That convention was a fluke; it did not come from thought 
or necessity, but from a wild flurry of temporary excite- 
ment. Yet it was the beginning of the convention system. 

The notion cropped out the following year, when an 
embryonic convention of all opposed to President Jackson 
nominated Henry Clay for President. They called them- 
selves National Republicans, but when they became a 
real political party they took the name of Whig. Then, in 
1832, President Jackson required the Democrats to hold 
a national convention for the purpose of forcing the nom- 
ination of Van Buren as Jackson’s running mate. It was 
at this convention that the famous two-thirds rule was 
adopted which has cursed the Democratic Party to the 
present day, and may not have been without influence in 
bringing on the Civil War. 


Eminent Opponents of the Convention 


ACKSON forced that two-thirds rule on the convention 

because he wanted it to appear that Van Buren was the 
overwhelming choice of the party and that his nomination 
was not dictated by the President; for, although Jackson 
was a party autocrat, almost as much as Jefferson had 
been, he did not want the voters to think so. 

But the first party convention in the sense that we 
understand that word today was not held until 1835, when 
such a party gathering, under the mailed fist of President 
Jackson, named Van Buren as the Democratic standard 
bearer. Thereafter the party-convention idea spread 
rapidly and was adopted by both Democrat and Whig 
parties generally over the country, and by 1840 it was in 
full swing. 

But the ablest and most experienced men in both parties 
opposed it. Conservative men generally thought and said 
that the convention gave the people too much power. It 
was not representative of the best thought of the nation, 
they said, but, instead, was a departure from the theory of 
our Government, and in direct antagonism to the American 
practice for nearly half a century. So Webster did not 
like the convention, and neither did Calhoun nor Craw- 
ford nor any of the leading statesmen of that time. 

Yet if any man ever understood our representative form 
of government, Webster understood it; and today many 
informed, unprejudiced and thoughtful persons believe 
that Calhoun understood it almost as well as Webster did. 
Personally I doubt if either of those masters of constitu- 
tional law knew more about it than Crawford knew. Still 
all these men who were devoted to the representative 
principle were against the convention; and they ac- 
cepted it only when the country had accepted it and it had 
become an accomplished fact. 

The Whigs generally resisted the convention, and took 
it up at last oniy when they had to do so as a measure of 
party self-defense. Illinois was the scene of the most 
typical struggle. In that state the Democrats adopted the 
convention because Jackson was for it, and largely as a 
means of enforcing party discipline. Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was a party leader in his state before he was twenty- 
five years old, insisted upon it, but Lincoln, then in the 
legislature, did not like the convention idea and voted 
against it whenever he had the chance, 


























Demo- 
which 
the 


Lincoln had such a chance twice: Once when the 
crats offered resolutions indorsing the 
Lincoln voted 
Whigs offered resolutions 
which resolutions Lint 
Lincoln cast these votes, and not long before his debate 
with Douglas, the Illinois State Journal, which always 
stated Lincoln’s views and for which he wrote many edi- 
torials, expressed contempt for conventions as bodies 
where political manipulators worked their will. Presently 
we shall hear what Lincoln thought of party platforms. 

So we see that the convention was never heard of until 
many decades after our Constitution was adopted and our 
Government founded; that the convention was devised by 
politicians as a means of easier party management; that 
the convention was then opposed by the foremost states- 
men of that time and of our whole history. So if the con- 
vention is necessary to carry out our representative form 
of government, The Fathers were culpably negligent in not 
providing that essential to the system they created, and 
the outstanding lawyers and publicists of our formative 
period were even more blameworthy for not accepting 
eagerly a method so indispensable to the execution of the 
representative principle on which our Government is built. 

Still the convention was a great advance in the control 
of political parties by party voters and in the control of 
their governments— county, city, state and national—by 
all the people. For that reason the convention would have 
come anyway, regardless of the politicians. At bottom, 
indeed, the convention was the result of a popular move- 
ment. When Andrew Jackson demanded the adoption of 
the convention, he gave voice to the wish of the masses, 
who under the old system had had nothing to say about 
nominations of the candidates, and not a great deal to say 
about the running of their own Government. 


convention 
and when 
‘Ing the 


oln voted for. Twenty 


resolutions against once 


convention 


denoun 


years after 


The Old-Time Party Caucus 


N SHORT, the convention was a long march forward in 

the ceaseless advance of the people toward their manage- 
ment of their own affairs, or rather toward their control of 
those they select to run their Government for them; or still 
more accurately, toward making public officials more re- 
sponsive and responsible to the settled public will. In short, 
the convention was a development, a phase of the natural 
evolution of our representative Government in that, by 
means of the convention, public officials were made more 
representative of the people than they had been under the 
practice that was followed before the convention, 
which the convention overthrew. 

In a moment we shall see that the primary is the next 
logical phase of that evolution of representative govern- 
ment 
as was the development of the convention, and, in fact, 
much like that advance in our representative system. 


and 


just as logical, just as necessary, just as inevitable 


How, then, were candidates selected before the conven- 
tion came into being? They were chosen by party caucuses. 
There were variations, of course, and important ones, 
which should be made note of in a critical and meticu- 
lous treatment of the subject. To prevent confusion, 
however, we shall confine this statement to the caucus 
system, by which, generally speaking, all important 
state and national candidates were chosen before the 
convention displaced the caucus. 

In broad outline the caucus system was this: Mem- 
bers of a state legislature belonging to a political party 


The Main 
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tors that influence nominations, and ought to 









PRIMARY / tp 


We Want to Keep Our Repre: 
sentative Form of Government 


SE” 
met in a party caucus and nominated the party candidate 
for governor and other important offices in that state; and 
senators and representatives in Congress who belonged to 
a party met in party caucus and nominated that party’s 
candidates for President and Vice President. There were 
modifications now and then; but speaking by and large, 
the above is a fairly true definition of the caucus system 

That plan had many advantages. 
On the score of expense, which is the chief objec- 


For instance, it cost 
nothing 
tion to the primary, the argument is much stronger for the 
ancient legislative and congressional party caucus than for 
the convention. Indeed, it might be asked why we should 
not go back to the caucus instead of to the convention, if we 
want to save money? 

Then, too, the caucus was thoroughly representative of 
the party, and officially representative. Members of legis 
latures and of Congress were elected by their respective 
parties; and they kept in touch with public sentiment 
then, just as they do now. They wanted their 
party to win then, just as they want their party 
to win now. So they took plenty of time to look 
over the field and choose party candidates who 
were the best men they cou!d find, and men who 
could get the most votes. 

They had far more time to deliberate than 

They 
had the whole legislative or congressional ses- 
sion to confer and think matters over 


members of conventions had or can have 


several 
Also, the party caucus could 
wait until the last minute and take advantage i 
of turns of public sentiment 


sessions, indeed. 


and other fac- 







Reason, at the Beginning of the Reform, That the Convention Was Discarded 







A New Use for an Old Argument 


vention was abando 


The first and biggest « 








the people were righ 
Champions of the caucus said that 


de le gates < hosen dire 
for a short time only 
So there would be 





that was claimed for it, it 
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They Carried the Three Across the Uneven Ground and Behind a Slight Ridge That Was Already Graying in the Morning Light 


HE little pink paper smiled cheerfully against the 

mouse-gray blanket that the squadron- 

office table. Clean and crisp as a child’s dress, it 

was. It had come from wing headquarters an hour and 

forty minutes ago, and it stated quite simply that Number 

Squadron R. A. F. would bomb Mannheim quite thor- 
oughly sometime before the following dawn. 

Mr. McKenzie, being at once clever and junior flying 
officer of the squadron, had done the rest. He closed his book 
of logarithms and put his parallel ruler back into its leather 
He rolied up his map—-a map with red lines drawn 
between Dunkirk and Mannheim. He squinted again at 
the calculations wherein he had stirred and boiled wind de- 
flection with engine speeds. Upon a separate piece of 
paper he skimmed off the result: ‘‘Compass bearings, 
S E b S—zero at 2:42 a.m.” He clipped his work to the 
grinning pink paper and knocked out his pipe. There came 
a sharp tap at the door. 

‘Come in."” The door snapped back briskly and Mr. 
McKenzie’s gunnery sergeant saluted upon the threshold. 

‘That man ‘Olloway, sir,”” said the sergeant, ‘‘’as re- 
agyne, sir.”’ 

“What is it this time?” 

“"b’s trying to swank it for flu. But it’s my personal 
hopinion ‘e’s got wind-up, sir. ’E’s orl right, ’e is, until a 
blinkin’ raid is signaled, then ’e ups and reports ’isself to 
the M.O. With your leave, sir, I’d loike to see ’im washed 
out flying duty altogether and a permanent replycement 


covered 


case 


ported sick, sir 


myde in the crew.’ 

“Who've you in mind?” 

“Well, sir, there’s "Oskins—’e’s young, but ’e’s steady. 
I’ve had ‘im on the bomb toggles wiv me the last four raids. 
*E’s a qualified gunner, sir. I think we could shift ’im to 
the gun in the for’ard cockpit—’e’s good eyes, sir, and 
And I could tyke Old Smith along uv me on 
And 


steady-loike 
Smith’s quiet and ’e’s a good ‘and, ’e is 
‘e's keen to fly, sir—-pukka keen.’ 
“Righto,” said Mr. McKenzie. “ Make the shift. Keep 
your eye on Smith tonight, and if he’s satisfactory we'll 
And teil Hoskins not to get excited 
n propellers.” 
"E knows ’is arc of fire, sir. 


the toggles 


make it permanent 


and shoot off our ow 


“Yes, sir. Thank 


* Right.” 


you, sir. 


It was cold and miserable in the cavernous sheet-iron 
hangar. The huge doors were closed so that no glow 
smudge from the working lights inside might show to mark 
the airdrome to enemy planes. But the cold was a thing 
born of the hangar itself, to be kept out by no doors. Men’s 
breath hung white in the petrol-tainted air, and their 
fingers, blue under the grease, fumbled awkwardly at their 
work. Now and again a man rose and thrashed his arms 
violently for a second to force the blood back into his hands. 
A spanner dropped to the cement flooring with a sharp, 
cold clack. A hammer rose and fell six times in spaced, 
clanking blows that echoed presently in six drum rumbles 
against the iron roof. 

Old Smith set his water pails down upon the floor and 
straightened the crick in his back. A red welt. was burned 
across his numb fingers where the galvanized handles had 
cut into the flesh. He flexed his hands and blew upon 
them fiercely. For a moment he stood there staring up- 
ward into the dimly lit tracery of wire and strut above him. 

Twelve feet over his head, a four-bladed propeller 
grinned ghoulishly as the light glinted upon the boltheads 
of its boss. Complacent monster, biding its time, waiting 
quietly while the frozen pygmies around its colossal wheels 
pumped a petrol soul into it, pounded its metallic body into 
trim. 

Men swarmed over it in the darkness; pocket flashes 
glowed and winked inside the steel-gray fabric of its body. 
Back of the undercarriage, the loading crew grunted and 
puffed as they shifted bombs from the hand truck to the 
carrying frames and shoved them home in the racks. 
Farther off in the gloom of the shadowy hangar, men 
worked at the tips of the folded wings, tinkering with the 
emergency landing flares on the underside of the lower 
planes—tin reflector cones that held magnesium strips. In 
the tiny snout, far in front of the grinning propellers, a head 
showed for a moment and stared downward at the hangar 
floor eighteen feet below. Then the head disappeared, and 
the slim, chaste needle of a machine-gun barrel rose at a 
high angle from the cockpit in the snout and revolved 
slowly on the mounting yoke. 

Old Smith's eyes traveled to the five other machines 
in the hangar. Five huge moths, with wings still folded 
in their cocoons, waiting to go out and lay their eggs— 


waiting for the darkest hours of the darkest 

Twice a week they went-—-sometimes three times, on the 
nights when the moon set early. Hours it took to get them 
ready in the darkened hangars; hours of nervous, meticu- 
lous toil. Then suddenly they were gone in the night sky, 
their engines howling down the silences until the last echo 
galloped away across the flatlands. For a moment more 
the crowds on the tarmac would watch until the red, 
and white dots of the navigating lights disappeared in the 
darkness above. Then they would turn, sleep-stupid, and 
stumble to their huts to wait until the morning phone call 
told them that somewhere out on the sandy wastes of the 
Channel beaches the machines were back again, waiting 
patiently for the bomb holes on the airdrome to be filled up 
for their return, for lorries to bring them petrol and oil 

Night after night Old Smith had ‘seen it, and of all the 
decrepit, superannuated flotsam in the R. A. F.—Class C 
fellows with third-class air-mechanic ratings, odd-job, pail- 
carrying men from the four corners of nowhere—it had 
affected him most. Boys they let do it; why shouldn’t he? 
Not so old—forty on the books, he was. A bald lie, per- 
haps, but with his mustache off and his hair taken care of 
at one pound sixpence a bottle and his heart still good 
why not? Heshrugged. Months before, when no recruit- 
ing officer would take him and he wouldn’t take the only 
job they said he was good for, he had come to the R. A. F. 
with joy in his heart. It had been enough to be allowed to 
do anything then. Now it was different. By gad, sir, 
Captain Metcalf, the pilot of this very machine, was a bare 
twenty-two, and young McKenzie, the relief pilot, was just 
nineteen—mere children to do the job, while a man like 
himself—a man who knew a thing or two 

He shrugged and half stooped for his pails. 

To the right of the grinning propeller above his head a 
pair of feet protruded from a hole in the throat of the 
machine. They groped a moment for the rungs of the 
ladder that reached to the hangar floor. The little white 
sign that hung from the lower plane—the white sign with 
its black, warning letters, Keep Clear of Propellers—trem- 
bled slightly with the movement of the groping feet. Smith 
pulled hurriedly at the sides of his balaklava, patted its 
woolen surface against his ears and stooped again for his 
pails. 


green 





























The feet were halfway down the ladder when he stood 
up. The head that belonged to the feet turned sharply, and 
in the light from the working lamps on the floor the eye 
balls glinted. 

“That you, Smith?” 

“Te.” 

The gunnery sergeant climbed down the remaining rungs 
and stood on the cement floor. ‘‘’Ow’'d you like to fly 
tonight?” 
Sir?”’ Smith’s heart jumped a 
twitched suddenly behind his knees 

“Yes I’ve spoke to Mr 
I'll tyke you on the bomb toggles wiv me. ‘Op it now! 
Drop them pyles. Draw yerself a suit an’ ‘elmet out of 
stores, and if you’ve a sweater, tuck it on underneath 
You'll need gloves I'll give you a chit the 
storekeeper. You’ll want a snack of tea about ‘arf-past 
eleven. Report to me here in flight office wiv the rest of the 
crew, An’ leave yer putties off. ’Twon’t sh 
suit. Stops circulation. ’Op it now!" The sergeant turned 
on his heel and walked off into the shadows 
sharply above the muffled noises. “*Ho, Gowan 
ment on Forty — Smith’s for flying tonight!”’ 

Somehow Smith managed to stumble out into the open 
air. He stood for a moment just beyond the light-lock 
door with his eyes so tightly shut that the wrinkled flesh 
around them twitched with the tension. He had stood 
that way once before in his life. More than three years 
ago, it was. He had sneaked off from Town and gone down 
into Kent to stand alone upon the cliff tops, a solitary, 
pathetic old figure in tweeds, listening and straining for the 
sounds that came from Flanders—came rolling and 
thumping across the gray Channel waters like muffled 
Somewhere out France, 
Poor English 


beat and the cords 


McKenzie 


*Olloway’s sick. 


too. for 


ow under the 


His voice rang 
! Replyce- 


drums. English guns there in 
English guns hammered angrily in the mist. 
guns—small-calibered 
and pitifully short of 
ammunition, yapping 
insolently like terrier 
dogs into the throats 
of forty-two- 
centimeter mastiffs. 
Yapping with deadly 
precision until the 
day’s allotment of 
shells was gone, then 
hooking in bravely 
and galloping back- 
ward— ever backward 
to the Marne. He 
had stood upon the 
cliff tops in the gath- 
ering dusk with 
eyes tightly closed 
and his fists clenched. 
That time, when he 
had opened his eyes, 
tears clouded their 
pale blue—two tears 
that trickled gently to 
his chin and splotched 
the glazed white 
points of his collar. 
Presently he had 
shrugged, half in an- 
ger, half in self-pity, 
and gone home for 
two years to sulk. 
Now, at the hangar 
door, there were no 
tears. When he op- 
ened his eyes, they 











his 


glinted sharply and 
he pounded his fists 
against each other 
until the knuckles 
screamed in pain, 
Flying! By gad, sir, 
flying! 


He set off briskly 
toward the dark hut- 
ments across the air- 
drome, his feet pound- 
ing harshly against 
the iron surface of the 
ground. Ashe walked, 
the blood flowed again 
in his cramped legs. 
He straightened his 





shoulders under his 
rough tunic and drew 
in his old stom- 
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his breeches hung slack against it. If a man could kee 
stomach in and his legs strong —he ] i t 
darkness —at one pound sixpence a bottle w 
take care of itself. Clever thought, that Anyone « 
would have chosen a staring, spurious b Not 
Smith blond soft blond ever t the r t I 
left in the old dog yet. He pushed open the door t 
the hutments. Old Smith they called him. How i 
Humph! 

The room was foul with the stale sme work « gare 
and the acrid tang of cigarettes. By gad, ar f 
wangle himself into the R. A. F t i air me 
chanic in these days, but few of them ever went a 
lines on araid! He pulled on his sweater and ur f 
putties. Sound of guns! Humph! Tonight it was fight 
Old Smith —fiddlesticks! 

Outside again, he lunged briskly through the darkness t 
stores. He laid his chit upon the unter with a thumy 
his fist and received in exchange one brand-new 
tion, a helmet and a pair of leather gloves. He stuffed the 
gloves and helmet into his tunic pocket, threw the hug 
teddy-bear bulk of the suit across his shoulder and set 


for the men’s mess. 


Across the airdome he 


hangar doors as they were rolled 


into an awkward 
It was after eleven o’c 


broke 


trot 


] 
1oe 


could hea 


his legs into the board-like trousers « 


his tea 
through the stiff sleeves. 


Around } 


m the gunners ar 


¢ 
if 





k by his wrist watcl 


He buttoned the ankle straps and t} 


gle men of the squadron were slumped on the benches 


ing in sleepy silence. 
and drank the last of hi 
“*Dinna hurry, Smith. 


cum. They're verra | 





ach until the top of 





s tea 


Monnhei 


yackward 


He buttoned up 


the 


fr 


mnt of the 


After a Moment the Shrapnel Stopped 


r er f the me -" 
t re He } ‘ 
+ ‘ r Acr he 

f ta i tri +t} 
maching ik ene 
see ti nearest plane 
darkness b le her 

ret 4 A £ 
imn M4 tne g 
erted tine ‘ and YY 
ap f r r t ¢ 
and a f TY f 
down the ‘ ‘ 
was ‘ t 

Smith threw ba ‘ 
His t 1 race w wit 
nag 

He stumped t 
the flight € e Ww 
n upward thrust t 

Hos was there ndt 
fter + Present 

ed open the door 

‘Now then, me LW} 

the hand tru it i€ 
ettes tonight uu after 
Mind! You, Smith, turr 
rot a wristiet dis If y 
ient ation of | 
ur That’s enoug I 
t now, you gunners! Get 

me along, Smit} He 
ingar again, and across 


ver dr 


eC 





i+ 






darkness trembled 
» one’s eyes and 


es trom the 





and pointed up- 


tne 





+ } ’ 

et. He tapped 
“ 

them na nos ns 


Continued on 
Page 88 
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LORIAN SLAPPPEY undertook the task 

of putting Monsieur Marcel Chinard in 

his place and made an exceedingly poor 
iob of it. 

Marcel was very large, very black and very, 
bad. He had a reputation for toughness 
in Marseilles, and tales of his physical prowess 
vere bruited about the Quai du Port and even 
through the Rue Bouterie 

And with all France to choose from, Florian 


ver. 


had to pick Marcel. 

M. Chinard had first seen the light of day in 
i small Tunisian city. 

in later years he sailed from port to port 
in the Mediterranean on small, bad-odored 
craft; he knew every water-front dive from 
Constantinople to Barcelona and had even- 
tually settled in Marseilles because its water- 
front population seemed to him the kind who 
would be likely to satisfy his craving for 
action. 

The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. A., came to Mar- 
seilles from Nice with the idea of using the pic- 
turesque water front of that city for a few of 
its rollicking slapstick comedies—two-reel fea- 
tures which were being shown hilariouslyin one 
hundred and seventy first-class first-run houses 
throughout America. Twenty-one American 
negroes, plus one gangling gentleman who had 
been added to the troupe on the Riviera, set- 
tled themselves in a modest and rather pretty 
hotel on the broad reaches of the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine, and word was sent out that 
extra people were required for certain scenes of 
violence. 

Foremost among the applicants was Marcel 
Chinard, of Tunis, the Mediterranean and 
Marseilles. He towered above the other can- 
didates as Excalibur would overshadow a fenc- 
ing foil 

He was considerably over six feet in height, 
huge arms dangled from tremendous shoulders, 
a small bullethead was distinctive chiefly for a 
broad flat nose and two reddish little eyes 
which peered out from under protuberant 
Drows. 

Marcel moved with a lithe, seafaring 
roll. Every motion bespoke power. And 
at first he seemed quite meek and hum- 
ble—which is probably what deluded Mr. 
Slappey into the belief that he could sub- 
jugate this hefty creature with his own 
debonair insouciance. 

Director Julius C#sar Clump, chief of 
production for the traveling organization, 
chose Marcel instantly. The dark person 
from Tunis was certainly picturesque, and 
Cesar saw everything through the eye of 
the camera. 

He visioned scenes of pictorial murder 
and sudden death with the gigantic M. 
receiving end. Through 
an interpreter he struck a bargain. Mar- 
ce! was to work for Midnight during 
the troupe’s stay in Marseilles, and for 
receive the 


Chinard on the 


his hectic services was to 
munificent stipend of two hundred francs 
a week, that being a matter of approximately eight dollars 
at the then rate of exchange. 

Marcel was elated, and said so. 

“Tell him,” insisted Clump, “‘that he has got to do any- 
thin’ I says.” 
The interpreter held converse with Marcel. ‘‘M. Chin- 
ard speaks,” he announced, “that fo’ two hundred francs 
he will not only do picture fightin’ but also real fightin’.”’ 

‘Hot ziggity dam! Tell him maybe a mob will attack 
him an’ he will git beat up.’ 

‘“‘ He says fo’ two hundred franes he is willin’ to be beaten 
up, but there ain’t no mob big enough to hurt him.” 

‘Sweet papa! Listen at that, will you, President Lati- 
Ain't that somethin’ to find? We can shoot the 
works! Us can hire a mob an’ tell ’em to make it 
We gits ginuwine fight instead of fake stuff. 


mer 
whole 
look real. 
Hey you, Force p!” 

Mr. Forcep Swain, Midnight’s official author, stepped to 
the front. He was slender and elegant and quite literary. 


fl N D 
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Marcel Moved to the Rail of the Pirate Craft, Heid His Human Burden 
Above the Sapphire Waters of the Vieux:Port and Then Released His Grip 


“Yes, sir, Brother Clump,” he said in his precise Eng- 
lish. ‘‘What is your urgent desire?” 

Clump did some swift explaining. ‘‘This feller’s a gol’ 
mine, Forcep. ’Tain’t often a comp’ny gits hold of some- 
body which craves to lick a city. Fust chance us ever had 
to git real fights. Now you go figger out a couple of sce- 
narios which is chock-full of action. Also laughs, an’ chases. 
Give us a few new gags an’ be sure you have good parts 
wrote in fo’ Opus Randall an’ Welford Potts an’ Glorious 
Fizz an’ my wife Sicily. Be sure they ain’t gwine cost too 
much an’ that most of the shots is exterior, an’ leave me 
have one of ’em by tomorrow mawnin’.” 

Forcep hesitated, but only briefly. ‘It isn’t any undue 
degree of time you permits me, Brother Clump. But I got 
speed as well as genius. An’ tomorrow morning you gits 
one synopsis, with treatment. I’ll have the continuity by 
tomorrow night.” 

A young person sauntered languidly the hotel 
grounds, draped himself against a lilac bush and surveyed 


into 
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the monstrous figure of the unkempt M:, 
Chinard. ‘ Who,” inquired Florian supercili- 
ously, ‘‘is this person?”’ 

He was introduced. But he refused the 
grimy paw which Marcel extended. 

“‘Feller,”’ withered Florian, “je ain’t gwins 
shake les mains with such as vous. 

Marcel shook his head in puzzlement and 
spoke swiftly in French. The interpreter passed 
it along. “‘ He thinks you donot like him, M’sieu 
Slappey.”’ 

Florian waved grandly. 
roughneck like him, an’ 

The other started forward: 

**Ah-h-h! Mon ami - a 

“* Je ne suis pas votre ami!”’ snapped Florian, 
with a startling burst of French. ‘I don’t 
*sociate with no Europeen cullud trash.” 

M. Chinard did not know precisely what 
actuated Florian’s aloofness, but he did gather 
that he was not excessively popular with this 
elegant little fashion plate with the high ma- 
hogany complexion. The sensitive soul of 
Marcel was hurt. He craved to stand in with 
this queer group of English-speaking negroes 
who lived in a good hotel and seemed to pos- 
Therefore he gave a philo- 
moved away. Florian 


Con prez? 


**J’aino time fo’ a 


sess much money. 
sophical shrug and 
stared after him with distaste. 

“Tryin’ to be mon ami. I'll mon ami him 

if he fools aroun’ me.” 

Director J. Cesar Clump voiced a warning. ‘“ Bet- 
ter leave that feller be, Florian. He’s bad medicine.”’ 

“If he’s bad medicine, Ise sick. An’ when Ise sick, 
bad medicine is the fondest thing Ise of.” 
l'ain’t safe “4 

“Lay off me, Cesar. An’ don’t speck me to go bud- 
dyin’ aroun’ this heah town with no such feller as that. 
I picks my frien’s, I does—an’ I don’t pick ’em so 
black, n’r neither so dirty, as him. 

For two days Florian rode high. M.Chinard, some- 
what dazed by these queer negroes into whose midst he 
had been cast, exhibited a meekness and mildness which 
would have shocked his intimates. But with the com- 
mencement of the third he began to get his bearings 
and there crept into his demeanor a hint of assertive- 
ness not without portent. These strangers were queer, 
but their skins were colored as his and their manner 
isms not entirely unlike, although covered over with 
a cultural veneer which Marcel had theretofore no 
ticed only in his Caucasian brethren. 

The current ptoduction was proceeding amazingly 
Directors Clump and Fizz were enthralled by 
For 


“aor 


” 


well. 
the picture possibilities of Marseilles’ water front. 
two or three days, while Forcep Swain labored over his 
continuity and costumes were being readied, one or the 
other of the directors nosed about the old town— along 
the Quai du Port and on the Rue Coutellerie. Once 
they even entered the sinister limits of the Rue Bou- 
terie, but instinct informed them that here was no place 
for Birmingham colored gentlemen. 

And while one director searched for location the 
other shot preliminary scenes. These scenes had much 
to do with Marcel Chinard. They took Marcel at his 
word and arranged to have constant assault committed 
upon him. They provided him with feats of strength 
beyond ordinary human power and he performed each 
with startling ease. They flung things at him, and 
these missiles bounded off his body and head like so many 
soft rubber balls. They instructed him to run fast and 
fall hard, and he obeyed the commands with never a ques- 
tion, and gradually there crept through the troupe a great 
admiration for the human rock pile. 

M. Chinard sensed this and consequently became strut- 
ful. Once, when Spokane G. Washington, a large and pow- 
erful negro, dared to become uppity, Marcel circled his 
arm with five steel fingers, held him at a distance, stared 
balefully into his frightened eyes and promised mayhem 
should anything of like sort again occur. Spokane slunk 
away in terror, and collided with Florian Slappey 

“‘Whaffo’ you let that big hunk of tripe do you that- 
away, Spokane?” 

“Golla! That feller is strong!’ 
““Pff! He’s one big bluff.” 

“Maybe so, Florian. But he’s sho got me where he 
I woul’n’t no mo’ start somethin’ with him than 


wants me. 
I'd tickle the off hind leg of a he-mule with a lit cigarette.’’ 






































Mr. Slappey was disgusted. His antipathy to Marcel 
was instinctive and deep. 

‘“‘He ain’t got me scared,” boasted Mr. Slappey. ‘“N’r 
neither he never will have. An’ if he ever tries to git 
funny 4 


Spokane G. Washington looked long and sorrowfully 
upon his diminutive friend. Then he shook his head and 
moved away. 

‘Just lemme know when you decides to git into action 
with that feller, Brother Slappey, an’ I goes to the open-air 
flower market an’ selec’s a swell booquet fo’ yo’ obse- 
quious.”” 

“*Fumadiddles! 
bluff !’’ 

Florian was sincere in his belief. He compared his own 
haberdashed elegance with M. Chinard’s flagrant un- 
couthness and looked upon himself as a superior being 
Also, he sensed the rebirth of confidence in the massive 
chest of the ebony extra man, and didn’t like it. It was all 
very well to hire hoi polloi, but it behooved each member 
of the company to see that such strangers were kept abso- 
lutely in their places. 

Marcel was not. One or two lady members of the troupe 
seemed keenly interested in him. Little Excelsior Nix, 
Midnight’s child prodigy, remained in Marcel’s vicinity 
and called upon that gentleman to exhibit feats of strength. 
This particularly irritated Florian, whose official capacity 
with Midnight was that of legal guardian to little Excelsior. 
But before Mr. Slappey plumbed the depths of the child’s 
affection for Chinard a real friendship had developed be- 
tween them. 

The company sat back, tongue in cheek, and watched. 
Then, as it witnessed the flowering of Florian’s dislike, and 
an increasing rancor in Marcel, it warned. Florian turned a 
deaf ear to the heartfelt advice of his associates. 

‘*No man of brains needs to be scared of such as him,”’ he 
proclaimed. ‘I can control that guy with the power of my 


Marcel Chinard ain’t nothin’ on’y a 


eye. 
“‘Provided he don’t bust you in it first.” 
“*T guess he knows better than to start anythin’ with me.” 
“Great wiggilin’ gol’fish! Florian, you don’t think you 

can lick him, do you?” 

“Sholy not. But I think he ain’t got the nerve to 


wallop me.” 
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The other shook his head sadly. ‘‘You remin’s me of 


sunlight just befo’ the storm, Brother Slappey. But this is 


the ve’y fust time I has ever knowed you to invite Mistul 
Suicide to come an’ kiss you.” 

Marcel sensed Florian’s hostility and was vastly puz 
zled. He cornered the gangling Ethiope Wall, ex-doughboy 
and present interpreter for Midnight, and dispatched him 
for information. Ethiope cornered Floriar 

“Brother Slappe _ he said, ‘‘ M’sieu Chinard craves to 
know is you sore at him? 

“Yas-suh,”’ responded Florian promptly, “I is.” 

“Why?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You is peeved at a man you dunno why?” 

**Uh-huh.”’ 

***Scusin’ me, but that don’t make no sens« 

Florian flung around angrily. ‘‘Lay off 
Does I dislike somebody tha’s my business. An’ has I got a 
reason or ain't I got a reason makes no diff’ence. I ain't 
never liked that feller fum the fust, an’ each day he stays 
with us he gits mo’ unpopular with me. Tha’s all.”’ 

The message, discreetly censored, was delivered to M 
Chinard, and that large, dark Tunisian permitted his own 
resentment to flower. He yet stood somewhat in awe of 
Florian’s elegance, but when it came to groundless antip- 
athy - 

On a Thursday morning —a day of bril 
Riviera balminess--the company repaired to the Vieux 
Port for picture making. They were all present—execu 
tives, stars, musicians, camera and technical men and 
extras. Director Clump had been there before and selected 





sunst 


a battered old hulk as the scene for some shots of a comedy 
pirate craft. 

Costumes were donned. Two gendarmes arranged for it 
advance restrained a crowd of surly and curious onlookers 
All about them were rotting craft, pulled up on the beacl 
to expire. Clump was in charge of the scene—eager, 
dynamic, positive. A few shots, acted by the leading men 
and women, were first made; then, under Clump’s orders 
and by means of Ethiope’s interpreting, the extras were ir 
structed to attack the ship in their réles of pirates. Mr 
Clump made it clear that Marcel C 
positively not wanted in the early scenes. 








jinard was most 
Later he was to 


be used violently to repel boarders. 








Therefore 1ite natur M. Chinard gravitated t 
ward the de i a near-f K where I r 
was standing w his diminutive protég oe \ 
rXce rr viewed the approach of |} gigant frier 

y and started toward hin Immediate Florian g 
hase. He overhauled Excelsior just as the yw 

f a) + ’ tlar leg 

t of mbing up one muscu eg 


**‘Come heah, Excelsior.”’ 


ympromisingly harsh. 












gly 

‘Says which, Mistuh Slappey 

“Says remove yo’se’f away fum t ‘ 

Marcel was frowning. He knew » | 
understood what was transpiring. 

‘How come 

‘Don’t ask me no silly questior I guardeen, ar 
when I says come, you comes.” 

‘But, Mistuh Slappey 

Florian wrapped his hand around Excelsior’s arm ar 
gave a jerk. He opened his lips to speak, but the word 
never came forth 

Marcel moved with amazing swiftnes Before the 
startled eyes of the mpany he inse rted one hamlil har 
beneath Florian’s col The other was used to clutch Mr 
Slappey’s trousers. Extending the wriggling and profane 


Mr. Slappey before him as one might carry a damp dog 
Marcel moved to the rail of the pirate craft, held his hu 
man burden above the sapphire waters of the Vieux-Por 


and then rele: 





Florian fel 


spraddled out, and t 


later Mr. Slappey reached the surface. He swam to the 


e spray rose high 4 few second 


shore, climbed out and moved toward the ship. M 


Chinard paid him no heed, but picture making had ceased 
His dap 


‘ 


perness was somewhere in the Mediterranean, his fine 


Mr. Slappey presented an abject appearance 


clothes clung to the slender figure like tissue paper. Anc 
Florian Slappey was mad. His voice rose shrilly on the 


morning air as he demanded service of t 





** Ask him,” he howled, “‘if he knows what he done 


Ethiope asked and translated the answer 


ll fast He struck the water all 


“‘He says yas-suh he knows what he done an’ you is 


ucky you ain't entirely dead.”’ 
‘Tell him he better look out.” 


Continued on Page 104) 

















Florian Strutted Before 





the Evil Multitude. 





He Clenched His Puny Fists and Waved Them 





“*La Guerre!" He Explained Loudly 
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The Beach at Santa Barbara, California. 


At Right—A Spanish Fiesta 


By CORRA HARRIS 


ANTA BARBARA isa beautiful miniature city which 
lies in the bottom of one of these green chalices so fre- 
quently to be found in the West upon the shores of the 

Pacific Ocean, tilted, wide oper. to the sea, and cupped in 
on all other sides by the descending slopes of those rose-and- 
lavender-colored mountains which appear to have herded 
in there from the desert. It is splendidly populated with 
famous jurists, doctors, artists, architects and ambassa- 
dors living in the past tense of golf and leisure. And it is 
completely garrisoned around the top with millionaires. 
Their palaces crown every height like pastel castles painted 
in the air. They seem to swim and swing in a mist of glory 
and bloom, now clear and close, now distant and dim, like 
faded tapestries of loveliness hung high against the para- 


dise walls of those amazing mountains 


all dependent upon 


fogs rising from the sea that sweep over them like veils, lift, 
and are blown away, dried out in the hot desert winds. 


The impression is that 
f the high habitation of 
gods. But we do not seem 
to make good as gods. No 
matter how near we come 
to imitating celestial scen- 
ery we remain dingily 
mortal to the last. To me 
there was something touch- 
ing about these intensely 
rich people who lived along 
the sky line above Santa 
Barbara. 

They must be philan- 
thropic, they must play 
polo and golf. They have 
no choice about that, but 
in addition to these obliga- 
tions, imposed by the creed 
of public cupidity and the 
social customs of the class 
towhich they belong, nearly 
every one of them indulges 
in some side line for his 
own private diversion. 

These millionaires who 
live so splendidly around the 
top of Santa Barbara are, so 
far as 1 know, the only ones 
n captivity. The people in 
the town below have them 
under admirable control. 
They use them unflinching 
f glory and profit of 

wn community If 


ant a iarge ang 


splendidly equipped hospital 
they pick on one of their mil- 
lionaires for the gift, and get 
it. The same method is used 
when they decide to have 
a theater of Grecian archi- 
tecture, with Ionic marble 
columns, erected in a green 
glade beyond the town. 
They have provided their 
little city with parks, muse- 
ums, libraries, and a fine-arts 
academy, simply by levying 
tribute upon these docile 
rich men. In return, they 
love and cherish them. This 
is the one place I have ever 











ent a 
Ter 
Seti | 


Paso 
_ ate 


| 
| 
| 





known where 
wealth is idealized 
and the victims of 
it free from the 
meanly adverse 
criticisms of the less 
prosperous. 

Nothing is ever 
said about their di- 
versions. On the 
contrary, what you 
may call the adult 
citizens of the town 
take kindly notice 
of these, as grown- 
ups humor children 
by praising their 
pets and pin wheels 
without descending 
to their mental 
level. Thus Santa 
Barbara keeps her 
capitalists strictly 
segregated. They 
use them as an en- 
dowment. 

The community 





itself has many old- 
fashioned English 











A Santa Barbara Garden 


customs, like after- 

noon tea, whether you drop in or not, 
and they never make a ruthless display 
of wealth in the matter of entertaining. 
The women seem to choose the fash- 
ion of their clothes from the elder best 
romances, not stylish, but producing the 
dim effects of gentleness, goodness and 
sentimentality. I refer, of course, to the 
older women, for at this time I had not 
seen the younger generation in action. 
They have a cordial smoothness of man- 
ner which is restful and kind, but never 
intimate. They have an enormous tech- 
nical vocabulary concerning art, music, 
flowers and literature, which they use 
without affectation. To me it was a 
trifle disconcerting, coming as I do from 
a section where we have no endowments 
from complaisant millionaires for spread- 
ing the refinements of life. Their spirit- 
ual background is mysterious, because 
they rarely use the words of piety or of 
faith, which was even more disconcert- 
ing to me, who derived most of my 
figurative vocabulary from Scriptural 
sources. I suffered conversationally from 
the feeling that it would be indelicate 
to refer too casually to Moses or the 
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prophets, especially in the presence of Episcopalians, who, Cousin Jane appeared serially in THE Sat- 
I felt instinctively, predominated among those who visited URDAY EVENING Post while I was in the West. 
me, and who impressed me as being among the loveliest- It is a story of ineffable charm. The innocence, 
minded Christians I have ever met. beliefs and mysticism of girl childhood prolonged 


In this connection I may as well make a confession and and interpreted with a whimsical ideality not 


» done with it: Socially speaking, I have always been a__ surpassed by anything James Barrie ever wrote. 
rt of blanderbuss. Many atime I have literally killed But it seemed too great a risk to meet the 
a light and pleasant conversation by letting off an unex- author after reading it. I prefer to think of 
pected charge of buckshot ideas. And not because I had_ Elijah ascending in his chariot of fire to know- 
iny more sense than the other people present, who have ing the grumbling old seer he must have been 
been startled into silence by this discharge, but simply be- on the ground, and I prefer to think of Harry 
cause I have never been able to master the fine and beau- Leon Wilson as the creator of t 
tiful art of conversation, though I have really tried todoso. little girl to meeting him face to face, and maybe 
I have studied music, for example—not the theory or the discovering that he is a bald-headed man with 
harmony of notes, but the conversation. For I have ob- the usual mortal perversities of a mere writer. 
served that some of the dullest people on this earth can The best authors should be read, not known. 
discuss music as if it were nothing more than the botany of Even if a poet has written an epic, one hour's 
sounds, easily taken apart and analyzed one note atatime. association with him may destroy the most 
They have no music of ideas, no rhythm of words, no_idolatrous reader's illusion of him. Your fa- 
feeling of exaltation about it, yet for hours they can talk vorite humorist may turn out to be an ordinary 
about music in a tone of authority. Why dothey doit? To person, dull in the use of the spoken word. Or 
me this is a humiliating mystery, especially in view of the what you believe to be the greatest living nov- 
fact that I am emotionally so sensitive to music that I was__ elist may prove to be a little peevish man whose 
near to shouting the first time I attended grand opera in false teeth do not fit, made intolerant by nervous 
Berlin years ago. Only the decorum of that audience, so indigestion oregotism. In any case, some writer 
learned in music, and the feeling of being astrangerin afar whom you have admired for his high notes in 
country restrained me. the purpling shadows of a great poem is almost 
I was up against an even more difficult proposition in sure to give vent to some meanly critical views 
Santa Barbara, though not so stirring, emotionally speak- 


hat enchanting 














ing. Many of the ladies who visited me appeared to hold ——————— 

up-and-doing scholarships in their fine-arts academy. If eT 

they had been contented to discuss art historically, as we — 4’ 

all know how to do in the women’s clubs at home, I ie : ; i 

might have trusted my lisping, stammering tongue Ja ei 4 

with a few well-chosen reflections on Leonardo ea $ 4 - 

da Vinci, or said something queer about Luini’s vA ie } 

Madonna; but when it came to a passionate y/ i i fm penta: Saat, ts the 


contention that sometimes raged among 
them about the technical difficulties of 
‘arving a cocktail tray out of the butt 
fa young redwood tree I was at my 
wit’s end, and practiced the modesty 


Sierra Nevada Moun: 
tains. In Ovat-A Mis 
sion in fanta Barbara 
of men quite cor 
trary to the nobl 


sentiments he bu 


If this was the cultural quality of 
a community populated by mere lay- | 
men of the arts, what, I asked my- 
self, must be the situation at Carmel 
by the Sea, where the human rudi- 
ments of all kinds of literary art live? 
I resolved not to go there, on account 
of a sort of idiotic respect I feel for those 
who know more than I do about the 
things I do not want to know. Thisisa 
delicate point, but it requires horse sense 
to make it. It is safer to enjoy the literary 
fruits of such geniuses than to take the 


gled in that mar 
tial epic, becaus« 
he was in a divine 
mood when he 
wrote it, and the 
thing merely inter- 
prets his mood, not 
his normal mind 
which may be a mean 
little mind 
The same precaution 
should be taken toward 
really great men and women 


chance of a personal encounter with any of them. 
wi o actually measure up In char- 


+ ! « . 
acter to their noble achievements 





safer to admire them at a dis- 





one of them. They are all very well in their 

proper places as heroes, statesmen, artists and in- 
ventors, but they are out of drawing with the rest of us 
W hy seek the sensations of f 
ing one ofthem? Just leta 
right then I eschew him as an unsuitable person for the 
happier relations of life. He may have started out with the 
best intentions; he may say in the glory of his fine emotions 


men to him when he is lifted up, but 


an inferiority compiex by meet- 
] 
i 


ttle renown stick to a man and 


that he will draw all 
he will do no such thing. He will be knocking them off his 


back, thrusting their mendicant hands aside He will b 


forced to avoid predatory people and barnacle friends and 
many more who want to be mixed up with him before 
the public. If he has written one successful book he w 
be dodging the literary lady who wants his opinion about 
the little spider web of poetry she has written. In 


the very circumstances and conditions attendant uJ 
fame compel him to become brutal in self-defense 


I am partially famous myself, with the usual humar 


streak of infamy widening in me on this account. I have 
almost a child’s gift for loving my fellow wome f 
of my fellow men, but I am pale at the mem the 





things I have been obliged to do in order 


I 
ance of dignity fron 





strength, substance and some sem 


those people who have been too easily drawn to me, t 





by affection or respect, bi ssist 
ance than it is wise or } er 
to be confounded wit} ber of 





those whose faith and appreciation have sustained me 





through many years of hard work 
























person, whether in literature or commerce, knows t 


The Avenue Leading to the Rucker Mansion, Ruckersville, Georgia, Where Mrs. Harris’ Father Was Born Continued on Page 129; 
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By George Agnew Chamberlain 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


XIII 

ARRINGTON was 
lonelier than he had 
ever been in his life; 
more than that, he was lone- 
lier than Harry Jones had 
been in the blackest days of his torment. Though he was 
rapidly widening his acquaintance, making friends and, 
through the sheer force of an attractive personality, break- 
ing into circles that accepted him only by forgetting that 
he pretended to be a detective, he had moments when 
nothing but the memory of Beard stood between him and 
some disastrous impetuosity. He saw red and would have 
gone berserk if it had not been for the strength he had bor- 
rowed from the old man of the mountain, the Beard of God, 

only living friend and recorder of the true Harry Jones. 
He began to visit the haunts of his abandoned and 
deserted self with more of the spirit of a crusader than of 
an investigator. Somehow he had to reconstruct Harry 
Jones, bring him to life again as he had really been—no 
better and no worse—in the minds of these people. Never 
could he have imagined that his efforts upon returning to 
Leaming would have to be bent to such a course. It dazed 
and depressed him; but, fortunately, sometimes it made 
him laugl 
He had 


Brosnahan, 


been seen several times in the company of 
facilitated his acceptance in Jack’s 
but not even such sponsorship could melt at once 
subworld. It looked upon him with 
It criticized his clothes, his manner 
Only a 


Cellar; 
> scum in that 

nd dislike 

vehind his back, but not for long 


WILLIAM 


LIEPSE 


“If You Could Just Put Harry Jones Back to Where He Was on the Day He 
Left—No Further Than That Even—There’s Almost Nothing I Wouldn’t Do 


to Repay You’’ 


few evenings passed before he was respected with such a 
fear as had never before been accorded to any head- 
quarters bull. The reason gave him secret joy, for it was 
nothing less than the knowledge acquired by Harry Jones 
in regard to petty grafter, ward heeler and crook. Harring- 
ton would never refer openly to their misdeeds, but as if by 
some sudden intuition would read a dark page out of the 
past as if it referred to some person who had almost faded 
from his mind—almost, but not quite. 

“Say, where did you get that stuff?” a trembling culprit 
would snarl with a nervous half laugh. 

“Oh, I heard about its happening around here some- 
where,”’ Harrington would reply offhand. ‘“‘I guess some- 
body must have told me.” 

He never embarrassed his hearers by pressing the matter 
further, but the impression spread swiftly that everybody 
in the town, high and low, was blabbing everything they 
knew to Harrington, whether it concerned Harry Jones or 
not. From that moment it became the rage to try to make 
him a friend by letting down the bars of confidence to an 
unheard-of degree. Stories were poured into his ears which 
would have given him a strangle hold on many a strutting 
figure had he cared to use it. He learned things that Harry 
Jones had never dreamed—some that made him feel pride 
in his fellow townsmen for his own peculiar reasons, and 
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others that not even the yardstick of toler 
ance could rob of their rotten meanness 
He was like a man face down over a water 
glass in a boat above the swarming pool of 
Leaming. Here fishes, large and small, eels, 
turtles, pollywogs, muskrats and diving mud hens disported 
themselves, unconscious of his watchful eye. Never before 
had he had such need of Beard’s broad teaching to see the 
sweet and forget the sour. 

When he turned his back on the water glass and stood in 
the town square at the rush hour on Saturday nights, it 
was all he could do to keep himself from shouting out at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Wait a minute! Listen! You don’t 
have to be a fish. Every man has to climb out of a wreck 
It isn’t what you pay that matters; it’s whether you want 
what you buy. Go away a mile and look back at yourself 
Try it. It’s the only chance you've got to wrap your neck 
in the silver cord and move.” 

“‘What on earth are you thinking about, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

It was Mr. Frazier’s voice, coming to him from far away, 
as if strained through a ton of water. Harrington looked 
at him and laughed. “I guess I’m a bit crazy,’”’ he said 
“‘T was miles away from here, and yet I wasn’t. What did I 
look like?” 

““Your face and eyes were burning as if you had fever. 
Nothing the matter, is there?”’ 

“‘T never was in better or more complete health in my 
life.” 

“‘Feel like a walk?” 

“‘Wherever you like. 

They started, and Mr. Frazier led the way down the 
length of the nearest side street toward the abandoned 
canal. It was Harrington’s favorite walk, as it had been 
Harry Jones’. An early spring had already brought a 
heavy mantle of grass to the fields, willows were in full leaf, 
and even the hardwood trees were flushed with green. The 

round was firm without being baked hard, and muffled 
their steps so that they walked soundlessly for a long time 
In fact, neither of them spoke a word until they arrived 


” 
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opposite Jasmine Pool, at the spot where Julian Detwetter 


was supposed to have struggled in vain for his life 
“This is where it happened,” said Mr. Frazier 
“Yes,” agreed Harrington, looking around at a scene of 
morbid devastation. Within a radius of twenty feet every 
bush had been stripped to the ground by trophy hunters, 
jug up and 


i root ¢ 


every tree scarred, and even sections « 
cut from the soil. ‘‘What makes human beings— humans, 
mind you—do a thing like this anyway? If you stand off 
far enough, Mr. Frazier, you can see how much more 
sensible it would be to hang all the people who came here to 
collect mementos than to bother about a murderer.”’ 

‘You really believe that, don’t you?” asked Mr 
Frazier, looking at him curiously but not as one who 
wholly misunderstands 

“I don’t believe in hanging anybody,” said Harrington 
“I believe in it less today than I ever did before. But if the 
advocates of hanging want to clean up the world I’m quite 
honest in saying I think these trophy hunters would be 
missed less than the average murderer.” 

“How are you getting along with your investigat 
Have you made any actual progress?” 

“T haven’t wanted to get you excited, but I expect a 


startling development any day now 

“‘I’m almost sorry to hear it,”’ said Mr. Frazier, with his 
slow smile 

“Why?” 

“Well, I've been watching you pretty closely. I liked 
you to start with, and I’ve seen how others like you, almost 
against their will. I was so prejudiced in your favor tha 
1 even tried to make myself believe you had a hope 
clearing up this old mess. But now I wish you'd just 
sleeping dogs lie and listen to my proposition.” 

“What is it?” 

“I want you to come into the bank as ass 
president. Wait a minute—I’m not doing you any favor. 


istant to the 
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When She’s Around He Breathes Another Air and Breathes it Differentiy"’ 
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Overloading the Voter 


OW that the election recedes into the past we may 
N have some rest from the tumult and the shouting di- 
rected against the voter who failed to go to the polls. This 
miserable creature deserves all he has been getting in the 
way of biting sarcasm as well as more direct frontal assault. 
He is a danger, a menace, to democracy. We hesitate to 
say a good word for him, even by indirection. Yet it is true 
that the voters who go to the polls are abused and over- 
worked persons, and it is not so surprising that some 
should seek to escape 

Not that the mere casting of a ballot is any labor at all, 
and surely the time employed is a slight contribution to 
The burden 


community, state and nation. 


comes in thrusting upon the voter dozens, in some cases 


one’s local 
even scores, of initiative and referendum measures, and 
then expecting him to vote intelligently. 

Whatever good reasons may have led to the adoption 
of this form of direct legislation or government, there are 
sections of the country where it is now being reduced to a 
logical absurdity. In a city of more than a million inhabi- 
tants the voters were asked in November to pass upon the 
solemn question of keeping dogs strictly within the prem- 
ises of the owners or allowing them to leave these premises 
The voters defeated this great momentous in- 
ternational issue, and it is to be suspected that their 


on leash 


fiat was less the result of profound study of the technic of 
dogdom than it was from disgust that such a measure 
should be included in the ballot. 

Presumably, the police or health department is capable 
of determining the range of dog operations. If not, cer- 
tainly the city council should be able to handle the ques- 
tion. It is to be suspected, however, that small groups 
of determined individuals or organizations dissatisfied with 
the local legislative body, or finding the enactments of city 
councils or state legislatures unsatisfactory to them, are 
resorting more and more to initiative and referendum to 
attain their ends. 

In one state there were twenty-eight measures on the 
last ballot, and one of the large cities had eleven addi- 
Though a few were trivial or even ridic- 
The 


‘ters were asked to pass upon rival measures for highway 


tional measures. 


ulous, most were of extraordinary fiscal complexity. 
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taxation and finance which the most competent legis- 
lature, employing experts and holding extensive hearings, 
could not hope to pass upon intelligently without months 
of debate. Even the most public-spirited and well- 
informed voters reached a decision only after painstaking 
inquiry, while the mass of citizens, if they voted at all, 
must in the very nature of the case have been moved 
largely by such light or darkness as local and sectional 
prejudices threw upon the question. 

In addition to many complicated financial measures the 
voters in this particular state were called upon to consider 
at least three questions of sumptuary or moral importance: 
prohibition enforcement, race-track gambling and reading 
the Bible in the schools. In general the voters were puz- 
zled and benumbed by such an array of measures. One 
newspaper kept six men at work for months studying the 
questions, and, of course, publishing the results. More 
than one educated and intelligent voter, unable to form 
so many opinions beforehand, took the newspaper to the 
polls and voted as therein instructed. 

It may be that the voters will provide a cure of their 
own for this intolerable abuse of the initiative and referen- 
dum, by voting down all proposals which they do not and 
cannot reasonably be expected to understand. Experi- 
ence is showing us that the old instruments of government 
are not entirely outworn. Whatever advantages lie in 
direct legislation, it is clear that representative govern- 
ment, through the medium of city councils and state 
assemblies or legislatures, still has a very important 
winnowing function to perform. Those persons who are so 
eager to put before the voters their pet measures, if really 
and honestly desirous of promoting the public good would 
devote some of their efforts to securing the election of 
desirable and honest-minded legislators. It may be that 
if people cannot govern themselves through representa- 
tives, they cannot govern themselves at all. 


The Best Dollar of All 


| , THEN Mr. Herbert Hoover tells us that the results of 

cutting out waste in industry show “‘one of the most 
astonishing transformations in economic history, the epit- 
ome of which lies in the fact of the parallel increase in 
wages with decreasing commodity prices,”’ he directs at- 
tention to a set of favorable conditions whose importance 


can scarcely be overestimated. 

The outstanding achievement of this financial era is the 
diminution of losses due to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, the alternate swings from high production to 
low, from boom times to hard times. The Federal Reserve 
System, which had first to fight for its birth and then for its 
continued existence, is partly responsible for this stabiliza- 
tion of conditions. Each year it functions more smoothly 
and more beneficently; and its natural evolution steadily 
increases its potential importance. 

Another significant development is the growing ability of 
certain industries to finance themselves out of their own 
working capital instead of being obliged to rush to the 
banks for assistance. The establishment and upbuilding of 
governmental agencies for the financing of agriculture have 
helped mightily; and their benefits should not be dis- 
counted because they have not worked miracles that they 
were never intended to perform. The fine art of railroading 
has made enormous forward strides, and the new efficiency 
which characterizes it means savings of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

The campaign against waste which Secretary Hoover 
and his colleagues in the Department of Commerce are 
waging is not directed either against individual managers 
or even against individual corporations, but against slack 
methods and practices which have commonly obtained. 
Their work has been that of teachers, investigators, devisers 
of improved methods and generators of new ideas of wide 
and significant application. The results they have obtained 
are impressive, and they would be astounding if it were pos- 
sible to measure them and display them in the round. 

Economic well-being cannot be estimated solely in terms 
of dollars any more than physical health can be appraised 
by the weight of the patient. Too many factors enter into 
the problem. This we do know: The dollar saved is the 
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best dollar of all. It is not only a dollar earned but a dollar 
collected. We have no outside agency to thank for it. It 
did not come into being by fluke or caprice. We produced 
it by our own superior skill and management; and we can 
produce another just like it even if outside conditions 
change for the worse, customers fall away or crops are bad. 

Every industry ought to have its mental plant as well 
as its physical plant. Even the best machinery wears out 
and requires constant upkeep and renewal. 
ment as expressed in superior methods and practices need 


Mental equip- 


never wear out if there is a proper system for training 
young men and keeping up the brains and know-how of the 
plant by the constant infusion of new blood. 

There has never been a time and there never will be a 
time in which industrial groups cannot be heard shouting 
‘Business is rotten!’’ There is something in our national 
temperament that prompts us to talk of receivers, sheriffs 
and poorhouses whenever we are not operating at high 
We have had such large doses of prosperity that 
Nations, like children, 


peak. 
moderate ones never satisfy us. 
grow by spurts, with intervening periods of rest; and yet 
we interpret every slowing down of our expansion as a sign 
that permanent shriveling has set in. 

There is not a nation on the globe which underestimates 
its blessings and discounts its prosperity to the extent that 
we do in these United States. Blessings so encompass us 
that we cannot see the forest for the trees. Prosperity is so 
widespread and so abundant that we are no more conscious 
of it than we are of the air we breathe. 

While we sit moaning over our imaginary woes Europe 
commissions to sleuth 
**secrets,’’ to learn the sleight of hand by which we can pay 


sends over out our industrial 
high wages and yet continually cheapen production while 
still maintaining a standard of living which rises year by 
year. Foreign publicists write learned articles about the 
happy relations between labor and capital which they find 


here and spin countless theories to account for them. 


Motor:Car Thefts 


EMBERS of the Crime Commission of the State 
M of New York have spent no more profitable days 
than those they passed in a study of Canadian methods 
of dealing with criminality. The Canadians are a hardy, 
straight-thinking breed, and their standards of law en- 
forcement, as to both strictness and fairness, compare 
favorably with those of any other people in the world. 
Their administration of justice is swift and certain, and 
their penal institutions are conducted along such lines as 
The national attitude toward crime is 
It was summed up by a 


the term implies. 
the opposite of sympathetic. 
distinguished Canadian jurist in reply to an American vis- 
itor’s question as to the reformation of criminals. ‘‘ Hang- 
ing is the most effective,”’ was his matter-of-fact rejoinder. 

Mr. R. L. Calder, formerly Crown attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Montreal, was one of the most interesting expert 
witnesses consulted by the commission. Mr. Calder came 
out flat-footed for hanging as the proper penalty for auto- 
“Car thefts,” ‘‘are the basis of or- 
ganized crime. In other days the horse thief was hanged, 
not because of the value of the horses they stole but for the 
reason that they used the stolen animals as a means of 


mobile thefts. said he, 


fleeing from their crimes, as the car thief now uses the 
stolen automobile. Car theft requires an organization of 
both money and brains. It is difficult to reach such an or- 
ganization unless you can discover treachery in its ranks 
and by this means strike at the top man.” 

Public opinion neither would nor should sanction the 
enforcement of such a drastic penalty; and yet motor 
thefts and banditry are so common in our larger American 
cities and old-fashioned methods of suppressing them have 
proved so futile that the forces of law must either bog 
down in a slough of ignominy or be prepared to employ 
sterner and more effective measures. 

As far as transportatiou is concerned we live in a horse- 
less age; but the law, which always lags a generation or 
two behind existing conditions, regards private transport 
as if it were still accomplished by the Conestoga wagon and 
the one-horse chaise. Car thefts and motor banditry must 


slow down or the law must be speeded up. 
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Europes Grouch Against America 


GROUP of men sat in the smoking 
room of a big transatlantic liner 
last October, discussing the now 

familiar subject of Europe’s attitude toward the United 
States. One of them remarked, ‘‘The more I see of 
Europe, the more American I become. 

Now this man was not a raw tourist returning from his 
first trip. Nor was he the type that sperids most of his time 
overseas writing souvenir postal cards, blatantly proclaim- 


” 


ing Yankee superiority or talking about God’s country 
back home. He knows every personal and geographic 
phase of Europe out of intimate contacts before, during 
and since the war. 

What he said represents the general reaction of the open- 
minded person who went abroad this year and found him- 
self up against the tide of anti-Americanism. I except, of 
course, the confirmed sentimentalist. Like the professional 
and apologetic exile, he can see no wrong in a breach of good 
taste or manners by an alien country. For both the mania 
for foreign cult and custom holds despite all rebuff. 

Harsh and hard-boiled this sounds, but it is the un- 
friendly truth. If we are to deal frankly with this new 
European anti-Americanism, no words can be minced. I 
say “‘new,’’ because deep down under decades of am- 
bassadorial bunk, platitudinous exchanges of international 
felicity and decoration-inspired good will, Europe has, in 
the main, always secretly resented us. Self-interest is the 
real mother of ententes, and war need is no discriminator. 
It so happened that, under the pressure of that 
eternal revealer of character which is money obliga- 


tion, the mask came off this year. Hence it is high 


DA 


PROPAGAY 


Y 


time that the lowdown on a diverting piece of contempo- 


rary history be presented. 

In this and the succeeding article an effort will | 
to analyze the causes and the consequences of the tumult 
in Europe during the summer of 1926. It will involve no 
rehash of debt technicalities. 
this is finished business except for the fulfillment of obliga- 


So far as we are concerned, 
tions. What interests us is the personal side as expressed 
by the mood and actions of peoples of various countries, 
notably France and England. 

Obviously, it would have been inadvisable to make any 
appraisal of it while the campaign was at fever heat. Now 
that the dust is settled, so to speak, it is perhaps possible 
to make a fairly dispassionate examination. There is no 
desire to stir up further trouble. Unhappily, there remains 
an excess of discord in this still distracted world, all Locarno 
gestures and leagues of uplift to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There is this difference, however: Where formerly the 
French hated the Germans and to a lesser degree the Brit- 
ish, the Italians cordially distrusted the French and vice 


TOO MUCH STATIC 


be made 


By ISAAC k MARCOSSON =. 


as the Germans 
the Turks detested the Greeks, and 
national family feeling ] 
joined in a common aver 


to me in Paris: ‘‘The world 


parts. One is the United States and the 


the civilized globe " Between these parts flows what the 
poet called a dreary sea. 


cal subject 


t means that Europe is a pathologi Her ob 


In meaical 


session has become the United States. Stated 
terms, she is a paranoiac onthe subject of American wealt} 
They 


passion and beget hostility. 


and prosperity. are like red rags that inflame 


With nations as with individuals, the same kind of eva- 


sion invariably obtains. European countries, especially 


France and England, attribute their troubles to every 
cause except the real one, which is themselves. The cur- 
Underneath are 


Hig! 


tariffs, absurd frontier regulations, labor troubles and lack 


rency complications are symptomatic 
two primary reasons—politics and loss of trade. 
of coérdination lie at the root of the majority of the pre- 
vailing ills. 

Yet the debts to us are made the alibi 
gram to find out that all this hostility largely grows out of 


You need no dia- 


a very human failing which is summed up in the old maxim: 
” 


“The best way to lose a friend is to lend him money. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Mr, Will Rogers ——— Goes a-Fishin’ 


Artichokes and buckwheat cakes, “‘He said it did. The concrete was as smooth as ever, 


They Generally Are Charlotte russe and toasted steaks. and it stretched away to the east even as when he was a 
lad. 

“He almost cried while he told me how he had made 
fifty, sixty, seventy, many a time, and as much as eighty 
sister of the man who is suspected of being in possession the morning they chased Daphne Dugan and Bill Hesler 
pi information a to who was the secomplics of the mys- Turning Back the Pages home from the Red Bird dance.” rane 

erious unknown who assisted in kidnaping the chum of I don’t suppose the old car was still there? 

Beautiful Beatrice the sad-eyed Shop Girl.” “It was. The same twin six—long ago discarded, of 
course, but the identical boat nevertheless. Grandpa 

wanted to get in again and let it coast quietly down the 


he might 


Conveniently equipped with fork and knife, 
The cow, she leads a love ly life ° 
-Churchill Murray. 


OP, whose picture is this on the front page?”’ 
“That, my son, is a half tone of the stepbrother of 
an aunt by marriage of the second cousin of the foster 


8 ILLIAM,” said Mrs. McDurmiss Davenport to her 
husband, “‘did grandpa enjoy his visit to the scenes 

of his boyhood days?” 

Oh, to be a Cow! “He did,” replied the husband, who had just returned driveway until he was clear of the house, when 

from the trip with the old gentleman. ‘“‘Thatis, 1 think he give it the gas and dash away before the folks knew what 

enjoyed it, although there were times when tender memo- he was about, but naturally it wouldn’t move. The front 

ries almost overpowered him.” bumper still had that kink where he hit the water plug the 


“Did the old road look the same?’ 


T MUST be beautiful to be a cow 

And watch a landscape made of food - 
irtistic vistas crammed with dishes 
; Continued on Page 95 


To whet a hungry mood; 
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DOGVILLE ITEMS PERSONAL 


Stolen! A Large Wax Doll. The Thief is Known. 
Suitable Reward if Returned in Good Condition to the Post Office The Rector: ‘‘Whose?’’ 
Eddie: ‘‘You See That Guy Going Up the Street?’’ 


No Questions Asked anda East Side Eddie: ‘‘Say, Bo, Will You Preach a Funeral Soiman fer Fifty Bucks ?’’ 
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A womans subtle ways of ‘announcing’ 


her social position! 
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GIRL 


By MAY EDGINTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
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“You Have Your Work and Your Fun, if You Want it; I Have My Fortune; and Yet Neither of Us is Satisfied or Content, are We, Jewel?’’ 


XVIII 

EWEL saw, just as if it were another woman’s life 
that she watched, projected upon a screen, the quick 
approach of harvest--her harvest. When you were a 
‘hild, when you were a young girl, you sowed, tares or 
grain no matter, just in joy, trusting to happy skies ana 
And then, almost at once it seemed, so the 

gay years flew, the rustle of the harvest! 
en she left Flora, with the daffodils and pink may 
sheaf along her arm, and everyone she met 
k after her as usual, she saw this picture: 
i when she reached home it was as if the 
est were a little further on, had proceeded a stage. Her 


good fortune. 


mother met her at the door with a very dry gray face; quiv- 
ring a little in her aspen way when she was shocked or 
lismayed, and without preamble, she said, ‘‘ Father’s dead.” 

* Mother!” 

Drawing her girl in, and taking from her the spring 
Mrs. Courage answered: ‘“‘ Yes, just as he came 
It was all over. Heart—and we 
one of us knew it. We were so used to his 
So sudden, so quick. Isn't 
ve like that?”’ 

» her father. Mrs. Courage did not 
im the flowers that Jewel had brought 

ate their supper without him, and 
knew themselves alone. 


He fell at the gate 


en't we 


from Flora 
talked of | and 
~ a ed us,’’ said Mrs. Courage. 
‘We loved him,” said 


Love is » cove;re up, 


Jewel. 

* said Mrs. Courage. 

hree days in which they seemed to be making prepara- 

I uneral cards sent out, sympathy of 
hial visits of clergymen, flowers in wreaths 

Fleet and the Sandmans 

10 heard the news from Isolde 


he time i 
: . 1.4 
rom John Jef 

Heath, w 

set out to bury Courage. 


Pe 
irey 


Driving with her mother—very little and shrunken and 
black and white—in the carriage behind the hearse, Jewel 
saw the pageant of death just as she had seen, going from 
Flora, the pageant of harvest. Driving in the gloomy 
carriage, it seemed as if again she could see her father sit- 
ting in his worn chair by the fire, behind his evening 
paper; she heard him say: ‘‘I saw the Lord Mayor in the 
City today. I saw the Prime Minister turning out 
of Downing Street this morning. I saw the Minis- 
ter for War, and people turned and looked after him, and 
some of ’em touched their hats to him, silly fools. Just as 
I turned through Prince’s Avenue this morning—I go that 
way sometimes to look at my betters’’—here he would 
laugh—‘‘that old Lord Brownrigg walked out of his house, 
with his neighbor, the man who retired on millions from 
selling old leather. You know, mother? You know, Jewel? 
That man. The policeman at the corner saluted when they 
passed, and I thought: ‘It’s a fine thing to be recognized 
and revered like that—half the time for what you haven't 
done.’ RY 

She heard again her father’s patient, biting voice. 
and her father! Each wanting, craving, pining for the 
gifts and the graces, the joys and the jewels of the world; 
he resigned, sunk in bitter abnegation, after the manner of 
his type and generation; she passionately reaching out and 
grasping for the treasure. And there had been her mother 
in the background, trying, in the simple unknowledgeable 
way of her type and generation, to help; her mother, who, 
giving up hope for the father, had put all her hopes into 
the beautiful child. All three of them with wistful desires 
set on the same things—the gifts and treasures and adula- 
tion of the world! 

And now, as the procession of three carriages went 
slowly along in their dire blackness of black-dressed people, 
black horses, black plumes, she was conscious of passing 


She 


of all the men in the streets 
taking off their hats, walking bareheaded. She saw with 
her acute and quickened eyes, as they turned into the 
stately Prince’s Avenue on their way to the cemetery, some 
of those very same rich, secure and haughty citizens whom 
old Courage had known by sight and name, had hated and 
envied, but who had not known old Courage. They were 
walking, taking a splendid dog for an airing; or with clubs 
on their backs, in tweeds, from the golf course; or were 
going out, one or two, with their wives, calling. They had 
their very air and appurte- 


cars slow ing down in respec 


been so crushingly sure, by 
nances, of themselves and their kind; so oblivious of all 
others. 

But now, as old Courage passed in his chariot, 
proudly wreathed, they took their hats off and went with 
She saw the retired leather millionaire; 


his coffin 


heads uncovered. 
and she saw, getting out of his car, old Lord Brownrigg. 
And they made obeisance, humbly, reverently, with deep 
courtesy. And with the eyes of her newly sensitized mind 
she saw that respect and reverence are gifts. They are not 
bought, but given. She saw, sitting hushed beside her 
mother, that there is a common ground of chivalry, of 
reverence and of pity. She knew that the King himself 
would have uncovered his head as her father’s body 
passed by. 

Mrs. Courage, holding her daughter’s hand, saw too 
Only, with her tired vision, she did not see all. The sight 
of her mind, so tired, was short and dimmer than Jewel’s 
She said, with a faint smile, ‘‘ Father would be pleased if 
he could see that.” 

““Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Courage groped: “It’s curious, really. When 
you're alive and they know who you are they meet you 
in the street and don’t look. When you’re dead, passing 

Continued on Page 30 
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Fight 


Value 


The long-standing Hupmobile 
reputation for reliability has 
taken a new turn and a new sig- 
nificance in the past two years. 
Hupmobile’s invasion of the 
eight-cylinder field has carried 
with it revolutionary conse- 
quences. 

Hupmobile has proven that its 
long experience in fine motor 
and chassis manufacturing has 


resulted in a new type of eight 
value—transcending, not mere- 
ly in performance but in price, 
the very best the industry has 
ever produced. 


Hupmobile Eight has attained 
in these two years a new social 
status, a new and greater repu- 
tation for elegance of per- 
formance, elegance of design, 
elegance of appointment. 





In the best homes of the coun- 
try, it is competing against the 
finestand most costly eight pro- 
ductions, and winning on its 
merits, at a marked saving. 


All America is being aroused 
on the subject of eights, as you 
will be when you drive this 
magnificent Fight. 


Ten ‘Distinguished ‘Body-Types 


Priced from $1945 to $2595 f.0. 6. Detroit, plus revenue tax 


THE DISTINGUISHED 


HUPMOBILE 
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Continued from Page 28 
by them, and they don’t know who you are, they do that. 


I wish father could see.” 


There came a very proud day for Mrs. Courage when her 
daughter led her into the new flat; a little flat, in a quiet 
unfashionable street, but finished charmingly, even to 
flowers in the. window boxes outside. 

“IT told you one day, mums, you should have a maid, all 

, to wait on you.”’ And there the maid was. 
How did you get the money?’’—feebly. 

‘“‘T’m paying the furniture pecple by installments, mums; 
do realize I’m making money; I'm successful. Isolde’s 
has had a record year.” 

“It seems wonderful that you should give me every- 
thing, take care of me! My little Jewel! My little girl that 
was such a baby this time last year!” 

“Ah, but since then I’ve grown up. I’ve married.” 

Mrs. Courage gave her daughter a long, wise, sad look. 
She came and put her arms about her. ‘‘ You’re not mar- 
ried, my dear. That isn’t marriage.” 

“It has to do for marriage,”’ said Jewel. 

“Tf only he never comes and takes you away!”’ 

“Don’t let us talk of it,’’ said Jewel. For she still had a 

way of turning white, sick, even at the prospect. 
Tea in the new flat, brought by the first maid that had 
ever waited, in her own home, upon Mrs. Courage; the 
tender watering of the chrysanthemums in the window 
boxes; the switching on of the handsome lamp at dusk 
and admiring the glow of the room; the attractive color- 
ings of the cheap cretonnes; the leisure; the rest. “I’m 
in heaven,” said Mrs. Courage, and she leaned back and 
smiled 

“I’m going out tonight, mother.” 

Mrs. Courage just opened her eyes and smiled, and said, 

‘With that Mr. Fleet, I suppose?” and smiled again. 

Jewel was going out with that Mr. Fleet. And she looked 
her loveliest; such an untouched, radiant child that she 
made John Jeffrey’s heart ache when he came up to the 
little flat to take her away 

He paid his respects first to Mrs. Courage. And looking 
about the little flat, which Mrs. Courage displayed to him, 
he was seized with pride. He loved, above all things, a 
gallant woman, a brave woman; a woman who could turn 
from a darling little fool into a swift lioness, holding her own 
against the slings and arrows that she had called upon 
He knew now that he saw such a woman in this 


yer 
a a 
Va ¢ 


herself. 
untouched girl. He put 
about her the slim and 
sumptuous Isolde coat, 


and he murmured to her as they went down: ‘‘ You make 
my poor head swell. Wherever we go tonight no man will 
have a lovelier little lady.” 

There was the chocolate-colored limousine. They got in, 
and there she was, driving through the West End in the 
right clothes, in the right car, with the right man, going to 
the right places, just as she had vainly dreamed of doing 
a year ago. Only now—of what use was it? 

“Tt is a long time since I’ve seen you,” said John Jeffrey. 

**A very long time; not since the day I lunched with you 
after Isolde had made me a partner.” 

““And now we celebrate the new flat; a big foundation 
stone Jewel has laid.”’ 

“‘T thought, when father died, you would have 

“No. It thrills me to know you can meet your troubles 
alone.” 

“Aren’t you a strange man?”’ 

“With my visions of goddesses? I think many men are 


” 


like me.”’ 

“And many girls like me?” 

“There is only one Jewel,” 

“So is that why you stay away 
to fight alone?”’ 

“Not quite,” said John Jeffrey. 

“Tell me,”’ said Jewel. 

**T don’t know that I’d better,”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“Yes, tell me,”’ Jewel insisted. 

“I stay away because I daren’t come near.’ 

“Tell me more,” said Jewel. 

‘Are you still greedy, Jewel?” 

“‘T’m very hungry.” 

At that John Jeffrey turned and took her into his arms. 
And very fortunately the chauffeur—as if he knew—was 
sweeping them, not too fast, along the inky shining road 
of the Mall, with its great width, all flanking buildings far 
retired from its wide spaces and only distantly spaced 
sentinels of lamps. John Jeffrey kissed her; and she, taking 
his head between her hands, kissed him. 

“And that’s the first time since one day in a little cop- 
pice, under the blue sky, a lifetime ago,’’ he whispered. 

“Oh, John Jeffrey!”’ 

‘And it will have to be the last time until 

“When?” 

‘God knows!”’ 


said John Jeffrey. 
because you want me 


’ 
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“No,” said Jewel very sorrowfully, “‘we mustn’t love 
each other.” 

“It wouldn’t be good enough for you, little Jewel.” 

“T feel as if anything with you would be good enough.” 

“No, no, little Jewel. Because you are going to be a very 
fine lady.” 

But she rested in his arms nevertheless, until the facade 
of lights before Buckingham Palace faced them; and then 
she sighed and drew away, and just bending her head, 
kissed his coat sleeve and whispered, ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

“Oh, I shall drive you home,” said John Jeffrey 
scribably. 

They were going to the great new restaurant in Picca 
dilly, facing Green Park. John Jeffrey Fleet took her 
there for all the world to see, and, indeed, half the world 
in that restaurant de luxe knew her by sight already 
Fashionable women, who nodded to her after the friendly 
manner of the great today, said, ‘‘ Look, there’s that lovely 
girl who makes those divine hats—at Isolde’s, you know.” 
And men who noted her presence wondered why so per 
sistently and virtuously she refused their invitations, and 
detailed in their minds that they would ask her again 
For here she was with Fleet, the steel man, who had lately 
written some book, some kind of sociological work. 

Jewel and John Jeffrey were ineffably happy. ‘‘ Although 
we are apart,” said John Jeffrey softly across the little 
table that they had kept for him in a secluded corner, “‘it 
makes no difference really, does it? Never a day passes on 
which I don’t think of you. And you?”’ 

She told him; it was just the same. 

They danced. They had never danced together before 
this night when they celebrated the laying of a foundation 
stone. And even through their tremendous unhappiness 
they stayed, just for this night, ineffably happy. They 
allowed themselves that state of mind which says this 
hour is infinite; it is all we have and all we want; there is 
no beyond; it will last forever. Jewel and John Jeffrey 
Fleet soared into this realm of exaltation. 

Women said, glancing at that secluded corner: ‘‘He 
seems very smitten. But she’s married, you know. She 
wears a wedding ring. I expect it’s some unhappy story 
I asked Isolde once if she lived with the husband. Isolde 
said no.”’ Men resolved fatuously to try But 
Jewel and John Jeffrey observed no one. They danced 


inde- 


again 


Continued on Page 40 


It Needed Mrs. Heath's Voice Saying, ‘‘Look, My Dear, Here is Another Guest,’' to Rouse Her From Her Abstractions 
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WHEN BETTER 


SUvIiLe, BU 


WHENEVER, and from whatever angle 
you look at a Buick motor ¢ar, you see 
quality. 


Stand at a second story window and study 
closed car tops. Still another Buick point 
of excellence will reveal itself to you. 


ICA WILL BUILD 


TOMOBILES ARE 
rHEM 


Qualitp-Everywhere you look 


that are poured unsparingly into value. 


If you have the impression that all cars at 
the same price are approximately of the 
same quality, do not rest until you have 
looked at some of them, alongside of 
Buick. 


You will see immediately why Buick cars 
have made so many friends—why Buick 
) holds sales leadership, month after month, 
Buick builds the way all engineers would = and year after vear. 

like to build cars, if their volume or sell- Pret ai a 
ing price permitted. Buick has the vol- yyy, MOTOR COMPANY, 
ume, and volume produces the savings Di 


A Buick top looks staunch. It zs staunch! 
Few motor cars are built as well as Buick. 


MICHIGAN 
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FLINT, 


é lot Corpora 
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THE HARVEST OF Tile YEARS 


LONG about 
1900 I was 
really get- i Paes” 

ting into the swing 
of my life work, 


and was being rec- 


ognized for it; 
were big 
years, full of ac- 
tivity and of ex- 
periments that 


the results 


those 


were 
of all my experi- 
ence and my long 
com- 


xT 
sNa~ 


and close 

munion with 
ture. I was about 
the only unworked 
gold field in the 
world, and it was 
natural that a 
good many pros- 
pectors should 
discover me and 
attempt to file 
claims. 

Reading biog- 
raphy, especially 
of men whose pri- 
mary object has 
been something 
other than money- 
making, I have 
noticed that most 
of them sooner or 
later run into a 
promoter or a pro- 
motion and get 
badly singed. I 
was no exception, 
though I must say 


By Luther Burbank, With Wilbur Halll 


painful and in 
some cases the 
ae ae dangerous nature 





~ of the spines of the 
cactus, I began by 
exercising the most 
scrupulous care in 
handling the 
plants. But pres- 
ently it was clear 
that kid-glove 
methods in a ven- 
turethat forcedme 
to handle some- 
times as many as 
six thousand cac- 
tus slabs in one 
day would prevent 
any progress being 
made, so I gritted 
my teeth and shut 
my eyes and went 
into the battle. I 
emerged scarred, 
pitted and as full 
of spines as a pin- 
cushion. I haveno 
doubt that myskin 
has been pierced 
or entered by a 
million cactus 
needles; at times 
I had so many on 
my hands and face 
that it was neces- 
sary toshave them 
off with a razor, 
so that, as they 
worked into the 
skin, as they do, 
there would not be 








that I do not be- 
lieve any of the 
men who tried to 
exploit or subsidize me or my work had base motives. On 
the contrary most of them were actuated by a desire to 
increase my usefulness and to widen the scope of my 
experiments and to broadcast the results over a greater 
area. No, I could usually smell out a rascal before he had 
reached the front door, and I could always head him off. 


A Long and Painful Experiment 


I WOULD rather have five energetic and competent ene- 
mies than one fool friend; now and again my friends have 
led me astray, and it has cost me a lot of money, a world of 
trouble and a multitude of worries before I got back on the 
main track again. For more than twenty 
years I was embroiled in business rela- 
tions with various people, and I had my 
wisdom teeth cut on some pretty tough 
bones in that period. 

The New Creations bulletin of 1893 
to 1901 brought me to the peak of my 
activities. In eight years I disposed of 
no less than seven hundred different va- 
rieties of flowers, trees, shrubs, vines and 
grains, and | had enough newspaper no- 
tice to have satisfied Barnum. Mean- 
time I had started working on cactus 
with the aim of removing the spines from 
the plant and improving its size and nu- 
tritive qualities, having long been inter- 

sted in the idea of producing something 
that would be useful and profitable for 
our great Southwestern This 

yne of my most interesting projects, 
I am now confident, 


deserts. 


and one from which, 
the world will some day reap an unbe- 
lievable benefit. 

The most elaborate, the most expen- 
ive, the most painful and physically 
difficult, and the most interesting single 
series of experiments I ever made I made 


» cactus. There were, to begin 





Luther Burbank and His First Cactus Experiments, About 1890 


necessary for me to obtain specimens of as many of these 
varieties as possible. Before I was through I had received, 
planted and studied more than six hundred of the total 
number, and my farms carried the largest single collection 
in the world. As to cost, I paid collectors thousands of 
dollars for their labors in gathering the specimens and in 
transportation expenses in getting them to Santa Rosa. 
In addition I spent more than sixteen years at this work, 
and kept a sizable force of men at work off and on all the 
time assisting me. So it was expensive. 

As to the painful and exhausting nature of the experi- 
ment series, I can only say that I would not go through it 
again for all the rewards man can give. Knowing well the 





enough to each in- 
dividual spine to 
cause more than a 
temporary irritation. This was only one phase of the phys- 
ical difficulty encountered in the experiment; the cactus 
slabs are heavy to handle, they grow to enormous size and 
some of them to a considerable height, and I had literally 
hundreds of thousands of them to deal with as time passed 
So that the mere manual labor involved was tremendous. 


Life History of the Cactus 


UT, aside from the reward of having produced a new 

and valuable plant for man’s store, I was well repaid by 
the cactus in the interest its life history and its develop- 
ment during the work had for me, absorbed as I have 
always been in the miracles and marvels 
of Nature. Every step of the long series 
of experiments was full of delight for the 
naturalist, but more than anything else, 
I was gratified to be able to prove, 
through this series, two of the funda- 
mental laws «at I maintain underlie all 
biology. 

The pliability of life—the capacity it 
has for varying so that successive gener- 
ations acquire new characteristics, new 
possibilities and powers and new advan- 
tages, and for adding these new things to 
the heredity so that definite improve- 
ment is continuous—was one of the first 
fundamentals I discovered through my 
early work with plants, and on it I based 
my experiments. I had proved it time 
and again tomy own satisfaction, but the 
cactus gave me a demonstration that 
there could be no possible question 
about. It isso important a law, and so 
significant to man, that I want to tell the 
life story of the cactus briefly to make 
the point clear. 

Though varieties of the cactus family 
are widely scattered through those ter- 
ritories of earth where the climate is 
hot and dry, the greatest assortment and 








> than a thousand known va- 
his plant listed. and it was 


Pitalaya Cactus-- From Mexice 


‘Continued on Page 96 
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In this rich dish there is 
also a satisfying economy. 
For in buying the whole 
Premium Ham, you get this 
choice meat at a lower aver- 
age cost per pound. And 
every morsel that remains 
after the first serving may 
be used in some other deli- 
cious way: in sandwiches, 
in souffiés and omelets, or 
to stuff vegetables 


It is 
7 ff \ we zi 4 not necessary 
ia ‘VS et) C)\ . to parboil 
| Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 





For holiday feasting 


What a fine old custom it is—this sweet and mildin flavor. It’s atra- 
giving to a friend at Yuletide ditional dish for holiday feasting! 
“cane gift of rich food, some deli- Order one of these fine hams 
cacy particularly prized! from your dealer. He will be glad 

A Premium Ham, for instance! to deliver it to any address you 
Any friend who delights in good wish. And for your own Christ- 
things to eat would appreciate one mas or New Year’s dinner, plan 
for a Christmas gift. Premium Ham to have a whole Premium Ham 
is so tender, so exceptionally baked—a rich, distinctive dish. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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WHO’S WHO-AND Wily 


AD T7321 
(2) fT") } 
oe is xs 


ious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





Norman Rockwell 


ORN in New York City thirty-two years 
ago for the apparent purpose of paint- 
ng covers for THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post. In time he found his way into the Art 
Students’ League under George Bridgman, who 
taught him sound draftsmanship, thence to 
New Rochelle, New York, where he lives today. 

With a friend he took the old studio of 
Frederic Remington and launched a career. 
His love and understanding of children put his 
work in tl f many boys’ magazines and 
the rewards were sufficient only to purchase 
paints, canvas and pay half the rent. A couple 

f years at this and Rockwell scanned the hori- 
zon for greater worlds te conquer, finally sight- 
ing the Post, and his first offering had sufficient 
nerit to put it over; and here dates the be- 
ginning of a remarkable ten years of achieve- 
ment in the field of illustrating. 

‘Nothing succeeds like success.”” And with 
the courage gained, added to an insatiable 
love of hard work, Rockwell was off to a flying 
start top. There have been 
failures, but no setbacks. I recall his doing a 
cover for the Post five times; each time it was 
turned down he painted it again, completely 
over, on a fresh canvas. The fifth. was ac- 
cepted! Students, take notice! 

The kindly, whimsical humor and the quiet, 
loving interpretations of life, painted in his 
naive and wholesome manner, on the covers 
of the Post quickly attracted the attention of 
editors and advertisers galore, and soon he 
had more work thrust upon him than a con- 
scientious artist could do. 

“How brilliant!’ you say? Not at all! A 
plugging, plodding student in art school, and 
a plugging, plodding student in his studio. 


e pages « 


in his rush to the 








There has never been a period of brilliance 
in the course of Norman Rockwell’s advance. 
The answer is Work! After work, more work. 
After work in the studio, work at home, reading 
worthwhile literature on art and life, thinking out ideas, 
studying—work. Rockwell’s hobbies are work and work. 
The only aggravating thing about him is work. 

‘You need fresh air; let’s go for a game of golf.” 

“No,” he says, “I’ve got this Post cover to start laying 
in and a model coming in the morning at 8:30.’’ Conse- 
quently he is the world’s most atrocious golfer. 














ry A 


Chamberlain Who Has a Serial, The Sitver 
Cord, in This Number 


Mr. 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Rockwell Painted the Christ: 
mas Coveron December 4th Post 


When above 

system calls too 

heavily upon the 

artist’s energy and 

knocks him flat, he 

will of a sudden 

leap from his easel 

to a far-off land 

Venezuela, Europe, 

California— and is 

astonished to find 

upon his return that 

his clients still remem- 

ber him. Concerning 

the foregoing, one charm- 

ing aggravation in Norman 
Rockwell’s character is his in- 
feriority complex. The painting 
just finished is unsatisfactory—al- 
most always. He speaks of only two 
or three with merely a slight degree of 


the 


Mrs. Clyde S. Ford, Better 


And it follows that the sincerity toward his 
work is found in his friendships. All who 
know Norman Rockwell love him. Ten years 
ago, when possibly a half dozen of his covers 
had been accepted by the Post, his courage 
mounted to such heights as to guide him to 
the altar and—well, Mrs. Norman Rockwell 
is both charming and beautiful. 

He walks with his police dog Raleigh for 
exercise to and from the studio. He plays a 
good game of bridge, is an easy victim at 
checkers and keeps a party in an uproar 
His funniest mo- 


wit! 
wise cracks and burlesque. 
ments are when he is making fun of himself 
But after all—work, work, work 

CLYDE FORSYTHE. 


George Agnew Chamberlain 


HAVE been more or less 
two years at Bridgeton, New Jersey, the 
scene of The Lantern on the Plow sefore that, 


I spent four years in New York City, 


settled for the past 


publish . 
ing the views on Mexico which I 

in the preceding two years, spent 

City as American consul general. 

Shortly before going to Mexico I was co 
missioned by the Department of State to make 
an inspection of all the internment camps in 
Portuguese East Africa. The accomplishment 
of this errand, the last official ac 
years I had spent in Africa, included a trip 
of one thousand miles on the Zambesi. The 
journey was notable in that the previous dry- 

season record of two months was cut by me 

to thirty days flat. 
Before going as consul to Lourene: 
Marques in 1909, I spent three 
years in a like 
Pernambuco, Brazil, whic! 
post I assumed immedi 


ately after bein 


t ol the seven 





capacity in 


of the 
Press to 

Root’s vi 

Janeiro and the 

Pan-American 

rence of 1906 

ree months pre 

ious totnatevent, 

Ie] Farol 


= 
/ f ¥ . 
aetunct, 


( a weekly 
pub- 
lis 
New 


nounced that it 


ed in Capitar 
Mexico, an- 
Wwas 
owing to my two 
years’ experience wit 
that sheet that | got the 
appointment with the Asso 
ciated Press. 
Before becoming business man 
of El Farol in New Mex- 
was and deputy consul 


position | 


vice 


ico, I 


general at Rio, to whic! had 


satisfaction. The fine thing is always yetto xnownas Lucy Stone Territt been called from the chair of English at 


be done. Rockwell will spare neither time 
nor expense in finding the right model or object needed to 
fit into the subject he is painting; he never fakes. All the 
dogs in town know him. Along the street he is greeted by 
schoolboys and their granddads and grandmothers. They 
all love him; they are his models first, then his friends. 
He studies the work of Howard Pyle and goes back to 
Rembrandt looking for counsel; then to Abbey and Millet 
or Cellini, or wherever something can be found of truthful 
sincerity. His art library is large and growing; there are 
no books of twaddle. His knowledge of the lives of past 
masters is great and his respect for them profound. 
Rockwell’s financial success has been large, but second- 
ary. His work is always the first consideration, and the 
results have amply justified this fine attitude. To portray 
his philosophy of life and to have it shown to the millions 
who read the Post he regards as a glorious opportunity, one 
given to but few. 


Mackenzie College, Brazil, an institution 

founded by my father, and that had rescued me from a 

job as clerk in the consulate at Bahia. Ginr 

of New York, were originally responsible for my 
Continued on Page 47 
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& Company, 


Who’s She ?— Lucy Stone Terrill 


t 


ting 
be ng best 


AM editorially requested to write ‘‘a brief interes 
sketeh”’ of myself, the second qualification 
achieved, I’m certain, by my strict adherence to the 
And to do this, I have decided to answer the four most fre- 
quently asked questions in the letters from approving and 
disapproving readers. 
1. Are you one of these modernists: 
A. I have never had time to find out just and quite 
what “‘these modernists” are. I may or may not be one. 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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/ Fisher is evidenced by the facts. 
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FISHER 











The prestige of the emblem Body oy 


The 


facts are that those cars equipped with 
Fisher Bodies, in every price Class, are 
the self-same cars which lead their 
in value and in sales 


classes in beauty, 


BODIES | 
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Late Straggier: 


























Loving Nature in Picardy. Mrs. Van de Ritz (Touring Abroad): ‘‘Oh, My 
Dear, What a Darling View This is—So Quaint and Restful!’’ 


BEAR CREEK TOURIST 9 
came 


f 


The New Hobo: ‘“‘Lady, Could Ye Spare Me a Olid Commutator Spring ora 
Little Cast«Off Oii?"’ 
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OF MONTHS AND MILES 


THE STANDARD 


SEDAN 
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F.O.B. LANSING 


Day and night, week-in and week-out . . month after 
month, year after year . . not only when weather favors, 
but through sleet and dush and muck and mire. . through 
blinding snow and bitter cold . . now across icy stretches; 
now over jagged ruts; now buffeting deep drifts . . 


. Oldsmobile speeds on and on over the winding roads 
of the General Motors Proving Ground. 


Pioneering . . tirelessly . . true to a policy pledged 
progress. 

Proving the true value and full worth of each new feature 
and improvement. 


Meeting. .surmounting..in advance. . the trials of 
months and miles—‘“that the American family may have, 
at a moderate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
tastes as well as satisfies their every need.” 


OLDSMOBILE 


1 \ product of Gr ie Moro 
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GETTING ON IN Tile WORLD 


I Think I Can Sell 


THINK I can sell.”” Through the of- 

fices of thousands of sales executives 

flows a stream of aspiration—hopeful, 
alert-eyed young men seeking careers. 
Selling! Look at the opportunities! Think 
of the money! No office job for me! 
Every one of these hopeful, alert-eyed 
young men waiting in the anteroom of a 
sales manager for a chance at a job will 
say, “‘ Yes, I think I can sell.” 

Some of them can. Taken on as sales- 
men or junior salesmen and armed with 
their portfolios and their sample cases, 
they step out and succeed. Jauntily they 
set their feet on the path that leads to 
financial independence, and they keep on 
climbing. Others fail. They move from 
job to job, or they pass out of the selling 
picture altogether. And the number of 
failures is so large, the costly turnover in 
sales-department personnel is so high, 
that employers everywhere are trying to 
find the answer to the formidable double- 
barreled question: 

What makes a good salesman, and what 
makes a bad one? To answer the ques- 
tion, business is discarding guesswork and 
seeking the aid of science. The old- 
fashioned sales manager who used to say, 
“T know human nature. I can pick a 
salesman by sizing him up,’’ now is ex- 
perimenting with rating scales and intelli- 
gence tests. 

Typifying this trend toward a scientific 
approach to this problem of man power, 
a certain world-wide corporation whose 
salesforce numbers above 1500 has cap- 
tured a psychologist—lifted him from the 
faculty of a university, set him down in 
in the sales department and 
him: “Now go ahead and 
Find out how we ought to select 


” 


an office 
directed 
psychol. 
salesmen. 

For more than a year this man has 
been at work. A scientist trained in the 
methods of the laboratory, he has been 
collecting data, tabulating the records of 
hundreds of successful salesmen in the 
corporation’s employ, and hundreds of unsuccessful ones 
that have passed out of its employ, to the end that he 
may uncover certain laws and principles. His discoveries 
will be helpful, perhaps, to the young man who, picking a 
job for himself, decides to take a crack at selling. 

“The supreme quality or characteristic that adapts a 
man toselling work?” says this psychologist. ‘‘I don’t know 
that there is any one single factor. I do know, however, 
that it isn’t the thing called a magnetic personality. It 
isn’t gift of gab, or good looks, or the knack of wearing 
No. If I were to rate the factors in the order 
of their importance, I’d be tempted to give first place to 
I mean just normal good health; and along with 
A salesman’s first duty, it seems, is to 


clothes. 


health. 
ealthful habits. 


| himself,’ 


The Questionable Better Half 


“H ERE, let me show you something. This loose-leaf 
black book—-and you see how thick it is—is filled 

ases of men who have left this company’s employ. 
Now, let’s leaf it through and look 
at tl a There—‘ill health’—‘ health 
bad’—‘not strong enough for the work’—see how often 


to a mar 


far 
S or 


leaving. 
‘auses occur. 
“We've enacted a new rule for all executives who hire 
salesmen: Insist upon phys‘cal examination. On the ap- 
plication blank there are two questions about life insur- 
cant carry any? What was the date 
he carries no insurance, or if his most 
ask him to be 


those « 


ynce: Does the appli 

f his last policy. If 

ecent too far back, we 
examined 

“Tmportant’ itally so— for us and for the man. For 

ist recently there came to my desk a filled-in 

1 from one of our offices in the West. You see, 

s on applications for all our offices. Well, on paper 

cular young man looked excellent. On point after 


Culi 


L fy 


yy 


eoweess 


A+ a2 Great Pennyworfh Pause aWhile 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC 


point he qualified as fine recruit material—on all points 
except the one way down at the bottom of the long appli- 
cation sheet. He carried no insurance. 

“I wrote to the manager of that Western office: ‘This 
chap sizes up mighty well, except for one characteristic. 
If I were you, before I hired him, I’d find out why his life 
isn’t insured.’ The answer came: ‘I’m glad you raised 
that point about life insurance. I had intended to put this 
man into provincial territory, where he’d travel a great 
deal, sieep irregular hours and eat what he could get. And 
I found, upon questioning him about the insurance matter, 
that he has incipient diabetes.’ To have hired that man 
would have been to give him a chance to kill himself. 

“* Another chap, taken on before we began to pay so much 
attention to health, had to quit his job because of flat feet. 
Fact! His condition was so bad that on the day he gave up 
the struggle he couldn’t walk to the hospital. That, of 
course, was a misfortune for which the man himself was in 
no way to blame. But the point is that in justice to him- 
self, knowing how he was handicapped, he ought never to 
have tried to be a salesman. 

“This business of selecting men, you see, is becoming 
more and more personal—almost to the point of being 
impertinent. We want to know, for instance, about a man’s 
home life. Naturally, we want to know whether he’s mar- 
ried or single. Whether, as is generally supposed, a married 
man is a better employe than a single one, is something that 
I'm not ready to answer. But if the man is married, we 
want to know this: What is the attitude of his wife toward 
his work and toward him? 

‘*Here, look in the black book again—causes for leav- 


ing: ‘Domestic reasons’—‘ difficulty at home’—‘says wife 


dissatisfied.’ Accordingly, we want to 
know whether the man’s wife will be happy 
as the wife of a salesman; whether she'd 
be willing to move to another city if oc- 
casion demanded; and whether she can 
reconcile herself to a family income, not 
in the form ofa fixed salary, but in the form 
of commissions that may vary in amount. 

‘“*We want to know about a man’s past 
life, about his experience. Obviously, we 
want to know what work he has done, 
whether he has learned anything that, 
perhaps, he can apply to our work. But 
more, we want to know what jobs he has 
held, for how long and—this is impor- 
tant—why did he leaveeach one. If,inthe 
size-up that he gives us, he leaves a gap 
somewhere in his history, then we want 
to know specifically about that. You 
see, we’re aiming here at two qualities 
steadiness and integrity. 

“The other day an application came 
in here with just such a gap, a hiatus of a 
few months on which the applicant was 
silent. We asked him about it and he told 
us that he’d been obliged to leave that job 
because it required a bond, and he hadn't 
been able to get one. Why? We didn’t 
inquire into that. But we were obliged to 
tell the young man that we couldn’t hire 
him, at least not until he had straightened 
up matters with the bonding company 
that had turned him down.” 


Ball: Bearing Dispositions 


E WANT to know about school- 

ing. Our product is highly spe- 
cialized. In our organization a beginning 
salesman must study pretty intensively. 
And so we want to know, not so much 
what his mind retained from his 
schooling, not how full his brain has been 
crammed with knowledge, as how well his 
mind has been trained. Has he the capac- 
ity tolearn? We don’t even require that 
he be a college graduate; in fact, our rec- 
ords seem to indicate that, on the average, 
the schooling of our successful salesmen 


has 


ended with the second year of high school 
‘We want to know about his finances— whether he has 
buying some. If 


f 
f 
1 


owns real estate, or is 
intrusted with 


saved any money, b 
we hire him he'll be company funds an 
company property, and the best evidence of a man’s abil 


ty to man- 


to manage other mer s money W isely s his abi 


age his own. 
“And finally, we 
sonality; to the qualities that make up a man’s appeara 


come to that elusive thing called per 


and his manner and establish his place in the 
others. He'll need poise. He'll need the characteristic 
which is partly self-confidence—that 
carry himself well. He’ll need self-control, 
able to stand or sit without fidgeting 

“He'll need a good disposition. He mustn’t be 
liker—mustn’t harbor prejudices, personal, racial, political 
or what not, that are likely to crop out in his conversation 
and cause offense or start arguments. He must be tolerant. 
He’ll need patience—patience and persistence to keep 
plugging away. He'll need reserve. He'll need to know 
when to talk and when to keep still. He’ll need the ability 
to listen. 

“He'll need to wear well. 
cellent impression on his first call. 
he’s intelligent; maybe he’s even clever; he’s cheerful; 
knows just how far to go; and, happily, he knows when to 
leave. But our salesmen aren’t one-call men. On a single 
deal they may keep calling for weeks or even months. A 
good salesman must keep himself in good graces. He must 
an applicant 


enable Ss 


must be 


a dis- 


Many a man registers an ex- 
His appearance is good; 


l 
he 


always be welcome. And so our method wit} 
n several. 


than 


is to size him up, not in only one interview, but 
We want to know if, having talked with him more 
once, we still like him. 

‘He'll need courage 
And courage begets something else he'll 
And besides all these qualities, 


courage to face rebuffs and kee p 
coming back 

need, which is optimism. 
and despite the fact that business is real and earnest, he'll 


need a sense of humor.” —ARTHUR H. LITTLE. 
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An example of individuality obtained by using different Nairn GoLp SEAL IN atns in adjoining interiors—Belflor 
} Inset Tile No. 2155/4 in the hall; Belflor Pattern No. 2057/5 in the living room, 


Suiting the floor to the spirit of the room 


Time was, of course, when every room had They are totally unlike old-style linoleum 


a wood floor—and no one cared whether its | specially beautiful are the delicately mottled 
color went with the wallpaper, draperies Bel flor patterns that lend such charm to livis 
rugs or anything else in the room! rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms 

But today, floors play an important role in Nairn Gotp Sear INLaips are genuine 


the decorative scheme of any room. For the 


laid linoleam—permanent floors that last for 
modern idea is to have floors that carry out 


blend years and years. Patterns go clear through to 
) ° . tra ing - ve y , 
tne color scheme, 1n contrasting or biendins the back No expensive refinishing 





tones. And what lovely rooms result from it! : : 
- for just an occ isional wax 
In entrance halls, for instance, where dig- gleaming Their cost is thor 
4 
] : — 
nity is wanted, what could be more appro- nomucal And they is CG REE—A practical 
priate than the richness of this floor of Bel/flor homes as they are to cover shabby wv book on decoration 


Ins r Tile f : And Notice how 
much at home is the Be/flor pat 
ern in the living room with 
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friendly easy chair and davenport. 
To have any conception of the 

amazing recent improvements 

the artistic perfection of today’s 


linoleum design—you must sce 





the newest Gotp Sear INLaAiD 








together—danced and danced, the world 
forgetting. She told him all her news, includ- 
ing the story of her acquaintance with the 
pleasant widow woman, Mrs. Adolf Heath. 

For some while, as they talked, John 
Jeffrey turned this name over and over in 
his memory, until at last he tracked it 


down. “Mrs. Adolf Heath. She knows 


him!” 
“You mean,” said Jewel steadily, ‘‘my 
husband?” 

John Jeffrey Fleet ground his teeth on 
that. “Yes. Does she know your married 
name?” 

“I told her, though I am Miss Courage 
always in the shop.” 

“What did she say when you teld her?”’ 

“‘Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

“She would remember him,”’ said John 
Jeffrey. And into his mind there came 
Vicary, in the red library, confessing his 
misdeeds of borrowing clothes and car, 
speaking of Mrs. Heath, displaying, with 
abominable coxcombry, her card. There 
came back to him the glitter of Vicary’s 
eyes when he mentioned the diamonds on 
her plump hands; and the time, a night or 
two later, when, in the course of that fool- 
ish and fatal masquerade, he had waited 
for Vicary at the Tree Top Club, and he 
had come out with a lady who parted from 
raffish friends not at all of her own respect- 
able caliber. And he remembered, with a 
sardonic masculine amusement, the coy- 
ness of this lady on entering the limousine 
with Vicary. 

But for all the coyness she had asked 
Vicary up to her flat in the small hours of 
morning, although, as the night porter of 
Bridge Mansions had very rightly said, she 
shouldn’t. “‘ But she don’t know,”’ the por- 
ter had added with charitableness no doubt 
sweetened by her largesse. 

There was in John Jeffrey’s mind, too, 
the memory of that other night, when he 
had driven to fetch Vicary after dinner from 
Bridge Mansions, and, expecting him to 
emerge with the same lady, had driven him 
off alone, black as night, sullen, brooding. 
John Jeffrey still asked himself, when he 
could bear to consider Vicary at all: “I 
wonder what the devil she did to him?” 

“She’s a kind woman,” Jewel was say- 
ing ‘‘ever so kind. And yet ever so close 
and hard.” 

‘Do you see much of her? 

“I've been going there quite frequently. 
| went for the week-end to a house she took 
on the river in the summer. She is unend- 
ingly kind to me, as if 'e 

‘As if?” 
"- she wanted to make up to me for 
something.” 

“Perhaps she is sorry for you, little 
Jewel. Do you talk things over with her?” 

“Not now; not after the first evening. 
She advises me to try to forget. She ad- 
vises me not to think or talk about my 
marriage; to be happy in other things.” 

“Tt isn’t easy, practicing all that good 
advice, is it, Jewel?”’ 

“Ah, it is hard! It hurts.” 

“Oh, my darling!”’ John Jeffrey whis- 
And then quickly he filled up the 
“Little dear, we had 


” 


pered. 
champagne glasses. 
better keep gay.”’ 
They drank to each other. 
Jewel has laid 


“To founda- 
tion thera at two 
corners of her house; was a 
partnership and the other a beautiful new 
flat! She will go on and on and on. Here's 
to Jewel and her foundation stones.” 

‘‘Here’s to your book!” 

And yet books did not matter, foun- 
dation stones did not matter. Nothing 
mattered except themselves and their love. 

They could not help thinking of that 
drive home. Like thousands of other young 
people who were thinking of a drive home, 
so they thought. Here their minds lin- 
gered. All over London, dancing, laughing, 
talking, supping, were thousands of young 
people, in parties, in pairs, planning for, 
that drive home. In a dark 


stones. 


one stone 


thinking of 
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car, through quieted streets, after hours 
of pleasure—alone at last! Perhaps only 
fifteen minutes, maybe only five minutes, 
that rush through the electric night before 
a parting, before the final quiet masked 
good night spoken on the curb, after a 
hundred other good nights had been whis- 
pered and kissed passionately in the car! 
It was like a little short blazing life, lived 
out in fifteen minutes, or ten, or five. 

They sat together in the car, hand in 
hand. The pulses in their hands throbbed 
againsteach other. John Jeffrey Fleet looked 
often at Jewel’s lips but did not kiss them. 
Just before the car stopped—‘‘This is 
good-by,” he said, ‘‘for a long time. Jewel 
goes on climbing her mountain alone.” 

“But you—but you?” she whispered 
passionately. 

‘‘Let us meet again in the spring,”’ said 
John Jeffrey. ‘‘ Let us drive out in the small 
car to that little coppice we found more than 
a year ago. Let’s have luncheon there again 
from a picnic basket, and I'll put my head 
in your lap and you'll kiss my eyes again. 
Shall we, Jewel?”’ 

“Spring is so far away!”’ 

“There will be bluebells, I should think,”’ 
John Jeffrey mused. ‘We'll go there and 
be awfully happy. As for the rest, let us 
have faith in some day.” 

“‘T have no faith,” she answered with the 
despair of the young. 

“Yes, you have faith; just as I have, 
Jewel.” He lifted her two hands and kissed 
them. 


But, after all, it was not so long before 
they met again. Resolution trembled and 
fell before temptation, and the temptation 
came from Mrs. Adolf Heath. In the way 
of idle women of her type—who socially 
are somewhat scatterbrains— Mrs. Adolf 
Heath spent much of her time in her favor- 
ite shops, ordering clothes and hats, fitting 
clothes and hats, examining, countermand- 
ing clothes and hats. She had become ac- 
customed to dropping in often to Isolde’s. 
She was such a good customer that fre- 
quently afternoon tea—the high-water 
mark of Isolde’s respect — was served to her. 

And one day as Christmas neared, loiter- 
ing in the fitting room, sipping her tea, she 
asked Isolde, ‘‘ How long has she been mar- 
ried?”’ 

‘*Miss Courage, madam?” 

“Yes. How long?” 

“Just a year,”’ said Isolde reflectively. 
“It is just a year since she came into my 
place here, with a new look on her face and 
a new ring on her finger, and said she 
wanted regular employment. She had been 
married the day before. It would be, I 
think, the nineteenth of December 

“She is quite happy now, isn’t she?”’ 

“Ah, happy?” said Isolde with a sigh 
and a shrug. ‘“‘ Who is happy?” 

“She should be, just for a while. So 
pretty, so young.” 

““As you say, she should 
sighed. ‘‘ But that girl is a tragedy.” 

“A tragedy?’’ Mrs. Heath repeated ex- 
pressionlessly. 

“Well, because,”’ said Isolde, ‘‘for all her 
gay looks and ways, she is a good, pure little 
girl at heart. And there is a young man in 
love with her—a gentleman; and I know 
a gentleman when I see him, and she is in 
love with him, and they cannot marry be- 
cause of her mistake. They may never be 
able to marry. Who knows? And neither 
he nor she is the kind who—take the other 
way, you understand, madam.” 

“IT understand,”’ said Mrs. Adolf Heath 
hurriedly. 

“So I say it is a tragedy.” 

*“*Who—who is he?” 

“A Mr. Fleet—Mr. John Jeffrey Fleet, 
of the Fleet Steel Trust. Also a writer, I 
believe, madam. He goes everywhere; and 
when they go out together—which is sel- 
dom, my word! —the way those young peo- 
ple keep themselves in hand! He doesn’t 
mind taking her and showing her for all his 


” 
yes. 


be,” Isolde 


friends to see. She might be a princess for 
the way he treats her.”’ 

“‘ Does he, indeed ?”’ the client murmured, 
and into her smooth fat face stole a rapture, 
an almost holy ecstasy. ‘‘It sounds beau- 
tiful,’’ she said. ‘I love love, don’t you, 
my dear?” 

“Who doesn’t?” replied Isolde. But 
when Mrs. Heath had gone she laughed, 
shaking her sides, and said: ‘Silly old fool! 
I know her sort! The sort that has to pay 
the young men to dance with her; the sort 
that gets more and more and more ro- 
mantic and all the men laugh at her. She 
thinks a frock makes a figure and a hat 
makes a face. Lucky for us that she does. 
Lucky for us there are plenty more like 
her.”’ 

And the next day Mrs. Heath came back 
to try on a youthful hat which did not suit, 
and never could suit, her face; and on this 
pretext she asked Jewel of John Jeffrey 
Fleet. She listened to the guarded answers 
which were torn reluctantly from Jewel’s 
sore heart; and there was something guilty, 
secret and greatly troubled in her manner 
of hearing. She kept saying: ‘‘ You know 
I would iike you to be happy. I love love. 
I never had much romance myself; and 
when my husband died I felt young enough 
to begin all over again. It began to be won- 
derful, this life in London—the dancing 
and the gayety, you know, and going about 
with men again.” 

But she was rueful over this, thinking of 
hired dancing partners. There was, after 
all, not much romance about them. 

“‘T would so like you to be happy,” she 
repeated. 

“What makes you think I’m not?” 
“We women can’t be happy alone 
never, never,”’ said Mrs. Adolf Heath. 
“You have your werk and your fun, if you 
want it; I have my fortune; and yet 
neither of us is satisfied or content, are we, 

Jewel?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath chose a hat of violent 
colors, rejecting all advice, and drove away. 

“Silly old fool!’’ said Isolde, looking 
after. 

Mrs. Adolf Heath returned the next day 
with a fur coat as a Christmas gift for Miss 
Courage. 

“Take it, take it!’’ Isolde whispered with 
glee. 

“Why should you give me this lovely 
thing?” cried Jewel, wide eyed. ‘ A squirrel 
coat! Please, no! I couldn't ‘ 

“Please, yes! You could!”” Mrs. Adolf 
Heath cried back. And taking her aside, she 
seemed to try to explain: ‘‘I owe you some- 
thing.”’ 

‘“Me? No! You owe me nothing.” 

“Your companionship, so young and 
pretty and sweet $ 

““You've been more than kind to me al- 
ready.” 

“Take the coat, my dear, take it,’’ Mrs. 
Adolf Heath besought her. ‘I owe you 
something. I'd like to give you happiness. 
It’s a pleasure to bring the coat for you. 
Don’t refuse it, child. It’s in payment of a 
sort of debt.”” And the fur coat lay over a 
gilt chair, Isolde admiring it. “‘She must 
take it, mustn’t she?” said Mrs. Heath, 
appealing to Isolde. 

““Certainly!’’ Isolde replied. 
take everything!” 

And when Mrs. Heath had once more 
gone out to her car she gave her laughing 
opinion: ‘“*The woman's barmy. They take 
fancies to their milliners sometimes, but-—a 
fur coat! You're in luck, dear.” 

‘‘Why did she give it to me?” 

“Rich customer’s whim. Don’t 

further.” 


“Always 


ask 


XIX 
EWEL had a message of mystery from 
Flora sent in the handwriting of Sand- 
man, the first time he had ever unbent to 
Jewel since more than a year ago. “Flora 
particularly wants to see you,’’ wrote Sand- 


man. “Could you come?” 


December 18,1926 


So she came again to that smallest of 
small villas in Barking. It looked nov 
rather like a Christmas card, set in a frosty 
day, with its red-tiled roof and its brightly 
painted front door still new enough to make 
effective color; and alli its little curtains 
mathematically drawn to an inch at every 
window. It was still the home of a house- 
proud bride. 

Hughie Sandman opened the front door 
to her. She had not seen him since his 
marriage, nor had he seen Jewel. Now he 
looked at her with eyes blank of all the old 
admiration, subservience and wonder; with 
eyes pleased and content, and yet at the 
same time deeply, mysteriously excited. 
“Come in.”” He led her into Flora’s neat 
dining room, warm with a good fire, and 
looked at her. “‘ You've changed.” 

“You've changed, Hugh. We've all 
changed.” 

He laughed. ‘‘There’s been a very big 
change in this small house, if you only knew 
it, Jewel! Well, you will know it directly. 
Come along upstairs.” 

“Ts Flora ill?” 

Sandman turned round halfway up the 
short stairway, a very tender smile on his 
face. “No, not ill. Not now. This is the 
door; come in.” 

Then he opened the door of the best bed- 
room, just at the top of the stairs, and 
Jewel smelled warmth, powder, scent of 
soap, a particular aroma of particular 
domesticity. And going in she saw Flora 
in bed, pink with the excitement of Jewel’s 
coming, her eyes proud and mystic. One 
hand, stretched out from the covers, lay 
across a cot that stood beside the bed, to 
hold the infinitesimal hand of her baby. 

Flora and Hughie’s baby. The baby was 
asleep, holding Flora’s finger tight. 

From the bed Flora smiled. ‘‘Come in. 
Don’t be afraid. Don’t tiptoe. You can’t 
wake him. He never wakes.”’ Flora, wise 
with her two days’ motherhood, assuredly 
guaranteeing her baby! 

“Oh, Flora!” 

“Come here, Jewel, look. I didn’t tell 
you till now. You aren’t the sort of girl 
that cares much about Hughie 
thinks. But I couldn’t resist asking you 
just to come and look. Did you ever see 
anything so complete, down to the little 
finger nail? Isn’t it like a miracle? Shut 
the door, Hughie.” 

“I’m just off to bring up tea” 
Sandman. 

“Sit on my bed there, Jewel. You'll 
have tea up here with me, won’t you? Of 
course, if you’d rather, Hughie will give you 
tea in the dining room. I hope he’s kept a 
nice fire there.” 

‘“‘T’d rather—have tea—with you.” 

“*T have a son,”’ said Flora. 


babies, 


from 


Mrs. Courage used not to ask questions 
in those days if her daughter came home 
sad, distrait or moody. She believed in 
time and silence; with time, hot young 
hearts became cool and old; silence was a 
kind resort when words were useless. But 
she knew that Jewel had been weeping. 
She knew that she had gone straight into 
her room and stormed and wept, shut in 
there alone. Mrs. Courage had listened at 
the door. She had not tried to turn the 
handle and go in. Her daughter was a 
married woman with inevitable perplexities 
of the heart. 

But she stayed beside the fire in the sit- 
ting room, waiting; suffering, thus apart, 
with Jewel. And presently Jewel came out, 
her eyes dry, her face powdered delicately, 
her lips red and her head high. She flew 
her flag. 

“‘You’re rather late, my dear,”’ 
Courage. ‘‘A busy day?” 

“‘T went out to Barking after we closed. 

“You didn’t say you were going to do 
that.”’ 

“*No; [had a letter from Hughie sent to 
Isolde’s, asking me to go.” 

Continued on Page 42) 


said Mrs. 
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OME now, you who are in the bloom of 

energy and health—what will you take 
for these possessions? There are plenty of bid- 
ders. Millions stand ready to pay you hand 
somely. Speak up! Are there any takers? 
Who has health for sale? 
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Of all man's possessions, health is the very 
handmaiden of success. No one would part 
with itatany price. Yet how often it is guarded 
so carelessly that it slips away! 

But millions of men and women who 
place the true appraisal on health have 
learned that the very food they eat has 
much to do with how they feel. They eat 
a delicious food every day as an “‘Ounce of 
Prevention.”’ 


everybody—every day 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of ©) prevention 
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A genuine health food in delicious cereal form 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the world's favorite 
health food. In enticing cereal form it pro- 
vides wheat bran for protective bulk, together 
with such vital health essentials as: phos- 
phorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates and 
vitamin-B. It is so good that millions look 
forward to their daily bow! of Post's Bran 
Flakes with real enjoyment. 

It comes, prepared, ready-to-serve. Just 
pour the crisp, brown flakes into a bowl and 
add milk or cream. At this season many people 
like Post's Bran Flakes at breakfast, with 
prunes or preserved figs. Try it also baked into 
muffins or bread. 

Decide now to begin eating Post's Bran 
Flakes as an ‘“‘Ounce of Prevention.’’ Order 
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this delicious health food from your grocer 
and enjoy it regularly in your own home 
When traveling ask for it on trains, in 
restaurants and hotels. 


“*Ounce of Prevention’’ Off 


gladly send you an “Ounce of Preventior package ot 
Post’s Bran Flakes and a booklet that has a portant 
bearing on your health and st S 

PostumM Cereat Company, Inc., Dept SEP-3 Bi Bartle 


Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post's Bran Flakes, Grape 
Nuts, Postum Cereal, Post Double-Thick Corr 
Flak Post's Bran Chocolate, and Instant Postum—also 
Jell-O and Swans D Cake Flour. Canadian Address 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., | 
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Week of December 20th 


There’s a Grand Slam in the Bridge hand 
below. See if your players can work it out. 
Then tune in and hear how it’s done by 
the experts, as scheduled below. 
Milton C. Work, New York, 
South 
K, 6 
Hearts Q, 10, 8, 6, < 


Diamonds x QO, 6, 
Clubs 8, 4, 


de ile r, 
Spades 


Eugene R. Buss, Cincinnati, 
West 
Spade s 
Hearts 
Diamonds....A, 10, 7, 5, 4 
Clubs 
Wilbur C. Whitehead, New 
York North 
Spades.. 
Hearts 
Diamonds 
Clubs 


*. J. McDiarmid, Cincinnati, 
East 

Spades A, 10, z, 
Hearts A, K, 
Diamonds K, 9, 8 
Clubs A, Q, 


Tues., Dec. 21, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WCN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 
See papers for broadcasting time of following: 
WR Radio Cory Washington 
Schenectady 
Houston 
Dallas 
New Orleans 
tlanta na Atlanta 
Memphis Commercial Appeal..Memphis 
Rollins College Winter Park, Fla. 
Tampa Daily Tampa 
Wisconsin New Milwaukee 
oodmen of the World Omaha 
WDAI Kansas City Star Kansas City, Mo. 
KOA General Electric Co Denver 
KGW Portland Oregonian Portland 
KPO San Francisco 
KHJ Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Ottawa, Can. 
bon Co., Ltd Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
London, Ont. 


WDBO 
WDAE 
WSOE 
WOAW 


Time 


Edmonton Journal 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
quality for 
less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


ICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


FREE! Reports of Games and 
Advance Hands 


your name and address in margin, 


nail rhe U.S, Playing Card Co., 

nnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Cana- 
r Auction Bridge Bulletin, 30 
treet, New York. 
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“Quite time. He is most uncivil about 
his wife’s friends.” 

“Hughie doesn’t forgive easily.” 

“He used to be glad enough to let 
you ——”’ 

“That’s over.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Courage, “naturally 
old love affairs are best got over thoroughly. 
Weall know that. Nothing wrong with the 
Sandmans, I hope?”’ 

“Flora has a baby.” 

Then into Mrs. Courage’s faded cheeks 
the color came. She sat up, alert. ‘‘ Really? 
When? She didn’t let you know about it! 
Well, I am surprised! A baby? Fancy! 
How is she?” 

“Radiant.” 

“And the baby?” 

“Beautiful.” 

“T wonder if she’ll think I ought to go 
and see it.”’ 

Understanding her mother—‘“‘I’m sure 
she’ll let you go and see it,”” Jewel answered. 

“Tsitabig baby? Strong?” Jewel gave 
weights and measures as they had tripped, 
like lyrics, off the tongues of Flora and 
Sandman. “Fancy!” said Mrs. Courage. 

“T had tea with Flora, at her bedside, 
and heard all about everything.” 

“Of course. She’d tell you. 
married too.” 

“Not like Flora.” 

Mrs. Courage recovered her simple tac- 
tics. “In time ——” 

“Time can’t help me, mother.” 

“You never know,”’ Mrs. Courage mur- 
mured, stroking Jewel’s hand. 

Jewel continued with the news of the 
day: “I have a fur coat, mother. Once I 
would have thought myself in heaven with 
a fur coat, wouldn’t I?”’ 

“A fur coat! From whom?” And her 
mind flashed to that splendid young Mr. 
Fleet. 

“From Mrs. Heath—our customer who’s 
been so kind to me, you know. She gave it 
to me as if she thought she owed me some- 
thing. And, mother, isn’t it curious—she 
hasn’t told me, but I know—she knew 
him.” 

** Jewel!” 

“Yes. She met him, mother, I believe, 
at some dance club, just as I did. She 
hasn’t told me, but I feel it.” 

Mrs. Courage gazed at her with her 
round wondering eyes. ‘‘Does she know 
your married name?” 

“Yes. She asked me.” 

“Perhaps it’s sympathy,” Mrs. Courage 
suggested. ‘“‘Perhaps she saw the sort of 
man he is and is sorry for you.” 

“She always tells me to try to forget it 
all, to be happy. But do you know, mother, 
all the time, since she’s known my married 
name, she’s looked at me queerly when she 
has thought I wasn’t noticing; as if she 
were considering something; as if she felt 
she were doing me an injury and wanted to 
atone. You know, mother—a kind of sorry 
look.” 

“It is a funny world,” said Mrs. Courage 
helplessly after thinking this out for a 
minute or two. ‘‘And you have a life like a 
book, Jewel. You are that sort of girl.’ 


You're 


xx 
OHN JEFFREY FLEET was surprised 
the next morning. He had all at once 
given orders for his things to be packed; for 
he had planned—suddenly, sternly, since 
that evening with Jewel—to be on the Con- 


| tinent by Christmas. There he would stay, 
| going perhaps to the Italian Riviera, look- 
| ing up old cosmopolitan friends, until— 
until the winter melted away in England; 

and from the magic of spring in Italy his 


thoughts would fly irresistibly—he knew 
they would —to the magic of spring at home. 
April and bluebell time; long white roads 
dried by sunshine, a swift car, a little cop- 
pice just off a quiet lane, a girl with her hat 
off and the wind piaying through her short 
mad hair; his head upon her knees. That 
would bring him home—in April. 

He was going to tell his florists to send 
her a very big gilt basket of white roses at 
Christmas. But he would not write to her. 
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He was going to save all the burning things 
he would have to say until he saw her with 
her hat off in the little coppice on an April 
day. And then? For there was more than 
one day in April. 

“Part again,’ said John Jeffrey to him- 
self, staring somberly over his solitary 
breakfast table. She must make no de- 
scents through any tempting of his. Above 
all, she must be proud, she must be strong. 
He could rejoice just as much in his lady’s 
pride and her strength as he could rejoice 
in her love. 

She was marching splendidly since she 
had joined the armies of the world, since 
she had taken her sword and raised her 
banner bright. And thinking of her, John 
Jeffrey Fleet was proud too. He was proud 
that she had not faltered or fallen or fainted 
or wept or retreated before the battle she 
had invoked. He loved her high head. 

He knew all about the rich male clients 
who came so frequently to Isolde’s. He 
knew all about the gifts they could bring. 
And he knew, under the new rules she had 
set for herself, that she refused all. It 
wasn’t easy, said John Jeffrey tenderly to 
himself, for such a little girl, who had 
wanted so desirously all the flowers of life 
and none of the thorns, who had wanted so 
desirously to be luxuriously carried rather 
than walk—it wasn’t easy for her to stand 
up so square, so straight. It wasn’t easy 
even for him; with his fine house, his cars, 
his Steel Trust, his books, all his appur- 
tenances. 

He was somber this morning. So near 
Christmas, too; he felt joyless. He did not 
look forward to the southern sun. And then 
the surprise came. It was a letter from the 
fat widow woman whom he remembered 
seeing with Vicary on a fateful night; a let- 
ter delivered, thus early, at 9:30 in the 
morning, by hand, and marked, “Ex- 
tremely urgent.’’ She wrote: 

Dear Mr. Fleet: We are strangers; yet I know 
you very well by name, and we have a mutual 
friend in little Jewel Courage. I have something 
very important to tell you; something very im- 
portant to yourself, I believe. So will you put 
aside any engagements you may have made for 
this evening and dine with me here, at my flat, 
at seven oclock? Rather early, but you'll 
know the reason for that if you'll come. Please 
telephone me. 


John Jeffrey had made no engagement 
for that evening. Neither did he particu- 
larly wish to make one now, and thus. But 
all the same, as the memory of the fat and 
foolish lady who had so easily allowed her- 
self to be squired by Vicary rose before 
him, he felt a recurrence of his old con- 
cerned sympathy for her. They hadn’t 
quite played the game with her, he and 
Vicary —for he implicated himself, although 
the acquaintance was made before his in- 
nocent complicity. And so, wondering 
what it was she had to say to him, and 
not much caring, he went to his telephone 
to accept Mrs. Adolf Heath’s invitation 
to dinner. 

And he spent the rest of the day wonder- 
ing on something more urgent— whether he 
should not allow himself to see Jewel once 
before he left for the south; whether they 
need, indeed, deny themselves so rigidly; 
whether they must actually wait, accord- 
ing to the stern code they had drawn for 
themselves, until one spring day when 
bluebells waved in a roadside copse. 

He wondered what a young man and a 
young woman were achieving by such vast 
self-denial; whether they were achieving 
anything at ali. He wondered if surrender 
to the sweetest temptation mightn’t be the 
most divine thing life could offer; won- 
dered if, with the world so warm, its gifts so 
enchanting, its opportunities so gracious, 
they weren’t being too Spartan entirely 
because they did not rush together and cry, 
“This is forever, and we don’t care!” 

Because John Jeffrey Fleet, in addition 
to being a very sober man of business at the 
right times and places, was also a dreamer 
of dreams; he dreamed many, fierce and 
lovely, that day, though evening found him 
putting them away just the same as ever, 
while he dressed for dinner at Mrs. Adolf 
Heath's. 
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Her voice over the telephone that morn- 
ing, answering him, had confirmed the 
urgency of her letter. It was most press- 
ingly necessary, said her voice—which he 
remembered for its flutters—that he should 
come. She had understood he was going 
south. Yes, he was going south. Mrs. 
Adolf Heath had murmured indistinctly 
about the likelihood of his changing his 
plans. 

In the limousine he always thought of 
Jewel. She seemed, somehow, part of the 
car, and she was missing. He came lonely, 
in state, out of the environs of Westmin- 
ster, rushed through the quiet way into the 
blaze of lights circled about Hyde Park 
Corner toward Knightsbridge. And _ it 
seemed to him more like a lifetime than a 
mere year ago that he had played at chang- 
ing roles with Vicary, played earnestly and 
ridiculously with the wish to give the un- 
der dog a chance to be top dog and see how 
it felt; and then—all this had happened! 

And his chauffeur drew up before the 
portico of Bridge Mansions, and the very 
same commissionaire who had received 
Vicary so respectfully received now John 
Jeffrey out of the very same car. But a 
year was too long a time for even the com- 
missionaire to remember a car exactly, 
though to be sure he gave the brown 
limousine a long and thoughtful look. 

John Jeffrey went up and into the rather 
overfurnished hall of the handsome flat, 
and while a maid was taking his hat and 
coat a door opened and Mrs. Adolf Heath 
came out to him. 

“This is charming!”’ she said, offering 
her plump hand. 

“Very charming of you,”’ responded John 
Jeffrey. 

“‘T wasn’t sure if you had already gone, 
you know. When I sent that note by 
special messenger I was quite anxious. But 
now it is I,’’ Mrs. Heath told him, “‘who 
will be going south and you who will be 
staying at home.” 

“Really,” said John Jeffrey, with a 
laugh, “this gets mysteriouser and mys- 
teriouser.”” And again he could not help 
liking this poor plump lady who had been 
too susceptible this time last year. 

Just as she did last year, she twinkled 
with diamonds. Her eyes were kind, very 
soft and quiet. He had thought somehow 
that they would have been harder, more 
opaque, a little stony. But they were the 
eyes of a person who has suffered, sur- 
rendered, and is happy in the doing of it. 
She led him to the open door of the room 
she had just left. And following her in, he 
saw, very straight, small and slim among 
the decorations of Mrs. Heath’s expansive 
drawing-room, Jewel. She stood on the 
hearth, looking into a great leaping red fire, 
with her back to the room. 

It needed Mrs. Heath’s voice saying, 
“‘Look, my dear, here is another guest,”’ to 
rouse her from her abstractions. 

And then she turned about—as if sur- 
prised at the fact of another guest; and still 
abstracted—and saw John Jeffrey Fleet 
also checked in surprise, in reluctance, and 
yet in eagerness too! 

Mrs. Adolf Heath might not have ex- 
isted, so marvelously did she fade out into 
the background of all her decorations. 
She stood back; she drew aside; she looked 
from her distance at their faces, and what 
she saw made her glad, made her sorry, 
made her envious, made her wistful — made 
her smile. Her smile was tender, trium- 
phant, secret. She had never been a 
mother, for her Thomas hadn’t wished for 
children; but yet she might have been a 
mother now about to produce gifts of 
mystery and delight. She listened avidly. 

“You!” said Jewel, paling and sighing. 

“You!” said John Jeffrey, now taking 
her hand. 

“You didn’t tell me Jewel mur- 
mured, turning toward the vague presence 
of Mrs. Heath. 

“Nor me,” said John Jeffrey. 

“You know, I told you,” said Jewel a 
little incoherently, still toward the vague 
presence—‘“‘I told you, when you asked me 

(Continued on Page 45 
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| Paramount Guide to the Bést Motion Pictures 
Check the ones you have see My make a date fort he other 5, and 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 
Title PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE 
DIPLOMACY Bianche Sweet, Neil Hamilton, Arlette Marchal, Marshall Neilan 
: Matt Moore and all-star cast ‘ 
YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Lowell Sher William Wellman 
| man and Clive Brook 
HOLD THAT LION Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN William Beaudine ! 
Zane Grey's Jack Holt, Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal and John Waters 
a FORLORN RIVER Edmund Burns 
Florenz Ziegfeld’s Starring EDDIE CANTOR With Clara Bow, Frank Tuttle 
KID BOOTS Billie Dove and Lawrence Gray. 
THE CAMPUS FLIRT Starring BEBE DANIELS Clarence Badger } " 
YOU'D BE SURPRISED Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH . Arthur Rosson ‘ 
THE ACE OF CADS Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Alice Joyce Luther Reed ? 
7 and Norman Trevor. ’ 
THE QUARTERBACK Starring RICHARD DIX. With Esther Ralston Fred Newmeyer j 
THE EAGLE OF THE SEA Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez Frank Lloyd ‘ 
SO’S YOUR OLD MAN Starring W. C. FIELDS. With Alice Joyce and Gregory La Cava ! 
Charles Rogers. ari a I 
THE GREAT GATSBY Warner Baxter, Lois Wilson, Neil Hamilton, Wil Herbert Brenon ; 
liam Powell and Georgia Hale ‘ 
EVERYBODY'S ACTING BETTY BRONSON, Ford Sterling, Louise Dresser, Marshal! Neilan ' 
Lawrence Gray, Henry Walthall and Raymond ' 
we Hitchcock eee ; 
“WE'RE IN THE NAVY NOW _ Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. _ Edward Sutherland ! 
THE CANADIAN Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. William Beaudin-< 4 
LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE 'EM Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, Lawrence Gray Frank Tuttle + 
STRANDED IN PARIS Starring BEBE DANIELS. With James Hall and Arthur Rosson ! 
ms Ford Sterling, | 
Zane Grey's Tack Holt, George Fawcett, El Brende!, Georgia John Waters 
MAN OF THE FOREST _ Hale, Tom Kennedy, Warner Oland. _ | 
THE WAITER FROM THE RITZ Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH James Cruze ¢ 'y in atmosphere of Parisiat t fe. M 
: Im St. Clair wea, gay t t rr 
~ Ss that ll keep you laugl g alithe w { t 
FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORP, ADOLPH ZUKOR,PRES., NEW YORK ies weeesen you! yale y 
IK about alte i $ ‘ \ 4 (; t 
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HAT the Chevrolet 6% Pur- 

chase Certificate Plan is the 

most profitable, practical 

and convenient method ever de- 

vised for buying a car is proved by 

its spectacular success in the short 
time it has been available. 

Over 40,000 people have al- 
ready purchased Chevrolets the 
certificate way. Many of these 
have used the plan to save quickly 
and easily the delivery payment 
on their first automobile. But a 
vast majority were already motor 
car owners—owners who pre- 
ferred to anticipate the time when 
they would be wanting a new 
automobile— 

—and who arranged to accu- 
mulate, by weekly or monthly 
deposits earning 6°% interest, the 
sum that would enable them to pay 


cash for their cars and effect a sub- 
stantial saving. 

The widespread favor now en- 
joyed by the Chevrolet Purchase 
Certificate Plan is partly due to its 
fundamental soundness, safety 
and thrift and partly tothe factthat 
the buyer earns full 6%, and re- 
ceives additional attractive credits 
on all service and accessories pur- 
chased from his Chevrolet dealer. 

Ask the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er about the certificate plan. Let 
him tell you how Chevrolet has 
simplified the purchase of an auto- 
mobile and made it possible for 
anyone to buy a quality car and 
enjoy all the advantages and econ- 
omies of paying cash. 

Save money. Earn 6% interest 
by paying for your car by the 
month before taking delivery. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, '9-Ton 
Truck $375 (Chassis Only), 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 
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all about Mr. Fleet and myself, that 
that we didn’t intend to see each other 
again for months.” 









iy “It seemed a pity,” explained Mrs. 
} Heath. 

“A pity?” John Jeffrey echoed. 

| “It is a pity not to be happy when one 

/ can,’ Mrs. Heath explained. And _ her 

iy eyes, very soft and bright and quiet, were 


on their two enchanted faces. “I always 
mix my own cocktails,’’ she added. ‘“‘ Ex- 
cuse me.”’ And the door closed behind her, 
i and they were alone. 

She might have imagined them—she did, 
hoping it was true— flying to each other's 
arms for a brief and rapturous embrace, but 
they did no such thing. They stood apart, 
their eyes falling before each other's. 

““T wouldn’t have come if I’d known,” 
said Jewel steadily. 

{ ‘Nor I. You do believe me, don’t you?” 
‘I’m afraid I do.” 

** Jewel 

‘But now we're here 
‘Let us make the best of it,”” said John 
f Jeffrey, smiling as steadily as Jewel had 
spoken. 

Still, they did not advance a step toward 
each other acrass the dividing hearthrug. 

“T came,” said Jewel, ‘‘ because she said 
she had something most important to tell 
me about.” 

“T too.” 

“As if anything could 
again!” 

“Isn't life important then, Jewel? Isn't 
it, after your year’s fighting and winning?” 

‘*Somehow—no, nothing seems to mat- 
ter very much. The new flat, the shop, the 
hats, all Isolde says and people say — some- 
how nothing matters, John Jeffrey.” 

“No.” He knew it too. He turned his 
eyes from Jewel, lest they should tell her 
too plainly all the things he had been 
thinking all day. ‘‘Jewel,’’ he asked her, 
‘shall I stay away longer? Shall I stay 
away for a whole year? The firm has inter- 
ests abroad, you know. I could make a 
hundred business reasons for staying away. 
Shall I go, Jewel, till a 

“Tus 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said John Jeffrey. 

After a long pause, she whispered, ‘‘If 
you were away and he came back!” 

“T know! I know!” said John Jeffrey. 
“T can’t leave you; somehow I can't. 
And yet, if I stay, I can’t have you. What 


” 


” 


be important 





are we to do, Jewel?” 
} “T don’t know either.” 
\ “*T love you so.” 


In the pantry Mrs. Adolf Heath very 
slow.y mixed cocktails. She wasalong time 
selecting and then measuring the ingredi- 
ents, and then she was extremely con- 

scientious over the icing and shaking. She 
must have been in the pantry for nearly 
ten minutes making cocktails for three 
people; and all the while her eyes had that 
soft quiet bright look, and her mouth set 
in lines of decision and accomplishment. 
And she felt warm and satisfied, after a 
restless and miserable and humiliating year, 
in thinking, ‘‘ Now we shall all be happy; 
- we will all start fair.” 
So in this humor, warm and satisfied, she 
: carried the cocktails into the drawing- 
room, and found the two younger people 
still on opposite sides of the hearth. And 
she smiled at them, thinking, ‘‘In just a 
little while--no more heartaches.” 

She seated them at dinner, one on either 
side of her, at a round table. And they 
talked of many things—from their divided 
hearts—all through the meal. Still she had 
not disclosed her gifts. 

But at last, when dessert was on the 
table and the parlor maid had left the 
room, she said, ‘‘ Now!” 

She said it so briskly, so bravely, that the 
two younger people could not have guessed 
how her heart was beating, her pulses 
quivering, for fear of their condemnation. 
It might well be that they would hotly re- 
sent her months of silence. Fearing this, 
she leaned a little toward Jewel: “It isn’t 
very long, after all, since I first heard your 





married name. I've not had very long to 
think matters over, so if you feel disposed 
to blame me, either of you, please remem- 
ber that."” Turning to John Jeffrey she in- 
sisted: “For quite a while I didn’. know 
whom this child here had married.” 

“Need we talk of it?”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“That,’’ Mrs. Heath answered, “is to be 
our topic of conversation tonight.” 

Jewel remembered: “It was the night I 
first dined with you here.”’ 

“T asked you, and you told me,” said 
Mrs. Heath. “I said nothing. But now 
the time has come when I will say every- 
thing. I knew Arthur Vicary, my dear.” 

“T know you did,” John Jeffrey re- 
marked. 

And Jewel confirmed: 
did.” 

‘“*Yes,”’ said Mrs. Heath, smiling slightly; 
“but there’s one important fact, the most 
critical of all, whicn neither of you know. 
You're going to know tonight.”” And then 
the poor plump lady seemed to take her 
courage in both her bediamonded hands. 
With an intake of breath like a gasp, she 
continued: ‘‘ When I came up to London to 
live about a year and a half ago, I wanted 
to see what I thought was life. I'd been 
very much married, you know, to a pretty 
hard man, closefisted; and a man who ex- 
pected his wife to stay at home and mind 
the house, no matter how many servants he 
hired to mind it too. I was a provincial; 
T am a provincial now; and I know it, my 
dears. After :. year of widowhood in the 
country, I got that restlessness all women 
get in these days who are circumstanced 
like me. Lots of moaey, freedom for the 
first time when you're getting on for fifty; 
all this modern way of slimming and cos- 
metics, and the dressmakers are so clever! 
All this modern dancing and these dancing 
partners to be hired, and looking almost 
like gentlemen! At least they look like 
gentlemen to innocent old fools like me! 
Oh, you see lots of women like me about in 
the dance clubs, don’t you, Mr. Fleet?” 

“Not nearly so nice as you,” replied 
John Jeffrey sincerely. 

“You're a dear young man,” she said, 
smiling. ‘‘I never caught anything like 
you for a partner anyway. But—but 
women do love attention and being taken 
about and feeling smart, don’t they, my 
dear?” 

And this time she appealed to Jewel, who 
nodded and stroked her hand, and sighed, 
“They do.” 

“They do, young and old,”’ said Mrs. 
Heath. “I'm telling you all this just so 
that you may understand me and excuse 
me, my dears.” 

‘‘But what in the world,”’ asked John 
Jeffrey gently, “‘have we to excuse you?” 

‘*Wait and hear!” 

The poor fat lady actually paled as she 
cried that. And in her nervous contrition 
she clutched at a hand of each. They held 
her hands, willing to console her for any 
torments she might be suffering on their 
behalf. 

“The dressmakers got me,”’ faltered Mrs. 
Heath. 

“Yes, yes,” Jewel nodded in sympathy. 

“The b-b-beauty specialists got me.”’ 

“We know.” 

“‘The—the dancing partners got me.” 

“*Foreign-looking men with  patent- 
leather hair and all the parlor tricks—I 
know,” John Jeffrey assured her. 

‘‘And novels from the circulatirg libra- 
ries, In so many of them there was 
a heroine nearly as old as I and all the men 
mad about her.” 

Her hearers nodded, sympathetic, un- 
smiling. She tried to laugh at herself. 

‘*Do you know, my dears, for a time I 
quite sort of saw myself as Cleopatra.”’ 

The laugh against herself died. ‘‘The 
funniest thing in the world for onlookers 
and the-——the biggest tragedy for the fool 
of a performer!’ She looked at the young 
people sitting on either side of her 

“You can’t quite understand— now. But 
when you are my age you’! still feel young; 
still want all there is to have, and more 
It won't occur to you that you really ought 


“He knew you 
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I came up to 


ying London, 
where I knew a few business acquaintances 
of my late husband’s, and their wives. | 
took this flat. One’s circle of acquaintances 
quickly enlarges if one can pay. I always 
paid for the kind of friends I got. I paid 
for the house-boat parties on the river and 
the dinner parties at restaurants, and every- 
thing. They were a cheap crowd, I suppose 
But they knew all the things I didn’t know, 
and they fascinated me. They all played 
up and made me feel one of them. It was 
through two or three of them that I first 
went to the Tree Top Club.” 

John Jeffrey remembered clearly the 
picture of her parting from one or two 
raffish friends at the club's portals; coming 
toward the car, with Vicary, in the cloak 
of ermine, with her ruddy face, so excited, 
above the royalty of the white fur. He 
could remember her explaining to Vicary 
that she really must go home. She had been 
naive and triumphant 

“She is going to talk of Vicary,”’ he 
thought, stiffening. ‘‘She is going to talk 
and talk. She doesn’t know when to drop 
a thing, to leave it out.’ 

Indeed, it was so. ‘There I met Arthur 
Vicary,’’ said Mrs. Adolf Heath. And now 
she turned to Jewel, with a little smiie 
‘“*He was different from the little dancing 
men I was with; really, really, he seemed 
better than that, didn’t he now?” She de- 
fended herself even against their absent 
cricicism. 

Jewel remembered Vicary, sitting lonely 
at a table across a shining floor; Vicary, 
trim and well set up in dinner clothes; so 
large and blond and imperturbable. ‘‘ Yes, 
he was different,’’ she owned. 

John Jeffrey looked, frowning, at his 
port, his fingers twiddling about the stem 
of the glass tensely, as if they might at any 
minute snap it. 

‘He looked like a man,”’ said Mrs. Heath. 

Her eyes misted over; she gazed before 


to stop play 


co, 


her. She saw Vicary. And John Jeffrey, 
glancing up under his down-bent brows, 
thought: ‘She still hankers for him; she 


would still come if he called—-if he would 
make just sufficient explanation to appease 
vanity. Poor woman!” 

He knew, of course, that there had been 
a bitter quarrel between the two that eve- 
ning when Vicary came out alone, with a 
suffocated from Bridge Mansions 
And that, as far as John Jeffrey knew, was 
the last encounter, for there he had dropped 
that rather regrettable part of the mas- 


look, 


querade. 


‘““Yes, he was a man,” said Mrs. Heath, 
with an exultant little crow in her voice; 
“a fine big man. Women like big men 


Perhaps he was a rascal, but women for- 
give so mut h.”” She repe ated, smiling, ret- 
rospective, indulgent, a little angry, but not 
wholly so: “‘A rascal!”’ 

She said it with a loving note as of for- 
giveness for whatever the sins of Vicary 
toward her might be. 

John Jeffrey sighed, ‘“‘ You women amaze 
me.” 

And just then the clock on the mantel- 
piece struck eight. ‘“‘My heavens!” Mrs 
Adolf Heath exclaimed. ‘‘The rest of this 


story must go into the next minute or two 


Because in half an hour I must be at Vi 
toria Station to catch the boat train to 
Dover.” 


“You, too, are going to France for Christ- 


mas”’”’ said Jewel, and she also sighed, at 
even the brief loss of another friend 

‘“‘He’s staying,’ answered Mrs. Heath, 
indicating John Jeffrey, on her right 


“I? Why?” 

“Listen, both of you,” said Mrs. Heath 
“I met Arthur often after that first eve- 
He knew I was wealthy. He made 
I loved it. I thought he was a 
man in a good social position, 
moneyed or not, I didn’t 
sirable lot of friends and relations, moving in 
just the society I thought I'd always longed 
for. I was still fool enough not to know that 
I'd never have fitted in, if that were true 
You see, I'd had my head turned. I mar- 
Arthur!” 

Continued on Page 47 
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to soap, water and a brush 
Why lather softens your beard 
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quick shave and a cool, com- 
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Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream is a natural 
beard softener, thoroughly 
neutralized. It never leaves a 
soapy after-shaving odor. De- 
lightful to use and beneficial to 
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Even on small homes ..Creo-Dipts save twice their cost 


And of coursethe beauty of Creo-Dipt colorsmakes 
any house more attractive, to its owner or a buyer. 


Yo need not own a big house to reap amazing 
savings froma roof and side-walls of Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles. ‘ a? ; 

B Before you paint, or re-roof, or build, investigate 


Even on the smallest cottage, Creo-Dipts laid = Creo-Dipt savings. You will find the name Creo- 


right over siding save their entire cost in § years 
in paint-bills alone. For re-roofing, they mean years 
of trouble-free service. Creo-Dipts save fuel, too, 
because they mean another insulation against win- 
ter-cold or summer-heat. 

On a new home, no matter how small, any arch- 
itect, builder or lumber dealer can tell you that 
Creo-Dipt roof and side-walls will save enough 
future upkeep to pay for themselves twice over. 


Dipt given only to the most carefully selected red- 
cedar shingles, specially stained and preserved to 
give them many times ordinary weather-resistance. 
Ask for them by name. 

Our portfolio of large-size photogrephs shows 
how leading architects have used Creo-Dipts on all 
types of old and new houses. Mail the coupon for 
your copy, together with a color chart, showing the 
wide choice of attractive Creo-Dipt colors. 


me REO-DIPT ..... 


1113 Oliver Street, No. Tonawat la, 


Enclosed find 2§c for portfc yorlhees| yong 
] 


photograph 18 ar nd booklet « of color suggestions. 
I am interested in ["] Re-beautifying [[] New roof 
QD in C mn CS en aren ae eee 
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(Continued from Page 45 

She held on tightly to their two hands, 
which had started and twitched in her 
clasp. 

‘I was glad to have it secret and quiet; 
I didn’t want all my relations from the 
Midlands blowing along; I imagined he'd 
be so ashamed of them! He, for his part 
well, I knew men hate fuss. It seemed 
quite natural to have a quiet wedding, and 
so romantic!’’ she sighed. ‘‘So romantic!” 

With a cry John Jeffrey leaped to his 
feet. 

“Keep calm now,” Mrs. Adolf Heath 
begged, her arm about Jewel. ‘‘This child 
is all bewildered— doesn’t quite know what 
it means to her yet. You're not married to 
Arthur, dear; never were.” 

“‘Not married?” 

“No, not married. He married me first. 
’m his wife.” 

‘There’s an ugly name for this sort of 
thing in law,” said John Jeffrey violently. 
‘And this man is liable to - os 

Mrs. Adolf Heath hushed him again with 
a strangely dignified, grieved, authorita- 
tive little gesture. 

“‘Give me another minute or two, Mr. 
Fleet. What you say is right; but 
No harm has been done. I want to explain 
to both of you why I haven’t told before. 
When I found out on our wedding day that 
he hadn’t any fine friends, that he was just 
a chauffeur, just a fraud victimizing a 
woman, I was so furious I turned him out 
of my flat and told him he’d never have a 
penny from me.” Again John Jeffrey re- 
called that rageful exit. 

“Much as he treated you, my dear,’’ she 
said, turning to the silent Jewel, ‘‘I treated 
him. I promise you he didn’t want to stay 
when he heard what I had to say! And I 
was so ashamed of myself! So bitterly 
humiliated! I didn’t want anyone to know, 
specially my friends and relations in the 
Midlands, who had sneered at me for com- 
ing up to London at all. They would have 


_ 


please! 


enjoyed it so! And so, when he went out 
that night and never came back—he knew 
I meant what I said—for days and weeks I 
held my breath, thinking he'd beg 
worry me, to try to get round me, to black- 
mai! me even. But no. He said nothing, 
and I said nothing. I was only too thank- 
ful for the silence. Then I heard he'd sud- 
denly left his employment here and gone 
abroad. How did I know? I rang up your 
house one day, Mr. Fleet, because I 
couldn’t bear the suspense any longer. I 
wanted to settle something safe. That was 
last January. And aservant answered that 
he had left and gone abroad. My thankful- 
ness! It seemed too good to be true! I 
didn’t seem to deserve such luck!” 

“T’m not married!”’ Jewel repeated. 

“You soon will be,’ said Mrs. Adolf 
Heath. 

“You soon will be,” said John Jeffrey. 

“‘Later,”’ said Mrs. Heath, “I knew he'd 
married Jewel and deserted her, and I had 
a fight with myself. I tried to tell myself 
she was quite happy as she was, succeeding 
in business, and that if he ever worried her, 
why, I—I would perhaps do something 
then. I tell you both—and please believe 
it—sometimes I’ve been in hell trying to 
excuse myself to myself for my part in the 
affair. And now I’ve told; I’ve shown you 
the old fool as she is, and I’m glad.” 

Then she rose and rang a bell and said to 
a maid, “Is the car there and is my bag 
packed? Is everything ready?’’ And the 
maid brought a fur coat and put it over the 
black satin dress she was wearing, and a 
hat which Mrs. Heath commenced to ad- 
just before a mirror, one of Isolde’s hats. 
All this while the two at the table did not 
speak. 

Her back to them, at the mirror, Mrs. 
Heath said unsteadily: “I know why I’ve 
been so miserable all this year. Not only 
hurt vanity, not only anger—I—I love 
Arthur. And when this morning this 
came Py 
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she turned and ia n the table before 
John Jeffrey Fleet a telegrar sent fron 
Cannes. Vicary wired 

I am desperat W 
me hen 


**When I read that, early this morning 
knew instantly what I would do,” said Mrs 
Heath, her voice steady aval “TI wired 


that I was coming. I set my few affairs in 


order, asked you two to dine here and hear 
this; and I’m crossing by the night boat 
I’m going to my husband, and he’s going to 


be my husband and I’m going to be his 
wife. I can put him into another 
with my money. We're 
all quite all right, if 

John Jeffrey looked up under his down- 
bent brows, from his reading and rereading 
of the telegram. “If?” 

‘ if you don’t talk any more about 
ugly legal names for what’s been done; if 
you two will let well enough alone. We shall 
live abroad a lot, I expect, if'’—she said it 
with an imploring smile—‘“‘ you'll let us.” 

Jewel got up and threw her arms about 
this fat, foolish woman’s neck. ‘‘ We want 
you to be happy, both of us.” 

‘““We have no reason to say anything,” 


position 


going to weather it 


said John Jeffrey Fleet slowly. ‘I suppose 
silence suits us all.’”’ 

First, Mrs. Adolf Heath hugged and 
kissed Jewel; then, determinedly, with 
tears, she hugged and kissed John Jeffrey. 
Then, with surprising speed, she was finally 
gone. 

And Jewel and John Jeffrey stood look- 
ing at each other. They moved together 
without a word and were in each other's 
arms. And resting there, at length she 
murmured, the joy of all release and sur- 
cease in her eyes, “Oh, what a year it’s 
been! What a year!” 

“And, oh,” said John Jeffrey Fleet, 
“what years will come! What years! 
What years!” 

\THE END 


WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Who’s She?—Lucy Stone Terrill 


I certainly do not believe that the present 
youthful generation is as alarming as it is 
advertised to be. But neither do symbols 
of our sex-subordination, such as wedding 
rings and the prefix “ Mrs.”’ excite me bel- 
ligerently. The most emancipated wives 
of my acqur.ntance have found Love to be 
Liberty enough, if leavened with the spice 
of humor and the salt of common sense. 
2. How did you get your war material? 
A. I went overseas with one of our best- 
maligned welfare organizations, and was 
stationed in France and Luxemburg. What 
I learned of war and the men who fight it, 
I gained from personal observation, from 
the honest and often startling confidences of 
all classes of combatants, and from the lips 
of fine foreign women, peasant and aristo- 
crat, who gave their gallant laughter and 
gay words to others and kept their grief to 
themselves. 
3. Have you ever really lived in Wyoming ? 
A. Oh, yes, very really. And before 
Wyoming was summerized. The state and 
I were children together. I got away as 
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soon as I could, but no more inspiring vision 
ever flashes across ‘‘that inward eye which 
is the bliss of solitude’ than my memory of 
the great blue Big Horn Mountains, snow- 
capped and beautiful, close to the stars. 

4. Where is your home? 

A. If one’s home is where the heart is, 
then my home, for the greater part, has 
been the Highway, my camp-fire’s smoke 
most nearly touching heaven from the hills 
of Honolulu and of Southern California. I 
have “‘stopped over”’ in many states, and 
for brief intervals in Europe and the Orient. 
Just now I am “stopping over,”’ and very 
actively, on a farm in Southwest Florida. 
I am convinced that the avocation of farm- 
ing is too strong a mate for the vocation of 
writing, and my husband and I are agreed 
that farmers are born and not initiated, but 
farming is a habit which, if contracted late 
in life, has the hope-holding death grip of 
opium. Our farm was not an inspiration of 
the recent boom, but was a pre-boom ac- 
quisition of honorable horticultural inten- 
tions to which we have been faithful, despite 
last year’s advancing subdivisions where 
now the noiseless feet of boom-ghosts dance 


down the silent cement sidewalks that run 
to the very gates of our small orange grove. 


George Agnew Chamberlain 


Bahia, having sent me out to corner the edu- 
cational book market in 1901, when I was 
fresh from specializing in English literature 
and the romance languages at Princeton 

Before graduating from Lawrenceville in 
1898, I attended schools in Brooklyn, New 
York; Greenwich, Connecticut; Media, 
Pennsylvania; and Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, where I ran foul of the blizzard of 
1888. For a long time I considered that 
this greatest of all recorded snowstorms 
had been especially arranged to pay me 
back for my rage at learning that snow does 
not come down in snowballs, ready to 
throw, but in microscopic flakes. I had 
made this tragic discovery during the previ- 
ous winter from a window in a large hous« 
in Ten Broeck Street, Albany, where I had 
just arrived from South America on a visit 
to my grandmother, seven years and eight 
months after having been born in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
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BELLE BENNETT and HENRY VICTOR 


in ‘*The Fourth Commandment’ 








If youenjoy areal American 
home-drama, as | am sure you do, 
you will be delighted with Universal's 
‘“*The Fourth Commandment,’’ and the 
star, BELLE BENNETT, whose ability to 
enact emotional réles, has made her one of 
the most popular of the screen celebrities 


In “The Fourth Command- 


ment,” an Emory Johnson pro- 
duction, she is called upon for a wide range 
of talent. She begins as a young girl in 
her twenties and runs the cycle of human 
emotions. The gradual transformation is 
a work of art, and my personal tribute i 

offered after seeing the picture 


The story, byEmilieJohnson, 
deals with a young husband who 
brought his mother to live with him after 
his marriage. His wife, young, impulsive, 
jealous, conceives the idea that he loves 
his mother more than he does his wife 
And herein lies the tragedy which has hap- 
pened in many homes and will happen in 
many more homes as the world moves on 


BELLE BENNETT is the 
wife. MARY CARR is the 
mother. Yet, JUNE MARLOWE, HENRY 
VICTOR and KATHLEEN MYERS are 
highly important to the plot, and acquit 
themselves with unusual credit. When you 
see it, please write me your personal 


comments. 


If you want to give the kid- 
dies—and YOURSELF —a real treat 
next week, ask your theater manager to- 
day if he has arré nged to sl ow the spe c ial 
two reel comedy release, ‘‘Snookums’ 
Merry Christmas.’’ Of course, it has the 
usual rollic king come dy that vou expect 
from this lovable baby in ‘‘ The Newly- 
weds and Their Baby’’ series from the 
George McManus cartoons, but Stern 


Brothers, the produce rs, also had the 
happy idea of giving it a Yuletide touch 


that I know will delight you 


You’ll have to speak to your 


theater manager about it, if he has 


not already announced the showing, be- 


cause it is anew sub 
time for Santa Claus’ arrival 


t available just in 


> , 3 » 
( art ‘OT 71771 LC 
\% President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
f Bennett and June M 


UNIVERSA! 
PICTURES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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to ., 
California 


ITS of old Spain along our 


D Southern border add 


charming interest to your jour- 
ney via the “Open Window 
Route”. Balmy climate, attrac- 
tive stop-overs, rock-ballasted 
road bed, oil-burning locomo- 
tives. A delightful revelation 


; 
in superb travel comfort. 


leuathine 
all thé Way! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe 
laily train without extra fare 
from New Oriecans to Los Angeles 


San Diego, and San Francisco 

Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
tvpe Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con 
venient service tor the 12 
rip over the marve ‘tee Apache 


Trail and for the ¢ arriso Gorge 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices :— 


son Blvd 


Pan. Am. Bank Bld Pacific Bldg 
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Good Hunting Without a Gum 


DON’T take a gun with 

me when I look for fur 
country,” an old trapper 
said, explaining his craft, “‘for I don’t learn 
anything from dead game. When I’m bare- 
handed I see the tracks of animals, hear 
their voices and watch their ways. A 
hunter is satisfied if he plants a bullet 
home in his victim, and figures the hide, 
horns or meat is his booty. But my work 
is to find where game goes and whence the 
fur is coming. 

“The trapper doesn’t care to shoot fur. 
Shot and bullet holes spoil the pelts and 
cut their value probably 10 to 50 per 
cent. A hole through a silver fox neck 
or head might knock a hundred dollars off 
the price. But a lot of woodsmen mistake 
hunting for trapping. They forget that the 
essence of trapping is silence with knowl- 
edge. Tracks in the snow, gunshots and 
passing humans alarm and drive away 
foxes and add no mink or otter to a man’s 
catch. I set traps in the autumn to catch 
otter in the spring sometimes. A man, to 
do this, has to know the difference between 
autumnal and vernal wild-life conditions.” 


Through the Eye of a Hunter 


““Some people regard hunting as merely 
walking through the woods, looking to 
right and left for game. If game is plenty 
one may see deer, grouse, moose and even 
bears by chance in this way. But one 
should know where game sleeps by day and 
by night, where it drinks in the morning 
and feeds after the sun is out, and it means 
all the difference between failure and suc- 
cess if it is a nut year or not, if there is an 
old burning with chokecherries or a swale 
with succulent roots where deer and bear 
are to be found in the hunting open season. 

‘If raspberries, blueberries, lily pads and 
cther spring and summer feed are plenty, it 
will make a difference in the autumn of an 
hour or so in the time deer come out in the 
afternoon from their hidden beds. Bright 
moonlight nights will change animal habits 
during the period. And I am obliged to 


watch the beech trees and take note of the 
spring frosts and flower-killing rains in or- 
der to figure out where the pekan, marten, 
ermine, foxes and other beasts of prey are 
going to be when the fur comes prime six 
months later. 

















By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


‘A forest fire whose ashes leach with 
rain into brooks and creeks will kill the fish 
in the streams and this will drive the mink 
and otter from their usual runways, per- 
haps for two or three years. But when an 
old burning begins to grow up and it be- 
comes alive with mice, chipmunks, nesting 
birds and other prey of foxes, I know where 
to skirt along to find the red pelts, and 
sometimes the inbred cross-fox, silver or 
black fox. 

“‘Now that beaver are returning into 
the forests of the Eastern states, they are 
changing conditions markedly where their 
ponds are overflowed. Wild birds like to 
nest in the dead stubs and in the islands 
of the shallow ponds. The water harbors 
many muskrats as well as beaver. More 
fish can live in a beaver pond than 
down the stony creek bed which has been 
dammed. Not only doI catch a few beaver 
but I find more animals live in the same 
region, especially mink and otter. 

“Otter fight beaver. This is a hunting 
weasel against a wise and courageous ro- 
dent. An old otter is not so anxious to 
fight a beaver as a young one. I find evi- 
dences of discretion among the creatures as 
they grow older. A young fox will take more 
chances than an old one. Anold black bear 
is, I suppose, the most furtive and cautious 
animal in the Eastern wilds, though the 
panther, or cougar, has this reputation. 

“By reading the mud bars, the sand 
banks, the runways and the scratchings of 
animals where they feed, I take a kind of 
census of wilderness conditions. I find 
that every animal has its own range. But 
there is a great difference in wild creatures, 
for some are wandering vagabonds and 
some stay-at-homes. And some animals 
have streaks of sauntering which take them 
far from their own dens and ridges. I am 
obliged to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the creatures of all my territory. If 
hunters kill a lot of deer in one locality, this 
brings into the compass of a ridge or valley 
the night-prowling devourers of waste 
foxes, pekan, marten, ermine all come to 
the slaughter grounds. After the deer- 
hunting season closes I visit the hunting 
country where sports are fed by the good 
marksmanship of their guides, and pick up 


Amethyst Lake, Tonquin Valley, Jasper National Park, Alberta, Canada 


December 18,1926 


a bear or two, or even more 
valuable animals of beauti 
ful pelage, shooting the one 
with a rifle and catching the furs with spot 
sets where the meat eaters have made 
temporary runways. 

“But my good luck follows my care in 
watching the little things. I one time saw 
three dark foxes in a litter of seven. Thi: 
was far back and in a valley no one else 
trapped and few hunters visited. Two 
years later I went there and caught al! 
three of the black foxes and two fine reds, 
which graded Northwesterns because they 
lived in green timber and did not cover up 
in holes where sand or dirt rubbed and 
shortened the fur, spoiling the gloss. The 
pups were worth only a few dollars, but as 
adults they were worth nearly a winter’s 
wages—and I drew those wages by study- 
ing the fox families when my fellow trap 
pers were busy fishing for trout on the rifts.” 


A Social Lapse 


“When I study fur conditions six weeks 
in the spring it adds about 25 to 50 per 
cent the coming winter in actual fur catcl 
A man sees what he looks for. When I am 
hunting with my .30-30 earbine I see deer 
and bear tracks, and when I have my 
22 rim-fire automatic, I see grouse, rabbits 
and baits. I suppose this is somethir 
psychological. I know, though, that if | 
leave my firearms at home I discover flowers 
I never saw before, birds’ nests and trees 
where marten and pekan have their dens. 
Probably I should never have seen a year- 
ling fox playing with a two-month-old bear 
like two puppies if I hadn’t left my fire 
arms at home. And the snort of the old 
mother bear when she discovered her cub’ 
associate looked exactly as though she wa 
sticking up her nose at mighty poor wood 
society. The old bear had a white ear ar 
I saw her six or seven summers, but never 
when I had a gun. She was a proud and 
comical old girl and I used to feel good be 
cause I couldn’t shoot her. And the last 
time I saw her she was shamblir 
the high green timber in near]; 
snow on her way to den up. She looked 
gray and aged and carried her head low. I 
could see, too, that she was thin—no beec! 
nuts that autumn—so I guess that was 


when she stayed denned up for all time.”’ 
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ROM Industry, Waste has al 
gifts — machinery of ever 
production possibilities unrealt; 
friction, wear, misalignment, power | 
lubrication, extravagant maintenance 
depreciation. But now, when machinery is 
with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, 
is no longer so bountiful to Waste. 
By nullifying friction, Timken Bearings 
the greater part of all lubri 


30% of power, on the 
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Budd-Michelin has made the world 
wheel-conscious 


FEW years ago, if automobile wheels were 
round, and there was one under each corner 
of the car, nobody paid much attention to them. 


It didn’t occur to anyone that the wheels might 
be more in keeping with automobile design—or be 
made of material that would add to the ruggedness 
and safety of the whole car. 


Wood-spoke wheels had been in use so long... 
ascoreof centuries. They were simply accepted as 
inevitable—like the weather. 

il that has been changed, in the last half-dozen 
years. Budd-Michelin Wheels have done it. 


You see these wheels, now, wherever automo- 


Detroit 


» 


biles are seen. The style leaders and va/ue leaders 
of America have adopted them. They are on more 
than half of European cars. Consider how impor- 
tant an improvement must be, to overcome the 
inertia of centuries within a few brief years! 


Now automobile buyers are ‘‘wheel-conscious’’. 
More and more of them are learning the advan- 
tages of Budd-Michelin. They want the smartness 
and cleanliness of these wheels. They want the 
added safety of All-Steel. They appreciate the con- 
venience as well as the looks of that extra wheel— 
the fact that the spare wheel, with the spare tire, 
can be substituted for any wheel with a flat tire 
within three or four minutes. 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY - 


They are learning that Budd-Michelin Wheels 
lengthen the life of tires. Tires on these wheels 
don’t run with a wobble, because the rim is perma 
nently attached to the disc—there is no chance for 
you to put a rim on crooked. And the steel discs 
act as radiators of the destructive friction heat— 
they cool the tires. 

You can have Budd-Michelin Wheels on your 
next car. They will make that car a better invest- 
ment—make you proud to drive it thousands of 
miles farther. For these wheels are coming in—are 
setting new standards—just as balloon tires came 
in and set new standards. 


Goodbye, buggy wheels! 


Philadelphia 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, which fits 


the same hub as the Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheel 
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bench. And the latter, apparently conscious 
of that inspection, seemed dun and small 
and shrunken under the shadow of the more 
vigorous and vital figure in sweater and 
plaited flannel. 

““There’s not a great deal to Hetty,” said 
Cyril with his habitual laugh of concilia- 
tion, ‘but in her way she’s quite a charac- 
ter.”’ 

“But besides being a maid,’ observed 
the robust-bodied girl with the racket, 
““she looks as if a good wind would blow her 
away.” 

“It probably would,” agreed Cyril as 
they continued on their way to the swim- 
ming pool. 

i 

HE swimming pool was a cemented 

rectangle at the head of the lake cove, 
rimmed with marble backed in turn by a 
colonnade of white pillars overgrown with 
wistaria vines. Most of the swimmers 
there, Cyril noticed ‘as he waited for 
Laura to come out from the dressing room 
behind the Italian grotto, were women 
women and girls. And he was conscious, 
as he sat down and lighted a cigarette, of 
much color and noise and movement after 
quietness. 

It was the color, most of all, that im- 
pressed him—the pallid blue »f the pool 
water deepening in the open iake beyond 
the slate-green float where a dozen swim- 
mers in variously tinted suits basked like 
seals in the afternoon sunlight. Above the 
pergola tops and the gray-timbered diving 
tower loomed the deeper green of the tree- 
shadowed lake bank, broken by the lac- 
quered red roof of a Japanese summerhouse. 
Across the open throat of the pool, as he 
looked, slowly drifted a vermilion canoe 
holding a girl in an azure sweater, a rose- 
colored parasol tilted behind her, and a 
youth with a blue-and-white blazer trailing 
a yellow paddle in his hand. Beyond them, 
sulking away from the commotion, two 
white swans cruised along the darker green 
shore line of the open lake. And in a row 
along the lip of the pool sat half a dozen 
women in their meager water suits of old 
rose and beryl green and magenta and 
flowered satin, their varicolored rubber 
diving caps making them look like hel- 
meted Minervas and their momentary 
quietness seeming in strange contrast to 
the turbulence of the younger set about the 
pool-end diving board. 

But Cyril’s gaze the next moment re- 
mained fixed on the figure in Pompeian red 
going up the diving-tower ladder. That, he 
knew, was Laura. There was no cap on her 
dark bobbed head, her arms and legs were 
bare, and the vivid woven fabric that cov- 
ered the compact torso tended to accentu- 
ate a perplexing Diana-like hardness of 
outline which he had already observed in 
the figures about the pool’s rim. 

Yet his glance remained absorbed as he 
watched Laura mount the tower top and 
stand poised against the blue sky, assured, 
impassive, mysteriously detached from the 
rest of the world. He could See the sun on 
her firm brown thighs, on her mulatto-dark 
shoulders, on the columnar tawny neck 
with something imperial in its sweep. He 
was proud of her strength. The thought of 
her vitality had the trick of rather taking 
his breath. Yet as she backed away from 
the tower edge and gathered herself to- 
gether for the short run down the bur- 
laped plank, for the clump of bare firm feet 
on the springboard that sent her body 
hurtling up into the air, that pride was suc- 
ceeded by a wordless vague resentment. He 
knew, as the lithe brown body did a double 
turn in the air and straightened out and 
arrowed headfirst into the pool water, the 
same faint indefinable tinge of animosity 
that had overtaken him as he watched her 
tee off, the day before, with a long screamer 
that went arching triumphantly over the 
far-distant bunker. 

It wasn’t, he inwardly contended while 
he watched the pool surface and the quick 
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flip of the familiar bobbed head as the 
swimmer’s shoulders emerged again, the 
expeditious jerk to clear the brown face of 
its wet fringe-—it wasn’t that he was in any 
way jealous of her strength. But it tended, 
in a ghostly sort of way, to disconcert him, 
to throw a coloring of disquiet across his 
new-found pride of possession. And his 
smile was slightly forced as he returned 
Laura's careless hand wave from the water. 

He continued to watch her, however, as 
she swam with quiet and easy strokes back 
to the tower ladder, and as slowly and 
meditatively mounted the gray-timbered 
throne. She stood this time on the edge of 
the springboard, her brown feet close to- 
gether, the strong-muscled brown legs 
touching at the knees, the poised shoulders 
thrown a little back. For a moment or two 
she stared intently down at the water, ab- 
sorbed in her own unknown thoughts. 
Then he saw her body tense, draw in on it- 
self, at the same moment that the tapering 
brown fingers met in a point above her 
head. The next moment, obviously, the 
brain had telegraphed its intention to the 
taut limbs, for the poised body mounted 
magically into the air, poised for a brief 
second or two at the crest of its parabola, 
then doubled and straightened and went 
flashing waterward in a down-swooping 
swan dive that took it below the surface in 
an eddy of white commotion little bigger 
than a coffee cup. 

She rather startled him, when she came 
up, by emerging within five feet of where he 
loitered on the pool lip. 

“It’s heavenly!”’ she gasped as she 
caught at the marble rim so close to his 
feet. ‘‘Won’t you try it?” 

‘*That last one was a beauty,”’ he evaded, 
wondering, as he glanced about the pool 
sides, if it was the universal brownness of 
all that bare skin that produced the effect 
of sexlessness, that seemed to leave such 
little difference between male and female, 
that tended to depersonalize the very fig- 
ures it should have revealed more openly 
and more individualized. 

*‘But won’t you try it?” she persisted, a 
little drunk with motion and excitement. 

**D’ you want to see me make a splash 
that would empty the pool?”’ he demanded 
with his protectional mock solemnity. 

‘I’d rather see you do that than not 
try,”’ she said after a moment of silence. 

“But, darling, I’m not a swimmer,” he 
reminded her. 

“But you’re a man,” she retorted in a 
tone that deepened his color. 

“Merely a_ two-cylinder one,’’ he 
amended with his forced laugh. 

“Then I'd make myself into a six, or 
blow up,”’ averred Laura, a curter note in 
her answering laugh. 

“But I don’t want to blow up,” pro- 
tested the thin-faced man on the bench. 
‘Life is never more precious, my dear, than 
when we have one foot in the grave.”’ 

She studied him out of a narrowed eye. 
“‘T like you least when you joke most about 
your weakness,”’ she said with unexpected 
abruptness. And his wince was a percep- 
tible one. 

**We can’t all be Hercules,”’ he remarked 
with a coerced calmness that was lost on 
the brown-shouldered woman in the water. 
“Just,” he added, after taking a deeper 
breath, ‘‘as we can’t all be Chesterfields.”’ 

‘Is that a slam at me?” demanded the 
muscular dryad clinging to the pool rim 

“It’s merely an observation on life in 
general,”’ was Cyril's quietly spoken reply. 
He was able to smile again, though there 
was a touch of wintriness in his effort at 
fortitude. Yet she knew from his face that 
she had hurt him. And she wondered in 
her groping way why she warmed to him 
least in surroundings like this; why some 
perverse instinct should flatten out the 
mounting flame of her young affection. 

““Women like strength in a man,”’ she re- 
minded both herself and her companion. 
“They like to think 4 
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But before she could complete that 
assuaging confession she was interrupted 
by a blithely hallooing voice from across the 
pool. 

“Let’s work out that twister today, 
Lorry,’’ called a broad-shouldered youth in 
an overpictorial white-and-blue 
sult 

“All right,’’ answered the girl as she 
dropped away from the pool lip. She was 
swimming, Cyril could see, with an impa- 
tient quick craw! stroke that kept her face 
under the surface of the water for most of 
the time. Her flashing body, as she trav- 
ersed the pool, made him think of an am- 
phibian, as much at home in one element as 
the other. He watched her as she emerged, 
wet and shimmering like a sea fish, and 
started her impassive climb to the diving- 
tower platform. He saw the sunburned 
Achilles in blue-and-white follow her—the 
thick-necked, thick-chested, muscular- 
limbed youth who looked as though he 
might have stepped out of an Athenian 
frieze. 

The one thing that lightened the tension 
of envy about Cyril’s heart was the dis- 
covery that the youth in question, with his 
bony jaw and his low flat brow, gave more 
promise of brawn than of brain. As an ani- 
mal he was incontestably superb—as su- 
perb in his own way as the sun-browned 
body of the girl beside him was superb. 
But he impressed the older man as one of 
the newer barbarians considerably more in- 
terested in their muscles than in their men- 
tal backgrounds. The country was full of 
them, he remembered—these aggressive 
adolescent athletes with their empty heads 
and their beautifully trained bodies; these 
stadium heroes who seemed to animalize 
the civilization that made possible their 
idleness; these sports-loving women with 
their hardened torsos and their new- 
fangled cult of the calisthenic 

But Cyril sighed aloud as he stared up at 
the two figures poised on the tower top; the 
figures that exploded into sudden action 
even as he looked, and curved and arrowed 
down into the ruffled pool water and came 
up laughing and went lashing past him in 
an impromptu race to the pool end and 
back. And Cyril stood thoughtful, watch- 
ing them. A perfect body, after all, was not 
to be lightly sneered at. It was the ma- 
terializing of a racial ideal. The world in 
the end was the better for such stock. The 
instinct that abjured the inefficient, that 
scorned the weakling, was both incontesta- 
ble and enduring; and no man is happy in 
the face of scorn 

Cyril's lips were set in a firmer line as he 
rounded his bench and walked over to 
where Laura stood sunning her wet body 
beside the gray-timbered tower. She was 
still breathing deeper from her struggle in 
the pool. Cyril could see the full rise and 
fall of the wet bodice of woven wool 
stretched tight across the flattened Ama- 
And in an effort to escape 


an abashment that was still inescapable he 
gestured lightly toward the tower top 
“I’m going to try that tomorrow morn- 
ing,’’ was his altogether unexpected procla- 
mation. He tried to say it casually. But 
there was a tremolo of emotion in his voice 


bathing 


zonian breast 


as he spoke 

The Achill blue-and-white stared 
with indolent curiosity at the older man 
folde i nis 


overample brown biceps across his over- 


es in 
He even smiled a little as he 


ample broad chest 

But there was no laughter in Laura's 
eyes as she studied the face of the man she 
had promised to marry. ‘‘ Honest?” 
**Honest,”” he re plied, reminding himself 


that it was foolish to be vocal before a ger 


HE morning air 
Crevier climbed to the top of the diving 


was still cool as Cyril 


tower. And Cyril's blanched and bony 
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body felt that coolness as the sunrise breeze 
played on those meager surface 
ured to exposure. It tended to chill hi: 
blood and something more. It also chilled 
that inward mental ardor which had 
rrought him early out of bed and across the 
empty gardens to the st 
ming pool. 

He found, in fact, nothing gay about 
that place of gayety. It impressed him as 
a silent and 1 


arena as placidly 
awaiting invasion as the Colosseum once 





his 


7 


ill emptier swim- 


sinister 


awaited its victims. There was an unpleas- 
antly oily look to the water itself, and an 
equally unpleasant hardness of outline to 
the white-lipped basin that obviously had 
a bottom as invulnerable as rock. And he 
discovered, when he reached the top of the 
tower, that it stood much higher above the 
pool surface than he had imagined 

That tower top, in fact, seemed terrify- 

ngly high to him. It made him a trifle 
dizzy even to down at the 
refracting water so far beneath his feet. 
And the thought of flinging himself into 
that water, of imperiling the body which 
every instinct of his being at once prompted 
him to protect, brought a disagreeable feel- 
ng of tightness under his breastbone. He 
could swim after a fashion, but he had never 
been one of those cold-water heroes who 
could break film ice for a morning header. 
But no one, he remembered, loved a 
coward. And he had come out to that pool 
for a purpose that was not to be evaded. 
He had his scattered legions of manhood to 
reclaim. 

“Here goes!”’ he said under his breath. 

His jaw was shut tight. There was, too, 
a numb coldness about his hands and feet 
as he walked cautiously out to the end of 
the burlap-covered springboard. But he 
compelled himself to keep moving forward 
until he stood on the perilous tip of that 
none too stable perch. He stood there, 
firmly resisting the impulse to retreat. He 
held his ground, with his hands clenched, 
compelling his gaze towards the sickly blue 
surface that seemed to lie as far beneath 
him as though he were gazing down at it 
from the top of the Eiffel Tower. Yet he 
repressed the faint shudder that flickered 
through his chilled body, forlornly telling 
himself that mind, after all, ineluctably 
controlled matter, that courage was some- 
thing rooted in the soul itself, and that the 
achieved fortitude which came from fear 
overthrown was not the most negligible 
form of bravery 

But the body, he discovered —the timor- 
shrinking, human body—was not 
always the willing servant of the spirit. 
There was no earthly reason, some sublimi- 
nal voice kept whispering to him, why he 
couldn’t quietly back away from that peril- 
ous brink, descend from that empty tower 
top, and walk sedately home through the 
pleasant August sunlight and put on his 
clothes and face a not altogether unpleasant 
world with a whole skin and an unruptured 
peritoneum. 

But he would face that world, he re- 
membered, with an unquiet mind, with the 
shamed and frustrate spirit of the quitter, 
his soul bearing the brand of the weakling. 
And that implied a sharper pain than any 
passing pang that could be imposed on the 
flesh. 

Already, he knew, it was too late to draw 
back. Yet he continued to stand there, 
staring long and intently down at the pool 
water below him, small tremors of hesita- 
tion still eddying through his body. He 
even tried shutting his eyes, in the forlorn 
hope that it might be easier to take it 
blindly. But that, he concluded, would 
give him no chance to time and control his 
dive and would only add to the final danger 
of his leap. It had to be taken consciously, 
deliberately, honestly. And it wasn’t an 
easy thing to do, he acknowledged, as a 
recurring faint wave of nausea went through 
It seemed, in fact, an impossible 
Yet it must, in some way, be 


look sun- 


ous, 


his body. 
thing to do. 
aone. 

He was still staring inertly down at the 
water when he heard an echoing contralto 


garden slopes beyond the 


shout from the 


swan pond. It came up to him, fresh ar 


ciear and companionabie And he iW 

hen he guardedly tur land id ‘ 
when ne guardedly turned and looked dow 
that it was Laura Conquerall calling out to 
him 

She was in her bathing suit, with 
flowered cerise beach robe thrown over her 
shoulders, and as she hurried on toward the 


swimming pool she waved a hand to him. 


It impressed him as a gayly triumphant 


gesture; a proclamation of pride whit h, he 


ruefully remembered, he in no way merited. 


she was congratulatir g him in pantomime 
for his courage, for something which he did 
And 
terror of terrors, left him only one thing to 
do. He couldn’t draw back. Whatever it 
cost, now he would have to see it through 


not possess. that, in his abysma 


He hadn’t the courage to be a coward; he 
couldn't 


cally, before the very eyes of the woman he 





be a coward, openly, unequi 


was going to marry. 

He swallowed the lump in his throat and 
deep 
moistened hands slowly above 
Then with a small wl 


he let his body go hurt 


took a breath, lifting his sweat- 
his head as 
he did so. mper of 
desperation, ng out 
into space, diving headforemost toward the 
pool surface. The water leaped up at him, 
slapped against his body with an appalling 
sense of shock, swallowed him up in a 
tumultuous green torrent that brought a 
sudden ringing in his ears and an iron band 
of pain about his air-starved lungs. He 
went down, down, through incredible stran- 
gling green depths which he fought blindly, 
which refused to rel se their hold on him. 
When he found no air where 
one thing his aching body demanded, he 





air was the 


became panicky, and choked and shouted 
aloud and scarcely knew when he was 
threshing on the surface and when he wa 
under again. 

He knew then that he was drowning. He 
was drowning, wretchedly and hopelessly, 
absurdly, on this sun-bathed August morn 
ing when the world had seemed so accept- 
able a place, when life, only the day before, 
had so openly been recognized as pleasant. 

le was drowning, he drunkenly repeated 

to himself as he fought against that fate. 
And with the instinct of his kind he lay 
ready to catch and cling to anything that 
offered support, that would hold him above 
those stifling green depths, that would give 
him one precious moment to clear his lungs 
and collect his thoughts. 

His support in this case happened to be a 
brown-skinned girl who perceived that 
struggling body and tossed aside her beach 
robe and took one clean-cut header into the 
pool water, coming up collected and clear- 
thoughted beside the churning desperation 
fighting for the breath denied it. 

Cyril had no knowledge of what he was 
clinging to, of the strong brown fingers that 
fought to release his clutch. He clawed and 
clung to her hair, to her arms, to her half- 
rent bathing suit, to the columnar brown 
neck that kept so steadily and so courage- 
ously above the water. But she realized, as 
he clung to her, that this sort of thing could 
not go on, that she could never get him 
ashore thus hampered. So she forced back 
her shoulders, straining away from him. 
She drew back, treading water as she waited 
for her opening. Then, when his inert face 
was half turned toward her, she struck him 
savagely on the temple with her clenched 
fist. She struck him adroitly, effi 
stunning him with the blow. And when the 
fighting body relapsed into quietness she 
expeditiously towed him to the shallow end 
of the pool, where a much-flustered under 
gardener helped her get him up on one of 
the stone benches and went running to thi 
house for brandy and blankets 

These, however, were not 
when Natalie Rader and a handful of her 
terrified house guests came tumbling down 
to the pool, shouting and half dressed, the) 
found Cyril propped against a colonnade 
post steaming in thesun and rather morose 
smoking a cigarette. He protested 
what curtly, that he was all right and would 
be obliged if they’d leave him alone for a 
few minutes t 


ciently, 


needed, Io! 





some 


So it was about Laura that 
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tent gaze ol adn ito and she seemed 
none too |! 1 r tne is} the m 
if ely illectionate clast ot the older 
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‘lL thir s beautiful uid Natalie 

that it nould turn out to be you and 
Cyril t way, that you should have 
bond e this between you.’ 

“*He doesn’t seem to feel that way, on 


served Laura as she glanced at the siler 
and self-immured figure leaning against the 


nnade pillar 


‘But he’s bound to be grate! il, dear 
when he realizes what you've done fo m 
It’s not every day that a man has his life 
saved-—and saved by the woman he love 
It’s beautiful!’ 

7 ril doesn’t seem to think so,”” said 
the still perplexed Laura as she stooped to 


wring the water out of her dripping jersey 


Iv 
Y RIL surprised those of his family who 


during the days that 


/ knew him best, 


y showing no 
And he 


more, indeed, by an 


followed his near drowning, t 


bodily ill effects from his ordeal 
surprised them even 
obvious absence of gratitude to the young 


woman who had saved his life, and an 
equally obvious tendency to avoid her com 
But, as Natalie pointed out, he 


company of 


pany 
seemed to be avoiding the 
everybody 

And above everything else he shunned 
the swimming pool, especially during the 
hours when it was crowded with its laugh 
ing and romping bevy of half-clad young 
barbarians. Even their voices left him 
morose and restless. When he accidentally 
confronted them in their flamboyant robes 
and bathing suits he abruptly turned aside 
and headed for another part of the estate 
When at dinner they fell to talking about 
their aquatic feats, about the trudgen stroke 
and the dead-man’s float and the jackknife 
dive, he drew into himself as completely as 
a turtle head withdraws into its shell. He 
hate those brown-shouldered 
imbed amphibians, especially 
who spent half their days in 


and on more than one occasion 


seemed to 
and tror g-| 
the women, 
the water; 
he spoke of them as Amazons 

He formed the habit, in fact, of spending 
a good deal of his time with his sister 
Natalie’s children. He « 
them in the 
them how to make camp fires and a tepee 
out of birch poles, and insisted that Hetty 
Barr should be th f ‘aptive around 
whom they danced before their prisoner 
was summarily dispatched by tomahawk 
blows on a satisfactorily scalped head. He 
made a box kite for them and showed them 


ly pond and 


ven trudged after 


governess’ cart and showed 


) 
e pale-lace < 


how to catch sunfish from the li 
had a full-rigged sloop, a foot and a half 
long, sent out from the city, 
played mumble-the-peg with Hetty while 


the boys piloted their new craft along the 


and solemnly 


] 


pond edge and pretty well ruined two per 





fectly good white duck sailor suits and 
voted their Uncle Cyril to full membership 
timeless orde! good scouts. And 


in the 


the quiet-voiced Hetty took no 





he I aeep 





1adowed eyes acquired the habit of resting 
on Cyril’s lean face with a perplexed sort of 
idoration that brou a touch of his lost 
in | manhood back to him. He 
succeed WwW and then, in stir 
er into open laughter And once, 
wi he solemnly though somewhat un 
truthfully told her she was getting as fat as 
eal, he brought an unexpected flush up 
ss the pale face with th erardent 
r 
Hett e said as he drew patterns ¢ 
the walk grave ‘I'd like to know more 
about j 
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“I’m your sister’s maid,” she quietly re- 
minded him. 

“That’s what I’m trying to get at,”” he 
persisted. ‘‘What ever made you want to 
be a range rider for a pair of impslike this?” 

“TI love ’em,” said Hetty. 

“But you don’t love this sort of life,” 
proclaimed Cyril. 

‘‘Why do you say that?” 

“T know by the way you act. Or rather 
by the way you don’t act. You’re merely 
waiting for something. You're merely sit- 
ting tight and putting in time. And you 
impress me as being as much out of your 
element here as I’d be in—in that diving 
pool over there.” 

‘“‘T’d rather not talk about those things,” 
was Hetty’s discouragingly candid reply. 

“But I’ve a hunger—a real hunger—to 
know,” averred the man sitting on the 
grass bank. 

“That’s kind of you,” acknowledged 
Hetty; “but wasn’t it Wilde who said life 
was much too important a thing to talk 
about seriously?” 

“It was,” acknowledged Cyril. ‘But 
you're too intelligent and understanding 
and too mentally alive not to leave me 
smelling a rat somewhere; in fact, a whole 
Hamelin army of rats. And I want to see 
my suspicions verified.” 

“‘What suspicions?” parried the dusky- 
eyed Hetty. 

“That you’re not a renegade in some 
way.” 

“I wish I could satisfy your appetite for 
observed the thin-faced girl in 
the democratizing black service suit. ‘“‘ But 


| I’ve no dark secret to reveal.” 


“But before this?’’ he persisted. 

Hetty laughed, and grew suddenly 
solemn again. 

“T was the sixth daughter of a Nova 
Scotia minister, if you know what that 
means,” said the girl with the abruptly 
sobering face. “A minister who died of 
overwork and underpay. So I came down 
to New York to make my own way in the 
world. And I thought I was doing it, at 
library work, until I had a breakdown. 
They told me then that I'd have to live in 
the open air, that I’d have to have quiet- 
ness and nourishing food, that I'd better 
try some good sanitarium for a year or two. 
But sanitariums, I found, cost money, and 
mine was all gone. So when your sister 
advertised for an English nurse, for some- 
one to look after her two boys out here in the 
country, I applied for the job. And it seems 
almost like cheating to take money for it.” 

Cyril sat silent for several long moments. 

“So that’s the bodeful skeleton!” he 


| finally observed. 


| meet his eye. ‘I’m 
in the open air all 


| day; I live on the 
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bottle of Conklin Fountain Pen 


| Cyril casually re- 
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quick searching glances up into his face. 
“But life is a rather lonely affair, don’t 
you think, at the best?” 

“It is when we don’t manage it right,” 
agreed the idler who had found so few 
friendships to bridge the abyss of man’s 
essential desolation of spirit. 

“‘But how is one to change it?”’ asked the 
thoughtful-eyed girl as she got up to go to 
her charges. 

“Let's talk about that tomorrow,”’ Cyril 
answered with an achieved lightness of tone 
that contrasted oddly with the soberness of 
his scrutiny as he watched her move away 
down the garden path toward two wildly 
hallooing boys. 

But Cyril, the next day, didn’t talk 
about the loneliness of life with Hetty Barr. 
He got no glimpse of her, in fact, until late 
in the afternoon, and then under conditions 
not primarily favorable to conversation. 
For while most of the countryside was over 
at the polo field, watching the Rumson 
Ramblers outride the visiting team from 
Westbury, Cyril wandered about an empty 
world. He tried to tell himself that he liked 
being alone, that it gave him a chance to 
work out his own private and particular 
philosophy of life. 

He was thinking mostly of Laura Con- 
querall, who had been rather curt with him 
at the country-club dance the night before 
and had all but fox-trotted her silver- 
slippered feet off with the brawny- 
shouldered young Achilles of the swimming 
pool. Cyril had not been unconscious of a 
sea change there, even before he saw Laura’s 
lip curl of contempt, or something danger- 
ously close to contempt, when he had 
waited to slip on his camel’s-hair topcoat 
against the coolness of the midnight air. 
And on the ride home she had been both 
sullen and silent. 

He knew what it meant of course. But 
it isn’t always easy to make life over on a 
moment’s notice. And although he whistled 
blithely enough as he wandered between 
the dahlia beds and the empty tennis court, 
there was an ache of mingled defeat and 
desolation about his heart that was not to 
be juggled away by the most jocund of 
music-hall tunes. His face brightened per- 
ceptibly, however, when he caught the 
sound of children’s voices from the direc- 
tion of the swimming pool; and he recog- 
nized those voices as belonging to Natalie’s 
boys. 

He knew, even before he got to the pool 
side, that they were taking advantage of 
that deserted basin to sail their new boat in 
more open waters. He could see the full- 
rigged sloop as it drifted slowly along the 
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marble-slabbed pool rim and circled lei- 


surely out toward the slate-green float. He 
could hear the children’s cries of resentment 
as it drifted beyond their reach and Hetty’s 
reassuring laugh as she picked up a broken 
canoe paddle and leaned out to recover the 
runaway craft. 

Then Cyril’s blood ran cold, for at the 
same moment that he heard the shriller cries 
of the children he saw that the poised figure 
in the dark service dress had fallen into the 
water, was struggling there with half- 
strangled cries of helplessness. 

He tore off his coat as he ran. He neither 
hesitated nor debated with himself, but, still 
running, dove headforemost into the bub- 
bling water and reached the strangling 
figure and brought it to the surface and 
kept it afloat until he could get one hand 
clamped over the marble pool lip, and then 
worked his way along the side until he 
came to the landing ladder. There, with a 
strength born of an entirely new resolution, 
he lifted the limp figure in his arms and 
carried it to the Japanese summerhouse 
with the ridiculous lacquered roof, where, 
when he attempted to put the dripping girl 
down on one of the coral-red benches, she 
locked her wet arms about his neck and 
told him, between watery coughs and sobs 
of happiness, that he was her hero—her 
brave, brave hero—who had risked his life, 
who had saved her from drowning. And 
Cyril, squaring his shoulders, stoutly in- 
quired if he hadn’t better carry her up to 
the house. 

““You’re so strong,”” she murmured con- 
tentedly in his ear as he went staggering up 
past the rhododendron bed. And the 
slightly breathless Cyril was almost sorry 
when the house came into view. 

It was Sallie Bryson who pulled up at the 
porte-cochére in her bottle-green canoe 
roadster the next afternoon and confronted 
Natalie coming out through the vine- 
covered loggia doorway. 

“‘How’s Cyril?” asked the newcomer, 
disturbed by the cloud that rested on the 
older woman’s face. 

“*He seems all right.”’ 

“‘Then why are you worrying?” de- 
manded the other. 

“Cyril’s all right physically,’’ pursued 
his sister, ‘‘ but there seems to be something 
wrong with his mind.”’ 

“Why do you say that?” asked the 
woman in the roadster seat. 

*“Because he’s just called me into his 
room and informed me that he intends to 
marry one of my maids.” 

The silence was prolonged between the 
two thoughtful-eyed women. 

‘‘Not the one 
he ” but the 





“And do you seem 
to be getting 
stronger?”’ 
““Whowouldn’t, 
under conditions 
like these?’’ de- 
manded Hetty, 
preferring not to 


fat of the land; 
and I’velearned to 
sleep once more. 
That’s why I claim 
it’s almost like 
cheating.” 
“Natalie says 
you're a wonder 
with the imps,”’ 


minded her. 

“We have to do 
something to jus- 
tify our existence,” 
just as casually 
observed the girl 
with the Hosea- 
like eyebrows. 

“But aren’t you 
lonely?’’ asked 
Cyril. 











‘Of course,’’ 
admitted the girl, 
after one of her 


Lady (to Artist) 


Miniature of Her.’’ 





: ‘‘My Daughter Would Like to Have You Painta 


sentence, for some 
reason, was never 
completed. 

“Yes, the one 
he fished out of the 
pool. And he says 
that as soon as he 
gets over this cold 
they’re going to 
Taormina and 
that if they don’t 
like Sicily they'll 
go on to Capri for 
the winter. The 
poor thing keeps 
calling him her 
hero. She’s in 
there now, kneel- 
ing at his bedside 
and giving him 
quinine and ador- 
ation both at once. 
Sallie, why do men 
do things like 
that?”’ 

Yet again the 
woman in the car 
seat sat silent a 
moment. 

“IT guess,’’ she 
finally observed, 
“‘we've all got to 
be heroes to some- 
body!” 
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“Walked!” I exclaimed. “That’s near 


three miles. Why didn’t he keep the fish, 
eat them, give us the basket tomorrow?”’ 

‘“‘He ‘lowed we might want them,”’ Chet 
explained 

So we drove the five miles to North Fra- 
ternity. Clyde was there, and I saw that he 
was pleased at our coming. I offered, tenta- 
to give him a quarter, but he de- 
clined it. I did persuade him to accept a 
packet of snelled hooks. 

“It wasn’t nothing,” he said, to my pro- 
testations. ‘I just thought maybe you'd 
The fishing ain’t been so 





want them fish. 
good this year that a man likes to lose fish 
he’s worked for a 

On the way home I said to Chet, ‘‘He’sa 
fine boy,” and Chet agreed 

‘Yes,”’ he said. “Yes, Clyde’s a good 
boy. He’s a help to Barslow.” 

But though I had thus known Clyde of 
old, I could still understand the fact that 
Cressey, encountering him for the first time 
the night before, had been impressed and 
deeply moved. Cressey and Chet and I 
had, as has been saia, gunned down through 
the pasture below the bridge, the dogs 
weaving to and fro among the thin alders. 
The day was hot, and it had been long, and 
we were hot and weary-footed; and we 
came back to the car at dusk and leaned 
our guns against the machine, glad to be 
free of their weight. 

The boy was there by the woodpile, split- 
ting sticks of birch wood into stove size, 
and he stopped to speak to us, and Cressey 
called to him: 

‘Son, want to earn a dime?’ 

“Yes,”’ Clyde said. ‘Yes, I do.” 

‘*Go up to the house,’’ Cressey suggested. 
‘Go get a pail of drinking water for us, will 


>>? 


you 
I looked at the youngster and saw him 
hesitate, but after a moment he said 
‘Sure,”’ and started up the hill. Chet filled 
his pipe and got the dogs into the car and 
made them settle there. I stuck my gun in 
its case. Cressey wiped his brow. And the 
boy came down the hill again. He had a 
small lard pail full of water in his hand. He 
gave the pail to Cressey, and Cressey passed 
it to Chet and then to me, and we drank 
and handed it back to him. He drank his 
fill 
Then he returned the pail to Clyde, and 
fumbled in his pocket for a coin and ex- 
tended it to the boy. ‘Here you are,” he 
aid 
The boy shook his head, withdrawing a 
little. “‘I don’t want your dime,” he said. 
here was nothing surly in his refusal; 
rather a certain dignity. 
Cressey was surprised, a little bewildered. 
I said I'd give you a dime if you’d get us 
a pail of water,”’ he insisted 
‘You're welcome to the water,’’ Clyde 
retorted 
‘**You said you wanted a dime,’’ Cressey 
irgued 
**You asked if I wanted to earn one,”’ the 
boy told him gently 
And Cressey looked from the boy to me 
ind from me to Chet, and back to the boy 
igain. ‘‘What’s your name?”’ he asked. 
“Clyde Cali,” said the boy 
‘How old are you?” 
‘Thirteen 
Cressey looked around at me. ‘‘I thought 
this was Barslow’s farm,” he said, not un- 
t 


lerstanding. ‘“‘Isn’t your name Barslow?”’ 


ne asked the boy 
I'm a state kid,” said Clyde Call. 
There was a moment of silence, one of 
ese silences which seem to sing. And I 
could see that Cre ssey’s eyes were glisten- 
ng; and his voice, when he spoke, was 
irious 
“Oh!” he commented. “Oh! You live 
with Barslow 
‘Yes,’ said the boy 
‘Like it, do you?” 


1es, sure 


Cressey asked. 
‘het said gravely, “Dell Barslow’s a 
good man.” 


And Clyde added to this. “ Mrs. Bars- 
low’s a good woman, too,”’ he explained. 

Then none of us spoke fora moment. It 
was Chet who found an outlet for Cressey’s 
emotion. “‘ How'd you like a pa’tridge for 
your supper?”’ he asked the boy. 

“IT would,”’ Clyde replied. 

And there was something almost des- 
perate in the haste with which Cressey 
dragged the birds out of the car. He tried 
to press them all on the youngster, but 
Clyde would only take a single one. He 
started running toward the house with the 
bird in his hand as we drove away. The 
fact that he ran made it easier to remember 
that he was still a boy, after all. Beside me 
on the front seat Cressey swore helplessly 
and brushed his sleeve across his eyes. 

This was last night; so tonight I under- 
stood why the man wished to gun that cover 
again. 

That, so far as Cressey was concerned, 
was only the beginning. We saw the state 
kid next day; and Cressey sat under the 
apple tree, talking with him while he 
worked, and left Chet and me to gun the 
cover alone. A day or two later Cressey 
and I took our departure, and as we drove 
the two hundred odd miles back to Boston 
he spoke repeatedly of the boy. 

“He has character,’”’ he said in an in- 
credulous tone. 

“*There’s a good deal of character in the 
men who work these farms up here,”’ I 
agreed. ‘It has time to develop, and it 
must develop if they are to survive.” 

“*T mean, he has self-respect,’’ Cressey in- 
sisted. ‘“‘A decent pride. And he’s just a 
foundling, an orphan, an object of charity.” 
And he thought on that in silence for a 
while. 

Hours later he reached the point of say- 
ing, “You know it’s a shame someone 
doesn’t give that boy the chance he needs.” 

I was attentive, but no comment seemed 
to be required, and Cressey did not ask my 
opinion. Yet I saw that it lingered in his 
mind. 

After the football season was ended he 
and Mrs. Cressey went to California for the 
winter. I had an occasional letter from 
him, but in them he refrained from men- 
tioning Clyde. It was only through Chet 
that I knew the boy was still in his mind. 
Chet wrote that Cressey had sent Clyde 
some books and a suit of clothes, and had 
written him once or twice besides. 

“‘Barslow don’t know what to make of 
it,’’ Chet said. ‘‘Clyde already had a Sun- 
day suit, so he didn’t have no use for the 
clothes. Dell said Clyde read the books, 
but they was stories. Clyde’s a hand to 
read. Mrs. Bell that teaches the school 
over there says Clyde borrows books from 
her. About history, mostly, he’d rather 
have.”’ 

In April Cressey and Alice came back 
from California, and they stayed a week- 
end with us before going to New York. 
Their winter had, it appeared, been full of 
interest. ‘‘That’s a wonderful state out 
there,’ Cressey declared, and Mrs. Cressey 
explained: 

‘‘Burt’s as wild about the climate as 
though he invented it. He thinks anyone 
who doesn’t go to California to live is just 
insane, that’s all. I think he’d move ev- 
erybody out there if he could.” 

“Well, of course,” Cressey conceded, 
“everyone can’t live there. But aman like 
you can live anywhere. And it'd be an in- 
spiration to you. Meeting so many inter- 
esting people 5 

*‘A moving-picture actress is Burt’s idea 
of an interesting person,” Alice explained, 
and her laughter had an edge. 

“ They're doing things,’’ Cressey insisted. 
“‘And they do a lot of things you don’t hear 
about. A lot of good in the world. 
Without advertising.” 

He said later that he wished to go to 
Fraternity with me to fish that brook be- 
low Barslow’s. “I’ve done some fishing in 
California,” he explained. “Of course, 
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Maine can’t compare with that, but I’d 
like to go just the same.”’ 

And he took care, while we were there, to 
see Clyde once or twice. Also I heard him 
question Chet about Barslow. 

“Barslow’s a good farmer,’’ Chet told 
him. ‘‘Gota good farm there, and he works 
it hard. He’s got money put away. He's 
an able man.” 

Cressy made a gesture faintly impatient. 
“‘A few thousand dollars,’’ he suggested. 

‘Plenty for him,’’ Chet returned. 

On the way back to Boston he asked me 
explosively, after a long silence, ‘“‘ What 
chance has a boy like that on an eighty- 
acre farm?”’ 

I might have said that the boy would 
learn farming, but it seemed to me unlikely 
that this would have any great weight with 
Cressey. So I said nothing at all. 

The matter, it appeared, stayed in his 
mind. During the summer I had a letter 
from the state official in charge of such boys 
as Clyde was, asking for information about 
Cressey. And in October I was not sur- 
prised to get a wire from him, asking if he 
and Mrs. Cressey might go with me to 
Maine. We drove up, and on the way she 
told me Cressey’s plan. 

“‘ Burt’s just a big boy himself, of course,”’ 
she explained laughingly. ‘‘He’ll probably 
get tired of this scheme before very long. 
But now nothing will do but I should come 
up and see this boy. He wants to adopt 
him. Can you imagine it? A boy off a 
farm.” 

“Clyde's a promising youngster,” I said. 

*T’ve no doubt of it,’”’ she agreed, and 
laughed again. ‘‘Of course if one must have 
children it’s nice to get them ready-made. 
But I'd rather patronize a different fac- 
tory!”’ 

I could not forbear asking, ‘‘Has he 
spoken to Clyde?” 

**T wouldn’t let him,’’ she replied, ‘‘till 
I'd seen the boy. Burt’s such a madman 
I can’t trust him at all.” 

It seemed to me just possible that Clyde 
might have the same point of view. 


The scene itself was staged with a certain 
pomp, as though Cressey felt its impor- 
tance and wished to impress this impor- 
tance upon all of us. At his request we 
drove over to Barslow’s on the morning 
after our arrival. Barslow and Clyde were 
picking apples when we arrived, and Mrs. 
Barslow directed us to the orchard. Clyde, 
I found, had grown, even during the sum- 
mer; he had almost the stature of a man 
and there was in his eyes a mature intelli- 
gence. Cressey and Alice spoke with him 
apart; I wandered off to talk with Barslow. 

Barslow was a Jean man, past middle life, 
vigorous and sure in ali his movements. 
He refused to permit these visitors to inter- 
fere with his work, and while I talked to 
him he picked arn'es, breaking them off 
with that expert iwist which leaves the 
fruit spur uninjured on the tree, filling his 
basket, descending the !adder to empty the 
fruit carefully into the barrel on the 
ground. At the other side of the orchard I 
could see Clyde heading the filled barrels, 
busy with press and hammer and nails 
while he listened to what Cressey and Alice 
had to say. And I said to Barslow that 
these two were much impressed with Clyde, 
and he nodded his agreement. 

‘“‘Clyde’s a good boy,”’ he agreed. 

“*Good worker, isn’t he?”’ I suggested. 

“‘He’s a clever hand to work as I ever 
see, fora boy,”’ Barslow agreed. 

“I think they have some thought that 
they'd like to adopt him,”’ I suggested. ‘At 
least they’re considering it.”’ 

“I reckoned so,’’ Barslow commented, 
and emptied his basket and climbed the 
light ladder again, poising among the 
branches above my head. 

‘‘What’s he going to think of it?’’I asked. 

Barslow shook his head; and when I saw 
he would not reply, I suggested, ‘‘ You'll 


9. 


miss him, won’t you? 
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“Hard to get a good work hand,”’ he 
agreed. 

“I expect you and Mrs. Barslow have 
grown fond of him, haven't you?”’ 

He did not answer for a while, and when 
he did it was to say simply, ‘‘He’s been 
here seven year.”’ 

Then I saw Cressey coming toward us 
through the orchard, and when he came to 
where we were he called to Barslow, in that 
authoritative voice of his: 

‘“‘Barslow, I say!”’ 

Barslow looked mildly down at him 
“‘How-do,”’ he replied. 

“Will you be at home this evening?” 
Cressey asked. ‘‘ Mrs. Cressey and I would 
like to have a talk with you and Mrs. Bars 
low.”’ 

“*Guess we will,’ Barslow agreed. 

Cressey nodded. ‘‘Good,”’ he approved. 
‘*We'll be over about eight o’clock.”” He 
turned to me. “‘Ready when you are,”’ he 
said. 

I followed passively. Alice Cressey con- 
fessed as we drove away that she thought 
Clyde a fine, manly boy, and Cressey 
agreed with a proprietary pride. 

At supper that night Cressey was full of 
his project and had much to say about it 
Listening to him, I watched Chet and Mrs 
Mac. Mrs. Mac said nothing, and Chet 
spoke only when a word was forced from 
him. 

He was careful, I saw, not to commit 
himself in any way. Cressey seemed to de- 
sire an audience for that which was to come 
He asked whether Chet would care to go 
with us, but Chet pointed out that he had 
his chores to do, and Mrs. Mac said her 
dishes must be washed. 

“You'll go, of course,” 
me, and I could not refrain from replying 

“T wouldn’t think of missing it.” 

He looked at me with quick suspicion in 
his eyes, but my own were expressionless, 
and after a moment he laughed and turned 
away. 

When by and by we left the house, Alice 
said to me in an undertone, ‘‘This is the 
biggest night in Burt’s life. He's like a 
child with a new toy.” 

It was better than eight miles to Del! 
Barslow’s farm, and the roads were bad, so 
that I drove slowly. Burt sat with me, 
Alice in the seat behind, but his talkative 
mood had passed. When now and then I 
looked in his direction, it seemed to me that 
his lips were moving, as though he re 
hearsed that which he meant to say. We 
stopped by and by in Barslow’s farmyard 
There was a light in the front room, so when 
we descended from the car we went to the 
front door instead of to the kitchen, as, if I 
had been alone, I should have done. 

Barslow admitted us. He had made no 
concessions to the oceasion, wore the over- 
alls and the old blue shirt which he had 
worn that morning in the orchard. Only his 
thin hair was smoothly combed He 
showed us into the front room and Mrs 
Barslow came in from the kitchen. I had 
had in the past an occasional glimpse of 
her, had now and then exchanged a word 
or two when we stopped at the farm. She 
was a woman a little younger than her hus- 
band, perhaps fifty years old, small and 
apple cheeked, and with a scrubbed cleanli- 
ness about her. Her snug hair was tightly 
knotted at the back of her head, and I 
thought when she greeted us there was a 
faint and controlled distress lurking in her 
eyes. She rubbed her hands together as 
though they were still damp from dish 
washing, and when Alice Cressey spoke to 
her she replied with a grave courtesy 

Cressey looked from one of them to the 
other and asked in faint surprise, ‘‘Isn’t 
Clyde here?” 

“‘He’s milking,” said Barslow. ‘He'll 
be in. I thought you might want to talk 
to us.” 

“TI do,’ Cressey agreed. ‘‘But I want 
him to hear what I have to say.” 

(Continued on Page 61 


Cressey said to 
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ItsSummer in the Kitchen the hole Year Roun 


N THE coldest winter day, in- 
door temperatures are too high for 
safe food preservation. Nor are out- 
door temperatures safe even if you 
can utilize them—the coldest days too 
cold, and the milder days too warm. 


With Frigidaire Electric Refriger- 
ation in your home you will be in- 
dependent of weather and seasons, 
just as you will be free from the 
uncertainty and annoyance of outside 


ice supply. Day and night, and day 
after day, your foods will be kept at 
low, even temperatures—fresh, pure 
and wholesome, retaining all of their 
original flavor. 

But be sure that your electric 
refrigerator is a genuine Frigidaire— 
product of General Motors. For 


genuine Frigidaire assures you of 


greater food space, more ice, finer 
finish, quieter operation, greater 
economy and dependability —and 


lower prices, size for size, than any 


other electric refrigerator. 


Frigidaire for Christmas 

You can have immediate delivery 
of any Frigidaire, whether a complete 
cabinet model or a mechanical unit 
for your present ice-box. You can 
easily have Frigidaire in your home 
on Christmas Day! Visit the nearest 
Frigidaire Sales Office today—-or 
write for the Frigidaire Catalog. 









There are more than 250,000 

Frigidaires now in use—more 

than all other electric 
refrigerators combined 


PRODUC 


Frigidaire Corporation, Dept. B-1002, Dayton, Ohio 
laire Catalog Dept. B-1002, Dayton, Ohio 


; rigidaire 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Please send me a copy of the Frigi 
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IMPORTANT PRICE REDUCTIONS, MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
AND RECORD SALES For |926 


Approximately 340,000 Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars sold in 1926—an increase of more than 
30% over 1925. . | 

More improvements made than during any 
previous year—a number of these improve- 
ments of a very. far-reaching and fundamental 
nature. 

Prices materially reduced as increases in 
production and sales made these reductions 
possible. 


That, as the year draws to a close, is Dodge 
Brothers record. Fair dealing and progressive 
engineering have again received the reward 


they so richly deserve. 


DonGce GROTHERS.INGC. DETROIT 


Donse BrotTrners (CANADA) LimiteED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Sedan *895 — Special Sedan #945 
De Luxe Sedan #1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Tuning “4 | after 
a long hike 


Some Answers to the Question— | 


A spare camel and a spare tire in the Gobi Desert 





“What do Users think of 
United States Tires?” 


From Roy Chapman Andrews 

(Leader of the Third Asiatic Expedition of 

the American Museum of Natural History) 
“| am sure you will be interested in 
knowing of the success with which we 
used the Royal Cord Tires on the 
Third Asiatic Expedition in Mongolia. 
There were few trails, and in man 
cases the going was exceedingly bad. 
Sand, ruts, hard woody vegetation 
and jagged rocks gave the tires a most 
severe test; nevertheless, they en- 
dured the gruelling work splendidly. 
I offer my congratulations on having 
produced such a splendid product.” 


From Edwin Phillips Kohl, New York 
(Written Aug. 12, 1926) 

“In the fall of 1923, I equipped my 
Buick sport roadster with United States 
Royal Cord Tires. Last Sunday, the last 
one blew out after having run over 
thirty-one thousand miles. From the 
fall of 1923 to the spring of 1925, I 
never had to remove a tire from my 
ear, although I ran 12,240 miles.” 


From A. B. Pickerill, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Written Sept. 4, 1926) 
“On Feb. 5, 1924, | purchased a new 
1924 model Special Six Studebaker 
sedan equipped with 4U.S. Royal Cord 
Tires 33 x 42, and I wish to advise you 
that the tires that were on my front 
wheels are still running and today my 





speedometer shows exactly 47,385-4/10 
miles. These casings have worn out 
three tubes each, and they both show 
about the same wear—no retreading. I 
have not taken any special care of these 
tires except have ke t them inflated to 
75 Ibs. It is most likely that I will get 
50,000 miles from these tires.” 


From Walter F. Cherrix 


(Pres. Worcester Transit Company, Poco- 
moke City, Md.) 
“I have a 33 x 5 U. S. Royal Cord Tire 
which has run 38,207 miles. It has never 
been off the rim until last week.” 


From D. R. Reside 

(Mgr. Highway Emergency Service, Trenton, 
“On April 8, 1925, | bought a Hudson 
Coach equipped with four Balloon 
Tires Pi mis «ral by your people. 
I drove 10,000 miles without a punc- 
ture. Then I exchanged my rear tires 
for front and my front tires for rear 
and drove another 10,000 miles. In 
December I bought two tires of an- 
other make (because I was in part of 
the country where I could not get 
Royal Cords) and I have driven those 
9,000 miles on the rear. One of these 
has had two sections put in due to 
blowouts and the other has had three 
sections put in, while the two United 
States Tires are still running on the 
front wheels and have a sotal salleage 





letter below. 


Uncovering 
Dinosaur Eggs 


The Third Asiatic Expedition 
traversed the trackless wastes 
of Mongolia on United States 
Tires. Read Mr. Andrews’ 
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Typical Highway 


of very nearly 34,700 and look good for 
another couple of thousand. The Royal 
Cords I took off the back, I am still us- 
ing for spares and they look good for 
three or four thousand miles. 


From William G. Vincent, Patchogue, 
L. I., New York 


“I am using four of your tires on my 
Liberty Roadster and have driven over 
26,000 miles with them. This is a very 
good advertisement for U.S. Tires as I 
tell everyone I meet about the good 
service I got from your tires.” 


From Theo. Nyquist, Reading, Pa. 


“On April 1, 1925, 1 purchased a Dodge 
Brothers Commercial Truck, having 
the original high pressure equipment 
changed to 30 x 5.77 United States 
Royal Balloon Tires. The truck is now 
14 months old and the six tires have 
rendered 39,702 miles, all of which 
are good for more service.” 


° ° 


NOTE: —The letters reproduced above have 
been selected as typically representative of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials received 
each season from users of United States Tires. 
Some of the reported mileages seem quite 
remarkable. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
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Continued from Page 56) 


Barslow nodded heavily “T’'ll fete 
him,’’ he promised, and went out throug! 


gn 


the kitchen to the barn 
Mrs. Barslow, standing uncerta 
aid, ‘““Take a chair,’”’ and Mrs. ( 
at down. Mrs. Barslow seated herself in a 
tiff chair against the wall, as though she 








were to be the spectator at a play 

I heard Barslow and Clyde come into the 
kitchen; heard the splash of water as Clyde 
washed his hands; and the n the two came 
nto the room, and Barslow said, ‘‘ Here he 

Cressey shook Clyde’s hand, said, ‘Good 
evening, Clyde,’’ and Clyde replied with a 
word 

‘Sit down,’’ Cressey directed. ‘“‘Wehave 
a good many things to talk over 

The boy looked about the room uncer 


tainly, and in the end he and Barslow sat 


together on the haircloth sofa Directly 





above their heads there 


the wall. It represented a lake in the for 


Was a painting on 


est, surrounded by hills, and upon the 
flank of a hill across the water there was a 
confused blur which might have been the 
smoke of a forest fire, the coming of a 
hower, or simply an error on the part of 
th» artist. I found myself studying it with 
a curious attention, even while I listened 
to what went forward in the room 
‘ressey was a direct and authoritative 


man, used to stating his w snes, used to 


‘ 


seeing them come true Ile wasted no 
words this evening 


Barslow,”’ he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Cressey and 





I are very much attracted to this boy here 
“he first time I saw him I was struck wit! 


lligence and with his character. He 


told me on that occasion that 


id, a foundling, whom you in your charity 


nis inte 





had taken into your home.” 
“It wan’t charity,’ said Barslow in a 
ow voice. “The state paid us for it 
Cressey waved a generous hand. “It’s 
ne of you to put it that way, of course,”” he 
wreed. ‘*‘ But it was charity just the same 
You've been very kind to him, and I am 
sure he appreciates it. Don’t you, Clyde 
Clyde looked at Cr y ir 
**Never thought much about 
I just come here to live.”’ 








Cressey hesitated, as though he felt him- 
elf faintly rebuffed, but then he laughed 
aga “Well, it doesn’t matter,”’ he said 
brusquely. “‘What I was coming to is this 





I’m a wealthy man, Barslow. I suppose by 
your standards I’m a very wealthy man 
And Mrs Cressey and I have no children of 
our own. I've been attracted by this boy. 

I to 


I think he deserves to have a chance 
make something of himself, and I want to 
give itto him. I want to take Clyde to live 
with us. I want to see to it that he has a 
proper educ on and a fair start in the 
world. I’ve communicated with the state 
iuthorities, and they tell me that tl 
not disposed to interfere with the present 





arrangement, unless you, Barslow, and 
Clyde are willing. 
‘Of course you have the boy’s best in 
terests at heart, and you can see that this 
a wonderful chance for him. After he 
has lived with us for a while, Mrs. Cressey 
ind I will probably want to adopt him, 








treat him as our own son. 

He hesitated, considering, and then con- 
tinued, ‘‘Of course you have a good farm 
here, and Mr. McAusland tells me that 
you're a good farmer, but this sort of life is 
a hard one. No one knows that any better 
than yourself. Mrs. Cressey and I have 





€ 





ome to ask you to let us take Clyde and 
ve him the chance he’d never have here.”’ 
, and for the moment no one 

, , 





} Mrs. Cressey seemed to fee 
the silence irksome, for she said in tl 
quick, nervous Way of hers, ** We have 


most wonderful plans for him, Mrs. Bars 


low. I do want to tell you 


when we have more time 

Mrs. Barslow looked at her, and opened 
her mouth as though to speak, but in the 
end she closed it again without having 
uttered a word. It was as though she were 


afraid to trust her own voice. She looked 


from Mrs. Cressey to ber husband, and 





Barslow caught her eye And then his owr 
fell to his hands, heavy and hard, clasped 
across his knees. He ed them and 





shoved them into his 





t, and at last he looked at Cresse 





““I dunno what you want me to say,” he 





Cressey sm led I just want you to let 
Clyde come with us,” he replied 
Barslow nodded. “‘I don’t aim to stand 


n his way,” he told Cress¢ 

“Good!” said Cre Sse Tha Sa ver\ 
proper attitude. You're a sensible mar 
It’s what I expected from you 

‘But it’s for Clyde to say,”’ said Barslow 
‘He ain’t so old when it comes to year 
but I guess he knows what he wants to do 
‘ss you'll have to talk to him.” 
at Clyde. “I don’t tl 


ere can be any question as 








( resse Vy looked 
wants to do,”” he remarked with a smile 
“Clyde’s an intelligent boy and an am 
bitious one. You can tell that by looking 
at him. Isn't that so, Clyde?” 
lhe boy, who thus became the focus o 
é our eyes, hes tated, and he looked at 
Barslow there beside him, and across the 
room at Mrs. Barslow, sitting so still in | 
traight chair against the wall, and at last 





at Cressey again 

‘It wan’t charity when I come here,”’ he 
aid slowly. 
bewildered, as 


( ressey looked taint 





though he did not understand the conne 


tion, and Barslow hastened to expl: 





ceep when he was 





ate paid me 
a little one,”” he said 
Watching Cressey, I thought a faint color 
rose n his cheeks ‘ | understand tha - he 
replied. ‘It’s beside the point in any cast 
If it were charity in the beginning, you 
have more than repaid him, Clyde. You've 
been doing the work of a man around here 
That is worth a good deal more to Mr 
Barslow than your board.” 
He’s paid me for that,” said Clyde 


tver since I've aone enougt! wor} Oo 





amount to anything, he’s always paid me, 
same as he would a man 


‘Fine! Cressey applauded “That 





showed a s] 


there is no obligation between you on either 





side, and you are free to take advantage of 
this chance. It’s the sort of chance that 
doesn't come to every boy, ( lyde , 

I ain’t been just a hired man here, 
either,”’ the boy insisted He seemed to 
me to be groping, seeking to put into words 
his reaction to Cressey’s proposal. ‘‘ They've 
treated me like I was their ow: I’ve got 
to feeling as though I was.” 

““But of course you aren’t,”’ Cressey re- 
minded him. “And you know it, and they 
know it too Whatever friends} p may 
have developed between you is all the more 
reason want 1 now to take 





advantage 
that doesn’t come to many b 


The thing is,’ Clyde sa 





I like being on a farm.” 
Cressey smiled, and Mrs. Cressey said 
quickly, ‘ That is perfectly 


7 


never been anywhere else, 
don’t know what you like 
‘IT know I do like here,”’ 
The farm is all 1 #4 
‘I’m not saying any 
Barslow or Mrs. Barslow, ¢ 


have treated you, or the fi 





that I am offering you so much more 

It’s kind of hard to get help around 
here,’ Clyde told him thoughtfully. ‘ 
don’t know where he’d find anyone if I was 
to go, and there’s a pile of apples to be 
ced still, and more work than he can do, 
right along.” 
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He in ge rms reé ( ‘ ged 

| + 

1 dor w as he ( le re 
terated 

Cresse he ten I t 
I t to ? ‘ to ‘ ‘ 
ttl ndigr 1 t ‘ } } 
\I ; ; ; 

Barslow would se« " was a 

farmer Barslow he 1 heated] 
ought t t tand his w Wha ‘ 
he rn i nave wed ulin tne ist ne? ~ 
enaid by his w His board has beer 
paid by the state 

Barslow seemed a fs ‘ t 
( e inte ipted W t the state paid 
ne er ered what t é lone fo me 
never covered the victuals. much less clothe 
and be > he said and added, wit! i 
g € Mrs. Barslow Besid J ¢ 
here 

Cressey got abrupt to } eet | 
eemed to me that the man's first surprise 
had been converted into something © ar 


angered shame, that he was not willing now 


to admit this emotion even to hims¢e 





He y, I don’t propose to 
irgu I have made a mistake 
I took ted, B w, that you 
would ted ( de, I ex 
pecter gence from you. Do you 
Wi t 1 | e wit! is now 
lon’t you And no more words about it 

Clyde hesitated only for a moment, and 
when he spoke his voice was gentl Jut 
his tone was final too 

Mr. Cressey he rephed guess I'd 
oO nt to stay here 

There was ther n the ttle room fe i 
long moment e of those ences whicl 
seem to vibrate ke the taut strings of a 
piano The ! heard a faint sound, and 
turned and saw it Mrs. Barslow was cr 

g, sitting st n her chair there 1inst 
the wall, the tears running lown her cheeh ~ 
And then Mrs. Cressey came sharply to her 
feet 

Well!”’ she exclaimed Well, Burt, I 
hope yu are satisfied! 

he wore, I remember, a fur irf about 
her shoulders, and she was adjusting it as 


she moved swiftly toward the door. Cres 


sey stayed a moment longer, as though even 


now it were hard for him to believe his ears 
yut in the end he followed her Neither 


Barslow nor Mrs. Barslow had moved from 
where they sat, but it seemed to me, as I 
looked at Clyde, that he was a little nearer 
to the farmer, as though he sought to press 
against the man’s side 

I was unwilling to go without speech, but 
for a moment I could find no word; did at 

t say, lamely, “‘ Well, good night 


And as Clyde and Barslow rose and stood 
there side by side I added, with a smile, to 
the boy I'll probably see you when I fis! 
t! next sprir 

He nodded. “ Yes ne ud Ye I'll 
e here rht along 

While we irove Da to ( he farm | 
was silent. Cresse ind Alice sat in the seat 

to 





gra 
\ ee 
yr mn his 
| lhe 
nsuccessful one. The successful n nea 
opportunity, the unsuccessful one doesn't 
ecognize his | chance whe ‘ omens 
presence there 
it’s ashame,” Cr - 
! ( and = he in’t re e it 
! t ) A te I " wT nt r 
om t ht And ew idde 
tu ol ar Sco Wants ¢ 
farmer! ne ex iimed 
Alice laughed light We , ‘ 
need to be ar Burt I 
him 
And she seemed to remember me, aske¢ 
me to agree But pretended not hear 
I wa ndeed fu of nit it th ni¢ wa 
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Most Precious 
Christmas Gift, 


«| Say Pipe-Smokers 


A certain tobacco seems highly 
appreciated among men 


who love their pipes 
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KOHLER 


OW you will wash the dishes electrically 
—with a cheer! There is a wonderful new 
sink —the Kohler Electric Sink —which washes 
dishes so gleaming clean, and does it so smooth- 
ly and easily, that the old, forbidding, thrice- 
daily drudgery becomes a thrice-daily pleasure. 


This is the modern sink which you knew was 
bound to come some day. And the fact that it 
has come from KOHLER OF KOHLER will tell 
you that it is beautifully designed and beauti- 
fully made—in every detail, from its perfected 


ELECTRIC SINK 


electrical dishwasher to its snow blanket of 
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immaculately white Kohler enamel. 

There is a Kohler Electric Sink for your 
kitchen, be it large or small. There are right- 
hand and left-hand models, with or without a 
drainboard; and there is a‘separate dishwasher 
unit, if you prefer, to install alongside your 
present sink. 

Ask your plumbing dealer about the Kohler 
Electric Sink. And mail the coupon below for 
a most interesting descriptive booklet. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


hier, Wis- 
KOHLER CO» wa Nease sene 


n 
Gentieme rE Jecttic Sink. 


about the Kohle 


KOHLER or KOHLE Ro 


Plumbing Fixtures 


{1 me the 
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personal nature. Honest differences of 
opinion may be ironed out or compromised 
when there are mutual respect and confi- 
dence. It is my firm conviction that the 
majority of men in our public service 
intend to be fair and have the interests of 
the nation at heart. This I have found to 
be true even when the consensus of opinion 
among business men as to specific legisla- 
tive proposals for the control of business 
seemed to be in opposition thereto. Very 
often such proposals are made in ignorance 
of actual conditions, or in apprehension of 
business plans that do not exist. 

In urging a closer codéperation between 
Government and business as one means of 
reducing and perhaps, eventually, of elimi- 
nating periods of depression, I am not ad- 
vocating the abrogation of rights by the 
use of a superior power. We did not estab- 
lish our present standards of confidence by 
force. Fair dealing, and the expectation of 
fair dealing, have grown in accordance with 
the growth of a sense of national responsi- 
bility among business men. A quarter of 
a century ago it was feared both of these 
things would be destroyed by large combi- 
nations of capital. 

Instead, our national corporations have 
encouraged confidence and responsibility 
for their own protection, and in so doing 
have become a tremendous influence for 
stabilization. 

Here again history should repeat. If 
Government and business, each admittedly 
seeking the same thing—continued pros- 
perity—-should agree on the means to be 
adopted to that end, a joint responsibility 
would be established which should be far 
more powerful than the present divided 
effort. Basing our judgment on what has 
happened in the past, the effect should be 
to minimize the danger of encroachment on 
the rights of anybody. We should be able 
to work out an entirely new national con- 
ception of the function of business. At 
present we are agreed only on certain ele- 
ments of this. We say we have ceased to be 
fearful of mere size, and except in certain 
fields of public service there seems to be 
general agreement that monopoly is not a 
good thing, but there has been no defini- 
tion of limits beyond which a business 
should not go. 


For the Good of All 


This lack of a coéperative vision has 
been a definite brake on the growth of 
business and prosperity, and I am not 
thinking of any single enterprise, but of all 
industry. Many mdustrialists have found 
it the part of wisdom to restrict operations 
approaching the point of monopoly. This 
has been a definite policy of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

When it was formed in 1901 it controlled 
in certain lines approximately 65 per cent 
of the tonnage of the country. Some of 
our subsidiaries had considerably more 
than 50 per cent in their own lines. 

A great deal of opposition was voiced by 
public men because of the large capitaliza- 
tion and the preponderance of the corpora- 
tion in the trade. Accordingly we refrained 
from expanding and building, as to certain 
companies, until their positions had drifted 
down nearer to the 50 per cent. We ac- 
cepted as reasonable the claim that, from 
the standpoint of the public interest, no 
one corporation in any particularly impor- 
tant line of business should have more than 
half the total, and today the Steel Corpora- 
tion has about 40 per cent. 

From the viewpoint of the business man, 
looking at his own interests in so far as he is 
able to consider them apart from those of 
the public, I still regard this as sound pol- 
icy. It is a possibility not to be over- 
looked, however, that some day the public 
interest may bring about a complete re- 
versal of its original opinion concerning the 
size to which a business should attain. In- 
stead of compulsion, legal or moral, toward 





Continued from Page 4 


restriction, it may be directed toward ex- 
pansion. 

As a matter of fact, that is now the 
national policy with respect to such nat- 
ural monopolies as the telephone and the 
railroads. A business which is not a mo- 
nopoly is not subject to the same measure 
of control, but the difference is in degree 
and not in principle. 

An illustration of this point is furnished 
by a single sentence from the majority 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court which, on March 1, 1920, sustained 
the decision of the lower court in dismiss- 
ing the dissolution suit of the Government 
against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

“We are unable to see,”’ said the court, 
“that the public interest will be served by 
yielding to the contention of the Govern- 
ment . . . and we do see in a con- 
trary conclusion a risk of injury to the 
public interest, including a material dis- 
turbance of, and it may be a serious detri- 
ment to, the foreign trade.’” The measure of 
public interest in a business is not so much in 
the percentage it controls as in the impor- 
tance of its product to the general welfare. 


Always a Shortage 


Steel, for example, is much more of a 
necessity today than it was in 1901, when 
the corporation was formed. This is true 
from every one of several points of consid- 
eration. Itis particularly noteworthy in its 
relation to the governmental income. For 
the year 1902 the Steel Corporation paid 
$2,391,465 in taxes, but in 1925 this item 
had risen to $50,923,191. In the same 
period the gross business increased from 
$560,510,479 to $1,406,505,195. The num- 
ber of employes increased from 168,127 to 
249,833, approximately 50 per cent, while 
the pay roll increased from $120,528,343 
to $456,740,355. 

These figures are of particular interest in 
view of the fears expressed that the cor- 
poration might have the effect of restrain- 
ing trade, when it is borne in mind that 
during this period the percentage control 
has decreased from approximately sixty- 
five in certain lines to forty. Experience 
has shown that large operating units ac- 
tually stimulate expansion, all efforts to 
retard it resulting only in encouraging com- 
petition. I believe nearly every business 
man, economist or politician who has stud- 
ied the statistics of our industrial growth 
is now convinced that large combinations 

















Moonlight Through a Paim—Mirror 
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CYCLES VERSUS COMMON SENSE 


will prove to be the salvation of certain 
industries which are not up to the nationa 
standard of prosperity. Though we should 
not and probably could not compel such 
developments until the time is ripe for 
them, we can and ought to clear the way by 
closer codperation between business and 
Government. 

We have now a Constitution and a set of 
laws to which no reasor 


make objection, as a wh« 


able man should 
But we have 


also a greater opportunity than ever before 











in history to increase our own prosperity 
and to continue the influence our country 
has had on ail mankind. In order to grasp 
and develop this opportunity we must first 


] some- 
times think it would be a good idea, when 


be able to visualize it nationally. 


a business man begins to speculate about 
what is likely to happen when we have 
supplied all the needs of all our people, to 
send him on a tour of the country for ob- 
servation of its requirements and its re- 
sources. Most men who take such trips 
return less impressed with what has been 
done than with the vast amount of work 
remaining to be done. 

It has never been demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that the productive capacity of 
this country is in excess of its power to 
consume. There isalways a shortage some- 
where, and the total of all shortages, I am 
convinced, is far in excess of the aggregate 
local overproduction. In the past the chief 
obstacles to an equalized distribution were 
mental rather than physical. The fear of 
depressions took the place in our minds that 
the fear of the machine occupied in the 
minds of workmen at the beginning of the 
factory era. But there is no more reason 
for the one than there was for the other. 

Many of the predictions of disaster circu- 
lated from time to time are based on expe 
riences in other countries and other peri- 
ods. One weakness of this kind of think- 
ing is that no other nation, past or present, 
is comparable to the United States in 
natural advantages. We are agriculturally 
and industrially self-sufficient, and the 
political temper of our people is tuned to 
prosperity. We are the only single country 
of any size or consequence without a peas- 
ant class. Men who are unfamiliar with 
the lot of millions in other countries find it 
hard to realize what this means in oppor- 
tunity. In other lands poverty is a heri- 
tage, inescapable, in the minds of the vast 
majority of the poor. They regard their 
condition very much as some of us regarded 
the inevitability of the business cycle a few 
years ago 


Prosperity’s Golden Rule 


One of the miracles of America is that 
people who would be content to stay poor 
all their lives abroad are stimulated to 
throw off that burden after arrival in this 
country. It is said they come here to seek 
theirfortunes. Actually most of them were 
driven out by conditions that became intol- 
erable even to those accustomed only to the 
bare necessities of life. Here they develop 
increasing desires and discard the old inhi 
bitions. We hear a great deal of praise of 
minor liberties in other countries, but when 
these are set against the lack of class re- 
striction in the United States comparison 
becomes ridiculous. 

I do not believe the time has come to say 
that we have done away with business 
cycles. But in view of the latent demand 
for stability existing in this country and the 
extent to which it has been recognized, I 
think we have placed our business structure 
on the soundest foundation it has ever 
known. I am convinced also that anything 
more than a local depression in the United 
States is unnecessary, and that the way 
to avoid national hard times is for each 
individual to search his own heart for un- 
fairness before accusing another. Wherever 
it has been tried, the principle of the 


golden rule has worked in business 
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for All-night Sleep 


THE SATURDAY 


and All-day 





Energy 





A new, safe way to banish wakeful 


nerves at night—to store up all-day energy— 
make this 3-day test 


No more wakeful nerves at night. No more 
logy mornings. No more afternoon let-downs, 
Modern science has found a natural way (a 
vay without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 

Sound sleep—active days 
iaken at night, a cup of Ovalrtine brings sound, 


stful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 


naturall Thi wn 
j - _ 1.1 T 
hiRst t digests very quickiy. E.ven in cases 
f impaired digestior It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials in 
hich your daily fare is often lacking. One cup 
f Ovaltine has more real food value 








Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 





abs 


And as you sleep you are gath- 


ering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 vears. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was included as a stand- 
ard war ration for invalid soldiers. 

\ few vears ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only as a restorative, but also for malnu- 
trition, nerve-strain, convalescence, backward 
children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 


You “carry through” for the 


You aren't too tired to go out for 


There's a new zest to your work; 
to all vour daily activities. 


: ~] «It’s truly a “pick-up” 
drink—for any time of day. 
‘ A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use at your 
druggist’s or store.Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But 
tolet youtry it we willsend 
a 3-day introductory pack- 
age torl0 cents to cover cost 
of packingand mailing. Just 
send in the coupon with 10c. 
























I thought | would try Ovaltine’’ to see 
if it would quiet my nerves and give me 
a restful sleep. I did, and found the re 
sults very satisfactory. I cannot express 
in words what ‘‘Ovaltine’’ has done for 
me. It is wonderful and | take it every 
\ day and can now sleep perfectly at night, 
/ which I haven't done for months 


Mr. E. E. Cross, Haines City, Florida 














Send for 3-day test 


THe Wanver Company, Derr. 11218 
7 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill 


» cover cost of packing and mail 
end me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine 
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EUROPE’S GROUCH AGAINST 
AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Illuminating instances of how the buck is 
passed are afforded by France and Eng- 
land. France lays her trouble mainly to 
our alleged usury. As a matter of indispu- 
table fact, France today is soundly and in- 
herently prosperous. She forgets that the 
money loaned in Europe came from the 
people of the United States and not from a 
billion-bloated Uncle Sam. The collapse of 
the franc has been due to the selfishness 
and lack of vision of the politicians who 
run the country. Selling the frane short 
became a favorite occupation. There is 
no more effective method of debasing a 


| currency. 


There is another contributory cause. The 
French people are a sober, honest and in- 
dustrious folk, but they are the victims of 
cliques who persist in parliamentary power 
and who frustrate every honest attempt for 
adequate national fiscal administration. 
But for the outpouring of good American 
dollars by the host of tourists, the situation 
would have been far worse. 

Then there is the case of England. Amid 
all the turmoil about our Shylockian tac- 
tics—and I was in London throughout the 
whole period—I heard no one making the 
point that but for the debt settlement 
with America the pound sterling would 
never have been put to par or the country 
able to revert to a gold basis. England’s 
debt action was entirely voluntary and 
there was ample time for her to consider 
the details. 

Probe beneath the protest and you dis- 
cover that the funding was made at a time 
when John Bull thought he was getting the 
trade world by the tail again and felt par- 
ticularly cocky. Labor-union tyranny, 
strikes and the fact that work has in many 
quarters become a lost art in Britain have 
changed the picture. 

Any diagnosis of European anti-Amer- 
icanism falls into two sections. One is the 
attitude of the mass of the people toward 
the United States and the way it is ex- 
pressed. It involves what might be called 
the tourist phase. 

The other is the conscious or unconscious 
effort now being made in reprisal. Largely 
because of animosity toward the United 
States, there has developed an economic 
chauvinism which is as destructive to 
world-business harmony as blind political 
nationalism. It represents what is nothing 
less than commercial bigotry in nation-wide 
terms. 

This chauvinism is manifesting itself in 
trade combines, discrimination against our 
products, especially films, efforts at self- 
sufficiency in the matter of raw materials 
and propaganda aimed directly at us. The 
present article will be devoted to the first 
phase. 


A Hard-Working Phrase 


Before we go into detail, let us dispose of 
some of the fundamental reasons behind 
Europe’s feeling about us. They existed 
long before the debts became a rankling 
international issue. First and foremost 
among them is the widespread ignorance of 
everything American. The average school 
child anywhere in America knows infinitely 
more about Europe than the grown-up in 
Europe knows about the United States. 
Incredible as it may seem, there are still 
parts of the Continent where every Yankee 
is regarded as a millionaire who, figura- 
tively speaking, walks at home on gold- 
paved streets. The phrase “ You are all so 
rich in America” works overtime. 

On the other hand, we are keenly and 
intimately familiar with the way Europe 
thinks, lives and works. It grows partly 
out of the immense flood of immigration 
which stimulated our acquaintance with 
alien types and traits. Thousands of Amer- 
icans go abroad every year. Furthermore, 
more than 2,000,000 Yankees went over in 


khaki during the war. Finally, the Amer- 
ican press prints far more constructive ma- 
terial about Europe than appears in the 
Continental press concerning us. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Europe 
gets much of its impression of America 
from the lower grade of tourists, including 
the spender who makes a spectacle of him- 
self. Any appreciation of the effort that 
most Americans put into their money mak- 
ing is lacking. A strongly developed Euro- 
pean obsession is that most Americans are 
born with money. Having so many billions 
piled up, they wonder why we insist upon 
the payment of just and lawful debts. 
Hence the Shylock idea. 

Moreover, part of the amazing miscon- 
ception is due to the peculiar specialization 
of the European press in American scan- 
dals. More space is devoted to a lynching 
somewhere in the South than to a great in- 
dustrial movement in some other section 
of our country. A Hollywood marriage of 
movie stars is played up at the expense of a 
scientific discovery of permanent impor- 
tance. The “horrors of Ellis Island” are 
emphasized as typical of American treat- 
ment of the foreigner. I except, of course, 
such a farseeing journal as the Times in 
London, which, through all the mounting 
anti-Americanism in England, kept the 
even, unbiased tenor of its editorial way. 
But in this respect the Times was almost in 
a class apart. 


People With Short Horizons 


The persistent provincialism of the 
European is another factor. Save for the 
Briton and the German, he travels little 
If a Parisian, for example, makes a trip to 
Lyons, he begins his preparations a month 
beforehand and starts to tell his friends 
good-by a fortnight in advance of the date 
of his departure. What is commonplace to 
the American is a distinct novelty to the 
European. Travel is one of the greatest 
educators. The stay-at-home therefore 
loses touch with the world and must de- 
pend upon secondhand and often biased 
sources of information. Here you have the 
key to much Continental ignorance. 

The inevitable result of all this lack of 
knowledge is misunderstanding, both of our 
motives and of our expenditures. One of 
the greatest myths of modern times relates 
to our alleged materialism. There is still 
no adequate Continental realization of our 
sound industrial relations, of our high- 
wage and high-production formula, or of 
that genius for mass output which is forg- 
ing us to the front in the world-trade pro- 
cession. 

Europeans cannot conceive that with 
money we have created a true democracy 
of opportunity in which the humblest may 
rise to be the highest. When we pour out 
our millions for relief we are set down as 
quixotic, or profiteers with ill-gotten gains 
that clamor to be spent. 

As a direct result of this, Uncle Sam is 
looked upon as an economic ogre. Putting 
it another way, we are a sort of octopus 
whose tentacles are reaching out every- 
where. In line with this idea, a German 
told me in all seriousness that in conse- 
quence of what he called our “criminal! 
prosperity,’”” Europe would be driven to 
organize a ‘‘federation of fear’’ against our 
encroachments. 

Another German loosed this remark: 
“America has made a great point of 
European disarmament. What she needs 
more than anything else is to disarm her- 
self economically.”’ When I asked him to 
elucidate, he answered, “‘ Your trade and 
financial aggression have become a menace 
to the whole world.”” Coming from a per- 
son the middle name of whose nation for 
years was economic imperialism, the charge 
was,-as the British say, ‘“‘a bit thick.” 
(Continued on Page 66 
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Continued from Page 64) 
Summed up, European hostility to the 
States grows mainly out of igno- 
rance of the real America, envy of our pros- 
perity and pique over our refusal to be a 

ontinuous cash register. In these few 
words you have the reason for the latest 
brand of Americanophobia. 

Though there is no real justification for 
this antagonism save in sporadic outbreaks 
of tourist tactlessness, the vagaries—I use 
the mildest phrase—-of some Americans 
have shaken European respect for the insti- 
tution of Yankee democracy. 

These backsliders may be divided into 
three classes. The first is the apologetic 
American. By him I mean the individual 
who immediately begins to apologize for his 
country the moment he strikes Europe. 
Listen to him or her and you are led to be- 
heve that socially we are still in the Dark 
Ages and that the Constitution should be 
supplanted by a book of international eti- 
quette. In other words, we are a vulgar 
race, not fit to associate with our betters 
save with the aid of an approved mentor. 
There is no dearth of bankrupt foreigners 
willing to bridge the social gap—for a price. 
The particular sinners are women with a 
mania for contact with titled personages, 
and who often provide meal tickets for the 
impoverished Continental aristocracy. 


United 


Foreign Glories 


Second comes the growing legion of rib- 
bon hunters. If there is one thing above all 
others that plays havoc with American 
equanimity, it is a foreign decoration. It 
becomes a sort of vice, because the mo- 
ment a man gets one he is seized with a 
violent desire to annex a whole collection. 
I do not mean those bestowed for war 
valor or conspicuous and genuine service. 
I refer to the so-called courtesy honor. 
There are courtesy titles as weil. 

As you analyze this ribbon business you 
discover that the bulk of the courtesy in- 
signia is often not voluntary, but sought. 
The case of a certain American who became 
a British subject will illustrate the method. 
He organized a definite selling campaign to 
get a knighthood. Every countryman of 
his who had the slightest connection in Eng- 
land was requested to write a glowing tes- 
timonial of his war services. This procedure 
is duplicated by many Americans who move 
heaven and earth to get a little silk adorn- 
ment for their buttonholes. 

Now if a 100 per cent Englishman is dis- 
covered in the act of buying a title, for it 
amounts to this when an honor is bestowed 
for a generous party contribution, no one is 
surprised. So indiscriminate was the hand- 
ing out of high honors to brewers and kin- 
dred folk during the Lloyd George régime 
that sacrilegious British wits referred to 
the peerage as the beerage. That Amer- 
icans should hanker after the baubles of 
alien favor is, or should be, surprising. 
Naturally, the French, who have been the 
objective of much of this American rib- 
bon seeking, wonder just why free-born 
descendants of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson should be so hotioot for dec- 
orations. 

The third type is the victim of a disease 
which I call kingitis and queenitis. The 
quest of decorations is bad enough, but 
the pursuit of a royal handshake is much 
worse. The extent to which Americans go 
to get within hat-raising distance of a Euro- 
pean monarch is well-nigh unbelievable. 
I say this in no sense of disrespect, but to 
emphasize an obvious phase of American 
hysteria. 

We can now examine anti-Americanism 
in concrete terms, beginning with France, 
where the worst outbreaks occurred. What 
precipitated the venomous irritation was the 
American debt terms—the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement—and the collapse of the franc. 
Nothing could convince the average citizen 
that they were not interrelated for the good 
and sufficient reason that the French public 
was kept in ignorance of the real facts. For 
a long time the press and the politicians 
had told the country that America, with 
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England, was responsible for the fall of the 
currency. This was repeated so often that 
the public accepted it. It is to his credit 
that Caillaux was about the only con- 
spicuous figure with the courage to inform 
his countrymen that they alone were re- 
sponsible for their troubles because they 
had lived in a fool’s paradise of nontaxation 
since the war. 

If you know the French at all you know 
that their keenest susceptibilities relate to 
money. Tickle the pocket nerve, and na- 
tional St. Vitus develops. A Frenchman 
will cheerfully and heroically make every 
sacrifice except that which relates to the 
expenditure of cash. With a brilliant im- 
agination is combined a sense of avarice. 
French thrift is almost a vice. Every 
American who has ever been in France will 
attest to these facts. 

The French expectation that their debt 
would be canceled by us had a slight basis 
of justification, and for this reason: In the 
years immediately after the Armistice, 
various self-appointed ambassadors went 
from America to Paris dripping with amity. 
The French lunched and dined them and 
listened to their platitudinous hot-air 
speeches about our sentimental and other 
obligations to the republic. On their own 
authority, these self-appointed emissaries 
promised cancellation of the debt. The 
French kissed them on both cheeks and 
pinned medals on their chests. When the 
day of reckoning came, the one-time hosts 
thought they were the victims of deception. 
Of course, few people in France know that 
we have already forgiven all their debt 
except the post-Armistice borrowings. 

The actual and immediate provocation 
for the hue and cry against America fol- 
lowed the fall of the franc to the lowest 
level it had ever known. But what the 
French did not stop to consider was that 
coincident with the currency debacle was 
the worst of the many political crises that 
had followed thick and fast. This super- 
crisis grew out of the fact that no premier 
had been able to put through a drastic 
taxation program. Every effort to impose 
it was blocked by parliamentary groups 
who placed their selfish interests above 
patriotism. 

The French, instead of placing the blame 
where it belonged, followed the line of least 
resistance and made America the goat. 
Thousands of American tourists in France 
became the victims of a swift and sudden 
national fury. 


The French View 


Even Clemenceau, whose long tradition 
of splendid national service had enshrined 
him in the affections of all America, joined 
in. His open letter to President Coolidge was 
construed in Washington as an indiscretion 
of the worst sort. Some of his statements 
constituted a distinct slur upon our entry 
into the war, and our effort. In referring to 
the war debt he said, “‘ France is not for 
sale even to her friends.”” He expressed the 
almost unanimous French opinion about 
our capitalization of war business when he 
asked, ‘‘Should we not have stopped under 
the shells to summon a council of adminis- 
tration of profiteers who would have 
decided the question whether we might 
continue the defense?”’ 

Perhaps the best observation on Clemen- 
ceau’s letter was made by Senator Borah. 
When asked for an expression on it he said: 
“*Monsieur Clemenceau’s letter is so cruelly 
misleading in its reference to the sale of in- 
dependence, so deliberately unjust in its 
statement about waiting for America to 
come into the war, and our separate peace, 
and yet is so pathetic in its manifest love of 
country revealed, that I prefer not to com- 
ment at length.” 

There is no need of rehashing all the sorry 
history. Much of it is best forgotten. A 
few incidents will serve to show how the 
French vented their anger. The phrase 
‘ces sales Américains,’’ which means “those 
dirty Americans,’’ was heard on all sides. 
Groups of our tourists in sight-seeing wag- 
ons were mobbed in Paris and elsewhere. 
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In many instances it was necessary to in- 
voke police protection. American women 
were jostled off the sidewalks by natives 
whose invariable remark was “Je suis 
Frangais,”’ which is, “‘I am French.” There- 
fore the sidewalks belonged exclusively to 
them. To speak English was to draw re- 
buff and even insult. Yet all the while the 
American dollar was in active circulation, 
speaking its own language, and it never 
failed to be heard. 

One demonstration was typical of what 
went on. It was the parade of the mutilés 
that is, the mutilated veterans of the World 
War. Led by their nurses and relatives, 
they paraded the streets asa protest against 
the American debt terms. They were fol- 
lowed by deputations of ex-service men 
carrying banners with ironic inscriptions 
about the United States. One of these 
banners showed George Washington on 
horseback with a bag of dollars in one hand 
and holding aloft an emblazoned dollar 
mark with the other. 


Asking for Trouble 


A provocation of French anger lay in a 
mistaken idea of the pecuniary advantages 
that the foreigner got out of the collapse of 
the franc. So far as the Americans were 
concerned, this feeling was entirely unwar- 
ranted. The average American visiting in 
France does not ordinarily stint himself. 
The real trouble was that many middle- 
class English flocked to France during the 
high tide of currency depreciation and 
squeezed all there was out of a franc. The 
French mistook many of them for Amer- 
icans. Upon one occasion, when a char-d- 
bancs filled with British tourists was mobbed, 
the guide had to call out, “‘These people 
are not Americans. They are British.” 

Of course, there is the usual other side of 
this phase of the story. Some Americans in 
Paris asked for the trouble they had. While 
the franc was on the toboggan, they would 
talk vociferously in public places or in rail- 
way carriages about the stability of the 
American dollar, or loudly say to one an- 
other, ‘‘ Don’t buy franes today. They will 
surely go to forty-five tomorrow.” 

All this galled the French, and with 
reason. There was no provocation, so far 
as I could see or discover, for the widely 
circulated reports that American tourists 
lighted cigarettes witn fifty-frane notes. 
They burned money, but in other ways. 

Not only did the French annoy and 
harass Americans personally; but when the 
going was at its worst, the Paris newspaper 
L’Cuvre, which is _ notoriously anti- 
American, suggested a unique measure of 
retaliation. It recommended the estab- 
lishment of a quota system for France such 
as was set up by our Department of Labor 
for foreign countries, and the creation of a 
French equivalent of Ellis Island, where all 
debarking Americans would be subjected 
to a rigid once-over. 

A further recommendation was for a 
drastic tax on all foreigners for each day 
they remained in France. One French pa- 
per suggested that foreigners be required to 
pay dearly for a permis de séjour—that is, 
the right to remain there—and also be pro- 
hibited from changing their foreign money 
into franes while in the country. A ban 
was put on the taking of foreign currencies 
out of France. I discovered this on the 
Franco-Belgian frontier and also on the 
Franco-Spanish border. 

All this tourist baiting was bad business 
for the French. The wonder is that so 
practical a people should not have consid- 
ered the inevitable material, as well as 
moral, reaction. A look at the figures will 
show just what the summer transient 
means to the country. 

It is estimated that during the season of 
1926 nearly $760,000,000 was spent by 
Americans in Europe, and the bulk of it 
went into French tills. It established a new 
record for spending. If the French persist 
in their attitude, it will probably never be 
duplicated. 

The financial loss is only one feature. 
Each year the tide of American tourists has 
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become more variegated. Once it was the 
rich or the very well-to-do who comprised 
the majority. Today the humblest school- 
teacher and college student take advantage 
of the tourist-cabin rates and have a fling 
at Europe. If these people are well treated 
they return home and spread the gospel of 
good-will, thus establishing a larger and 
cumulative interest in things foreign. Those 
who came back after the last spasm of anti- 
Americanism will serve no similar purpose. 
Thus the French have injured themselves 
in two ways. 

As a matter of fact, many Americans 
curtailed their stay in France as soon as the 
agitation started. They either returned to 
America earlier than they expected or went 
to England, Germany or Italy. So far as 
England was concerned, they probably pre- 
ferred to be abused in a language they 
understood rather than in one they did 
not. At least they could have what satis- 
faction there was in being able to answer 
back. 

Such, in brief, is the story of what hap- 
pened in France during a period which can 
be recalled only with regret. No effort has 
been made here to indict a nation. I am 
convinced that if the real facts about the 
debt had been brought home to the great 
mass of the French people they would never 
have countenanced the antagonism dis- 
played. 

Instead, they were fed up with misinfor- 
mation ladled out by the Paris politicians 
because it suited their ends. 

That we should get in bad with the 
French on a wholesale scale was no startling 
surprise to the traveling American. As I 
have already intimated, we have always 
more or less irked them. Nor has the lan- 
guage handicap been the only irritant. The 
best efforts of the real and professional 
friends of France could not repel the surge 
of sharp criticism of us. 


Continental Similarity 


That England should indulge in a dis- 
tinct anti-American manifestation has 
some of the elements of shock. I do not 
mean to say that the British have ever 
really understood us, and I doubt if they 
ever will. The infusion of American im- 
pulse and English reserve is difficult. A 
common language and some degree of com- 
mon ancestry make for a measure of 
friendship, but no one, of course, has any 
delusions on the subject. The American 
doughboy and the British Tommy, for 
example, often rasped each other in France. 
The closest of our war kinships overseas 
was with the Australians. 

In this connection let me quote an ex- 
tract from a letter from an Englishman in 
British Fast Africa who took exception to 
my article in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post on Europe’s mandate burden. The 
reason for his complaint was my contention 
that Britain was animated as much by 
economic self-interest in Mesopotamia as 
by a desire to aid Arab nationalism. He 
said: 

**T do not make the very common former 
mistake of supposing that America has any 
special regard for England, or that Amer- 
icans are other than as foreign to English 
people as English people are to the French. 
Indeed, I think there is far more funda- 
mental similarity of outlook between in- 
habitants of the same continent, once the 
language difficulty is overcome, than be- 
tween any one of them and the inhabitants 
of another continent.’’ This explains why 
the British do not always get the American 
or his point of view. 

As you look back you discover that anti- 
Americanism is no new institution in Eng- 
land. Save for the usual cartoon sniping, 
there was no serious disparagement of us 
until acute criticism developed over Wood- 
row Wilson’s hesitancy about declaring war 
against Germany. In the almost hysterical 
exultation over our war entry in the su- 
preme hour of Allied need this was tem- 
porarily forgotten. It came to life with a 
bang the moment the debt issue boiled 
over. (Continued on Page 70 
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For months rumor has had it that some one of the fine car manufacturers was build- 
ing a small car —+— All manner of prophecy has been made as to what manufacturer wt was 
and what the nature of the car would be —-+— This is to announce formally that Marmon is 
now building such a car —+— This new product will carry the time-honored Marmon name 
and, to distinguish it from its parent—the Marmon “75”—it will be known as the Little 


Marmon —«- As to what the Little Marmon is like—briefly here are some high points about it: 
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, an to tour comfortably in, yet small enough to to the public need and demand for “an automobile which 


| move in and out of traffic and park in unbelievably small would be small, yet with all the individuality of the most 
pretentious’+— It represents more than two years of 


spaces —4— | that we at Marmon have 


learned in twenty-five years of fine car building, in ad- research and development, in this country and abroad—sz~ 


: dition to all we could find out from the Europeans —— | It will, of course, be manufactured in Marmon factories — 
erformance—70 real miles an hour—with ease; | and to the same high precision standards which have 
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lightning quick at lower speeds; road balance and | — always characterized the Marmon establishment, now in 


riding ease which rwal that of the large Marmon—z— 
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its seventy-fifth year—z—To those who have often won- 


rices and C/ypes—a wide range of standard models, | —_ dered why “someone didn’t make a small fine car”—may 
all under $2,000.00, and a limited supply of most unusual | we at least hold the hope that you will find just the car 
custom-built ee, fr roy oe in Jan- | you have been thinking about in—the Little Marmon. 
uary —z— The Little Marmon, we believe, is really unique | The Litthe Marmon will be displayed publicly for the 





among automobiles—a most complete and positwe answer first time at the New York Automobile Show, January 8 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

What history will record as the Uncle 
Shylock era really began with Secretary 
Hoover’s arraignment of British restric- 
tions on rubber exports early in 1926. Al- 


| though we are by far the largest consumers 


of the crude product, we remained at the 
mercy of an inelastic system which brought 
about a top-heavy price. As most people 
will recall, rubber became the subject of 
a congressional investigation and a fierce 
publicity beat about the Stevenson scheme 
under which the rubber monopoly operates. 


| Our comments on the scheme and efforts to 


obtain relief were bitterly criticized in the 
bulk of the British press. England got into 
the mood of slamming the Yankee, and the 
debt question, once it came to the front 


| again, intensified it. 


What actually started John Bull on a 


| fresh rampage against us was the*wide- 
| spread feeling that Winston Churchill, as 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been too 
| lenient with the French in the settlement 
| of their debt to the British. This raised 
| the whole Allied-obligation question anew. 


| England was 





| tion of the words Uncle Shylock. 


| franc. 


There was a further irritant in the fact that 
in the economic dumps, 
largely due to the sapping of productive 
vitality by the coal strike. Trade shrank 
and the tax burden oppressed. Every time a 
Britisher paid his income tax he cursed 
America. To use their well-known phrase, 
the British became nervy. As in France, 
we were made the goat. Again responsibil- 
ity was laid abroad instead of at home. 


About Face 


The British anti-Americanism had for 
its principal voice the Rothermere press, 
owned by Lord Rothermere, who succeeded 
his lamented brother, Viscount Northcliffe, 
as proprietor of some of the most widely 
circulated London newspapers, including 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror. The 
Daily Mail was the creation of Northcliffe 
and the most characteristic expression of 
his genius as a publisher. Northcliffe un- 
derstood America better than any English- 
man of his time. He would have turned 
over in his grave if he had known of the 
reversal of his long and consistent editorial 
policy of friendship for us. 

The Daily Mail fired the opening gun. 
It was inspired by Winston Churchill’s 
denunciation of the American debt terms 
in the House of Commons. Now began a 
period of abuse almost without precedent 
in the British press. To use the old war- 
time expression, we got a daily strafe and 
got it good. 

The outstanding feature of the propa- 
ganda was the play on the initials U. S 
These were made out to be the abbrevia- 
Of the 
many cartoons which expressed this idea, 
the most malicious showed Uncle Sam as 
Uncle Shylock on the European Rialto, 
knife in hand, seeking his pound of flesh, 
which was Europe’s debt to him. In a 
basket he carried an infant labeled the 
A leading article on alleged Amer- 
ican extortion was headed USury. The 
first two letters were capitalized so that 
there could be no mistake in the writer's 
meaning. 
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The Daily Mail campaign came to a 
curious and unexpected close. After pound- 
ing away at the United States for about 
ten days, ‘the broadsides suddenly ceased. 
Soon after, Lord Rothermere, in an aston- 
ishing article entitled Britain and the 
United States, which was published in the 
Sunday Pictorial, one of his many organs, 
repudiated the tirades against us with the 
naive statement that everything that had 
appeared in the Daily Mail represented the 
opinions of the editor and his staff and not 
his own. He maintained that ‘‘the public 
does not always realize that the proprietor, 
like myself, of many newspapers is not, and 
cannot be responsible for every expression 
of opinion of his papers.’’ He then went 
on to say that Anglo-American accord is 
essential to world peace. Furthermore, he 
laid Britain’s plight not to the debt terms 
but to “‘the incredible ineptitude of British 
statesmanship.” 

As a direct result of this repudiation, 
Thomas Marlowe, who had been associated 
with Northcliffe as editor of the Daily Mail 
from its first issue and continued under ihe 
Rothermere régime, resigned his post. 


Spiking Their Guns 


Just why Lord Rothermere stopped 
America-baiting in his papers remains a 
mystery. Anyone with a knowledge of 
how newspapers are conducted knows 
that an attack such as the Daily Mail 
made on the United States could not con- 
tinue more than a day without the owner's 
knowledge. What brought about the change 
of heart? The government could not 
have inspired it, because the Rothermere 
press is, in the main, hostile to it. Nor 
could pressure have been brought to bear 
by the City, as the financial district of 
London is known, since Rothermere is one 
of the richest men in England and could 
therefore submit to no intimidation from 
this source. 

Cessation of fire in the Rothermere press 
did not end the movement by any means. 
The agitation continued and took many 
forms. The American film became one of 
the first targets. 

Shortly before the launching of the anti- 
American crusade, The Big Parade opened 
in one of the largest cinema houses in Lon- 
don. It was now berated as a character- 
istic example of Yankee self-glorification. 
One of the most caustic comments de- 
clared, “This picture shows how the United 
States won the war—in the films.” It isa 
curious commentary on publicity that The 
Big Parade enjoyed the longest run ever 
known by a film in England. I cite the 
campaign against this picture because it 
was typical of the attitude toward most 
things American. 

England developed an acute case of anti- 
Americanism. The blood that was once 
thicker than water suddenly appeared to 
be diluted. The debt question was inci- 
dental to the fear that the United States 
was rapidly becoming economic master 
of the world. Many Britons could not sleep 
at night for worry over our trade and 
prestige. Had they concentrated more 
energy on a drastic solution of their labor 

Continued on Page 72 
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Make sure that a Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap covers and protects every 
one of your tire valves, including 
the spare. No air can escape at the 
mouth of the valve when this im- 
proved valve cap is screwed down 
tight by hand. It is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 
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Continued from Page 70) 
problems and the improvement of produc- 
tion methods, and spent less thought on 
what became a distinct inferiority complex, 
they would have fared much better. 

Of course, the Volstead Act and the 

terrors of Ellis Island”’ came in for the 
fullest measure of ridicule. Yet for every 
British tourist traveling third-class, which 
made him or her amenable to our immigra- 
tion laws at a port of entry, there was dis- 
crimination against American labor in 
England. 

The British made more than their usual 
capital out of what they have always 
termed our fool legislation. In this respect 
they lived in a glass house. During July a 
violent agitation arose for the repeal of a 
law affecting most English seaside towns 
and summer resorts. It prohibits the sale 
of ice cream with a biscuit or wafer after 
ten o'clock on Saturday night and eight 
o'clock on Sunday. After grave and ma- 
ture deliberation, a bench of magistrates at 
Hastings solemnly decided that ice cream 
“‘may not legally be supplied in these con- 
ditions and after these hours.” 

All this agitation was food and drink for 
humorists, cartoonists and columnists, who 
made hay while thesun of anti-Americanism 
shone. The following was typical of what 
was handed out: 

Son: May I buy some chocolates, 
daddy? 

FATHER: No, my lad; for the next sixty- 
two years you must save up to pay the debt 
to America. 


The debt to us has succeeded the subur- 
banite and the mother-in-law as the basis of 
the British jest. 

The capstone on abuse of America came 
in Rudyard Kipling’s taunt—otherwise his 
poem, The Vineyard, which appeared in his 
new book, Debits and Credits. Its burden 
was what the British call America’s 
eleventh-hour entry into the war and her 
capitalization of war need. 

teplies and parodies were not lacking. 
Perhaps the best was by H. I. Phillips, 
originally published in the New York Sun. 
Some of the verses read: 


At the eleventh hour we came, 
Late, perhaps, but pretty game; 

Up they leap'd with shouts of joy 
And lusty cries of ‘‘At-a-boy!”’ 


Since our backs had felt no load, 
Kagerness in us abode ; 

And it’s only fair to state, 

No one said, “Go home; you're late!’ 


’ 
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They went home, delivered hence, 
Grudging us no recompense. 
But—let’s tell a truthful story— 
They got all the territory. 


The British demonstration, however, ex- 
pended itself in the uttered and printed 
word. Americans were not subjected to the 
kind of physical annoyance that obtained in 
Paris. We still have good friends in Eng- 
land. 

The best elements in journalism diag- 
nosed the situation with good sense and 
refrained from the kind of abuse which 
appeared in the Rothermere and kindred 
newspapers. 

Moreover, men like Sir Robert Horne, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir 
Alfred Mond, one of the outstanding figures 
in British business life;* Lord Ashfield, 
chairman of the London Underground and 
omnibus lines, who got his commercial 
training in the United States; J. L. Garvin, 
editor of the Observer; and J. St. Loe 
Strachey, former editor of the Spectator, 
emphasized American ideals and flouted 
the ‘‘whining,’’ as Sir Alfred dubbed it. 


Friends Rather Than Relatives 


The spasm over the debt will serve a con- 
structive purpose in the end. One funda- 
mental trouble between England and 
America is that too much has been taken 
for granted. That mutual bond of speech 
does not mean everything. I know of no 
better way of rounding out this chapter 
than to reproduce a comment made by the 
Evening Standard of London in an edi- 
torial which rebuked Kipling for the poem 
from which I quoted. It points the way 
to genuine Anglo-American understandinz. 
Here it is: 

These incidents can only arise from a failure 
to appreciate the real relations between the two 
countries. So long as we persist in thinking 
that there is some sort of cousinly link between 
them, so long will some of us — in using the 
language of frank and familiar rebuke which, 
however mistakenly, is supposed to be proper 
between relatives. If we could bring ourselves 
to think of America as a great foreign power 
with which we were on friendly terms, but 
which expected to be treated and would treat 
us just like any other foreign power, then these 
troubles might be avoided. 

Though the sorest spots in Europe were 
France and England, anti-Americanism 
flared in practically every other country 
with war or postwar financial obligations 
to us. It means that the “bailiff zone,’’ as 
one observer put it, embraced practically 
the whole beaten path of the Allies. 
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Perhaps the biggest surprise of all was 
afforded by Belgium, which was the par- 
ticular object of American philanthropic 
concern during and after the war. Well 
might the Yankee sojourner have para- 
phrased Cesar’s dying words and said, “ Et 
tu, Belgium!’’ Physical hostility was ab- 
sent, to be sure, but we were looked at 
askance and worse. Just how unwarranted 
aversion works to the detriment of a coun- 
try is illustrated by this typical episode: 

A certain altruistic American who had 
recently made a generous contribution to 
French education motored from Paris 
to Belgium with his family. He wanted to 
look over the ground with a view of endow- 
ing a chair in the University of Louvain. 
He arrived at the frontier before noon, but 
was not allowed to cross for three hours. 
The reason was that the customs officials 
had gone to luncheon. In most European 
countries this is the sacred hour—or rather 
hours—not to be profaned by business, 
however urgent. The place was isolated 
and it was only after much w-ndering about 
that a roadside inn was located and food 
obtained. The inconvenience was aggra- 
vated by the fact that a woman member 
of the party was ill. When the frontier 
officials finally showed up, they abused the 
American roundly for making a polite pro- 
test because of the trouble to which he and 
his party had been subjected. He left Bel- 
gium without endowing the chair. 

Behind the various petty annoyances 
which Americans experienced in Belgium 
was a deep-seated irritation over the fall 
of the currency. Its depreciation was due 
in no sense to conscious or unconscious 
effort on our part. The Belgian franc is in- 
timately allied with the fortunes of the 
French franc. When the latter tumbled, 
the Belgians were fed up with the usual 
bunk that we were responsible for the 
French fiscal mess and therefore for their 
own plight. During a considerable part of 
the economic crisis last summer Belgium 
went back to war bread. This grated on 
the nerves as well as on the stomach. Bel- 
gium had a case of national as well as finan- 
cial indigestion, and the country, precisely 
like France, took it out on us. 

A different phenomenon was presented 
by Germany. The one people who, so far 
as the result of the war was concerned, had 
good cause for a grouch against us, ab- 
stained from any demonstration of anger. 
This, however, has been the case ever since 
the Armistice. In maintaining external 
amiability the Germans showed their good 
business judgment. They knew that the 
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first aid to their recovery would be the 
American dollar, and they went out of their 
way to show that they had no ill feeling for 
us. Moreover, they got the dollar. What- 
ever post-war rankle existed has been care- 
fully camouflaged. 

All the European anti-Americanism, 
however, does not express itself in tourist 
baiting. In the next article you will see 
how our economic penetration is sniped at 
from all sides by envious nations, including 
Germany. 

Turkey cherishes anything but love for 
us, for a variety of reasons, chief of which is 
our failure to ratify the Treaty of Lausanne. 
For this coolness we are largely responsi- 
ble. When Kemal Pasha became dictator 
of the new Turkey, we could have had any 
economic privilege for the asking. The 
Chester concession was only one evidence 
of Ottoman good will. Such a hash was 
made of this proposition that the Turks had 
to turn elsewhere for financial aid and physi- 
cal reconstruction. 


Our Precious Isolation 


Russia is in a class by herself. Most of 
the European antagonism that I have in- 
dicated was the direct result of loans. The 
Bolshevik animosity, on the other hand, 
develops from our failure to come across 
with cash. Hence, whether we lend or do 
not lend, we draw the lightning just the 
same. 

Soviet enmity, however, is based on 
other factors as well. Our consistent and 
persistent refusal to recognize the Moscow 
government constitutes perhaps the strong- 
est of all jolts to its scheme of organized 
world economic destruction. So long as we 
decline to harbor its representatives, Rus- 
sian international credit is impaired and 
the American door closed against red propa- 
ganda. 

What will be the outcome? At this stage 
two consequences seem inevitable. One is 
the stiffening of the official American debt 
attitude. The other is a tightening of 
American isolation. We might have made 
ourselves part and parcel of the European 
political mess. We can now appreciate 
what we escaped. 

One final observation remains to be re- 
corded. During the past months much has 
been said and written about the loss of 
American prestige in Europe. The shoe is 
on the other foot. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The sixth and 
last will be devoted to the economic aspects of anti 
Americanism, 
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Let Mobiloil prove its 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
was the first company to 
make special winter recom- 
mendations for the lubri- 
cation of automobiles. 

























In asm weather 


winter alters engine operating con- 
ditions in a marked way. Starting is 
more difficult. Oil is more likely to 
congeal and fail toreach and protect 
the friction surface. 


For these and other reasons it is 
important that you provide cor- 
rect winter lubrication as soon as 
the temperature drops to 32° F. 
But do not blindly change to a lighter 
grade of oil. 


Many cars operate most efficiently 
the yeararound, with thesame grade 
of oil. It depends entirely upon the 
design of the engine—the oil distri- 
bution system, the oil piping and 
other factors. 


In some cars a more fluid oil is a 
necessity. In others lighter oil will fail 


tomeet the lubricating requirements. 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations tells you whether 
or not vourcar should ‘change oil in 


winter.’’ If the winter recommenda- 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


tion for your car is not listed on 
Chart at right, consult complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


12 months’ use instead of 8 


By turning to the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil, youobtain, each 
year, 12 months of trouble-free lu- 
brication service from your engine. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil banishes winter 
lubrication difficulties in motoring 
which formerly caused somany own- 
ers to store their cars during the cold 
months. 


Difficult starting — no more. The 
correct grade of Mobiloil aids 
prompt, easy starting; 


Less strain on battery and starter. 
This quicker starting minimizes 
the winter strain on both battery 
and starter. Thus thecorrect grade 
of Mobiloil lowers motoring ex- 
penses not customarily associated 
with lubrication; 


... drain off 


your present oil 
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cold we 


and smoother rul 


many cars 


Wear reduced. Use of the grade of 
Mobiloil recommended for your 
car willassure correct lubrication, 
from the first turn of the starter. 
Thus protection of engine parts is 
assured. 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart has 
long demonstrated its value as a 
sound guide to winter lubrication. 
That explains why Mobiloil is se- 
lected by a vast majority of automo- 
tive engineers for their private cars. 
And 3 out of every 4 motorists who 
buy ‘a by name ask for Mobiloil. 


Now is the time for fresh oil 


For best results you should have the 
used oil drained out and your crank- 
case filled with the correct winter 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. And be 
sure it is Gargoyle Mobiloil that 


goes in. Then you can start winter 
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d weather driving tips 


ys push out clutch pedal be- 
ingtheengine. Thisrelieves 
He"’ of the transmission on 
er. 

) starting in cold weather, 
e only whilecranking. Push 
art way the instant engine 
d fully as soon as possible. 


‘the engine to warm up be- 
npting to drive your car fast. 


cohol or other suitable anti- 
mixture in the radiator and 
Sroper strength during cold 


radiator protected by suit- 
rer during cold weather. 


gre you have an adequate sup- 
be correct grade of Mobiloil 
casc. 
ire satisfactory cold weather 


mn have your garage man or 


tation attend to the following: 


New York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
bh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 


he country 
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These winter recommen- 
dations have been checked 
and rechecked by the 42 
Mobiloil Engineers. Cold 
room tests are a special fea- 
ture of their laboratory re- 
search. 


2 refill with correct 


winter grade of Mobiloil 


Winter maintenance points 


1. See that contact points in dis- 
tributor are clean and that breaker 
points are properly adjusted. This 
will result in easier starting, with 
less strain on the battery. 


2. Be sure that spark plugs are clean 


and points properly set. 


3. Test to see that battery is fully 
charged. If below 1200 gravity, have 
recharged. 

4. Adjust the carburetor for cold 
weather. 


5. Lubricate all parts of the chassis 
including thespring leaves. This will 
protect these parts from rust, wear, 
and squeaks, and the spring leaves 
from breakage. 


6. Drain the old oil out of the crank- 
case. Consult the Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations for correct grade 
for winter driving. Refill with this 
grade of Mobiloil. 


. follow “Cold Weather 


Driving Tips” printed below 
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Mobiloil 


, are Mobiloil “E,” Mobiloil Arctic Ar 
Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mot B 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zer 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arat 
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not listed here, see the complete 


Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mot 
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Tear out this list. Check what you wish to have 


the garage man do. Give it to him with your car 
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Z \ ot Q house 
defore you buy 


Here is a model kitchen. It has a good ceiling light with a handy 

switch. It has side-lights and several convenience outlets for your elec 

trical appliances. Contrast it with the usual kitchen that has just a 
The G-E Wiring System is ’ 
Pee ere center light—generally one you have to reach up to turn on. Which 
embodying adequate out- would you rather live and work in? 


lets, conveniently con- 
tocitie . FR 
trolled, and using G-E ma- 


terials throughout Go through every room of a house with this same thought in mind 

Merchandise Department before you buy it. Look for the adequate wiring that adds so much to 

General Electric Company ae 

Bridgeport, Connecticut comfort, and so little to price. And be sure that inside the walls the 

house has high quality wiring materials, that give you not only a sense 
of security, but real economy. 
Today, careful builders are paying attention to these important de- 
tails. You can find houses everywhere with G-E Wiring Systems. And 
you can have, in the house you buy, the comfort —the good lighting — 
and the quality materials you would demand if you built it yourself, 
if you just insist on a G-E Wiring System. 
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the amount at 10 per cent of the retail 
price. And, while this may very properly be 
regarded as rather high, it must be consid- 
ered in connection with another factor 

namely, that only about '5 per cent of the 
perishables received spoil or rot in the 
hands of the dealers. 
rather remarkable. 

So here we have a picture of blatant dis- 
order and obviously wasteful methods pro- 
ducing at the same time a measure of 
efficiency adequate to challenge anyone 
who tries to tamper with the present ar- 
rangements in an effort to improve them. 
This statement of the case is not offered as 
evidence that all such efforts must fail; it 
merely serves to illustrate how complicated 
the problem is. At least partial decentral- 
ization is possible, and efforts to achieve it 
will no doubt continue. 

From time to time some slight progress 
toward decentralization is accomplished, 
but it usually results from new economic 
factors rather than scientific study. For ex- 
ample, thereare certain well-organized agen- 
cies representing shippers which owe the 
major portion of their success to the care 
with which they grade and pack their goods; 
they can open a dozen crates for examina- 
tion and then ask for bids on thousands of 
crates which have not yet crossed the Hud- 
son River. Because these agencies are 
known to be reliable the buyers are entirely 
satisfied to purchase by sample. 

If all of the fruits and vegetables could be 
sold that way there would be no congestion 
whatever. But they are not, and probably 
never will be. Only the highly organized 
producing districts develop such agencies, 
while the whole world sells in the New York 
market. According to a monograph pre- 
pared by W. P. Hedden, research agent for 
the Port of New York Authority, the aver- 
age length of haul of fruit-and-vegetable re- 
ceipts for New York City is 1500 miles. 


This is considered 


A Charge of Grape 


Spain, Italy and South Americaare nearly 
always represented on the piers. Mexico 
and South Africa come seasonally. Cali- 
fornia sends about 40,000 carloads a year; 
and needless to say, they come all the way 
across the continent. Central America fur- 
nishes bananas by the shipload. Farms 
close to New York City supply less than 10 
per cent of the perishable produce con- 
sumed there. Exclusive of bananas nearly 
one-third of the total volume comes from 
Florida and California. 

The once familiar slogan about getting 
the producer and the consumer together has 
about as much relation to the problem in 
New York City as a dissertation on Japa- 
nese art. Even fluid milk comes, for the 
most part, from areas about 200 miles dis- 
tant from the city. The average haul for 
dairy products, other than milk, is approxi- 
mately 1000 miles. Obviously producers 
and consumers are not going to become well 
enough acquainted under those circum- 
stances to call one another by their first 
names. It is a situation that simply de- 
mands middiomen; but, in addition to that 
fact, the situation is never static, not even 
for afew months. Always someone has just 
struck gold or drilled a dry hole, and in 
either case there is much milling around to 
an accompaniment of shrill bidding, rau- 
cous cries of truck drivers and snorting of 


tugboats. 

The latest sensation was furnished by 
Not many years ago the normal 
annual receipts varied between 3000 and 
1000 cars. Then, suddenly, something hap- 
pened. Many persons said it was prohibi- 
tion, and it may have been; I don’t know. 
Anyway the 1921 receipts of grapes were 
7000 cars. That was considered thrilling, 
but it turned out to be just a good start; 
in 1924 the receipts totaled 14,503 cars, and 
the railroads had to declare embargoes in 
order to clear their lines so that other traf- 
tic could be handled. 


yrapes. 





Continued 


The grape movement became such a jum- 
ble that big profits and total losses were 
recorded on the same pages of many ledg- 
ers. But, as long as big profits are possible, 
there is no chance for shipments to decline 
In 1925 the total receipts bounced up from 
14,503 to 17,180 carloads. These figures are 
from the files of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics 


The Railroad Puzzle 


Gradually the dealers and the railroads 
have been bringing order out of this chaos; 
but it still remains a difficult problem, 
partly because the receipts go on increasing 
at the same dizzy rate and partly because 
two-thirds of the whole annual movement 
comes during October and November. For 
instance during June of 1925 only nine cars 
of grapes were received, while October 
brought 8422, or, roughly, half the annual 
shipment. And nearly all these had to go 
through the same narrow funnei of space 
that accommodates the rest of the produce 

At such hectic times the part played by 
the railroads is nothing less than heroic 
It was my intention when I set out to 
gather the data for this article to pay them 
the tribute that is their due; but, not being 
very clever at solving puzzles, I had to 
abandon the effort to explain in detail just 
what it is they do. Briefly, however, it 
amounts to this: With space that will ac- 
commodate, let ussay, 1000 cars,they handle 
four or five times that many, and some- 
how manage to prevent the outgoing emp- 
ties from getting in the way of the inbound 
trains, although an ordinary person, look- 
ing at the tracks, can see quite clearly that 
this is impossible. 

After listening attentively to the techni- 
cal explanation of a traffic expert only one 
detail registered with absolute clarity —and 
that was a photograph. It shows a giant 
negro walking off with a barrel of apples. 
What those trained crews of freight han- 
dlers do with a carload of produce in five 
minutes would make even a Dutch house- 
wife open her eyes. They score a clean-up 
with amazing promptness. 

However, without detracting from the 
importance of transportation, the more in- 
teresting wizardry in this gigantic daily task 
of distribution is performed by the dealers, 
who spread ownership until finally one 
melon or one tomato cools itself in the fam- 
ily ice box. More than one method is used 
in this process. Business first becomes ac 
tive in the switching yards over on the 
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Hudson River at about 
shortly thereafter 


tailroad piers At 


Jersey side of the 
midnight 
on the Pennsylvania 


Sales begin 
certain seasons of the year, when vegetable 
York by 


omes active on the 


are brought to New coastwist 
steamers, business be 
piers at about two o'clock in the morning 

t close to the same hour sales will be under 
way on the New York Central pie 

A part of the produce dealt in at al 
places will move to Washington Market 
and other centers in Manhattan and Brook 


these 


lyn where comparatively small lots are sold 
Meanwhile, on the water front, 
of activity has moved to the Eri 
There is no particular reason why this 
should be the order of the day, but it 

When the Erie tugboats and barges are 
busiest the dealers engage in auctions, be 
cause much of the produce that comes over 
that railway is sold by auction. A consider- 
able proportion of the cars will have been 


the center 


piers 


consigned to companies whose sole function 
is to conduct auctions, and this system is 
so well recognized that the railway com- 
pany maintains auction rooms on the piers 
as part of the mechanism of its terminal 
facilities. 

These rooms are about as bleak and bare 
as rooms could possibly be, but they serve 
their purpose, because at one end of each of 
them there is a rostrum for the auctioneer 
and his clerks, and that is just about all the 
traders require. First they look at the 
produce to be sold; then they go upstairs, 
directly over it, and the sale opens. In the 
assemblage of buyers will be jobbers, repre 
sentatives of chain stores, representatives of 
syndicates of pushcart peddlers, represen- 
tatives of chains of hotels, restaurants and 
greengrocers. All are in a great hurry, and 
so is the auctioneer, who goads everyone 
present to his utmost speed by trying to 
appear hysterical 


Speeding Up the Bids 


These gentlemen are often masters of the 
histrionic art; their eyes bulge, their 
rage and their arms wave; but 
them closely and you may come to share my 


overlook no 


voices 


observe 


opinion, which is that the 
bets. I recall watching one master of this 
form of merchandising who appeared to be 
at the very point of spontaneous combus 
tion superinduced by excessive blood pres 
sure. Five minutes was my estimate of his 
probable future in this vale of tears, cor 
sidering the rate at which he was living. At 
] 


t would 


intervals of less than a minute he 








sway far to the right, and each time I sa 
Well, there he goe put he 


would sway back agair 


to myself 


without interrupt 








ing his machine-gun ogue 

After ten or fifteen minutes I noticed 
that on each list to starb« 1 he seemed 
to pe looking at something very intently 
and after another five minutes I discovered 


what it was. He was watching the clerk 


tally sheet to see that no mistakes were 
made other words he was no more ex 
ited than the night watchman in an ice 
house Speed was the object of that fel 


} , > 
iow 8 lacial contortions, and whats more 


he was getting it 


Lost in the Big City 
He and his clan are numerous along the 
water front They go to their stations on 
the firing line long before the fog lifts and 
they leave before the sun is warm. The 
scene is like some weird ritual, 
nearly all the buyers wear gray canvas 
aprons that resemble Mother Hubbards 
These skirted men with battered straw hats 
or shiny derbies scarcely look real, nor is it 
easy to understand their speech. Although 
their bargaining is conducted in English 
they bring every accent known te this 
polyglot continent. They are the knights 
of the lettuce-and-tomato district, and the 
auctioneer pronounces the incantation that 
ushers in dawn and salad. A strange crew; 
but whatever else one may think of them, 
brave, and not lazy 
Several zons ago, by which I mean shortly 
before the World War began, I was an offi 
cial of the Southern Texas Truck Growers’ 
Association. In the heyday of its success 
this was one of the largest—if not the very 


because 


cooperative marketing agencies ir 
Upward of 5000 carloads of 


largest 


the world 


produce were shipped annually by its sale 
manager. Twenty thousand bushels of 
onions for New York City was by no means 


an unusual day’s shipment 

When I first met this coéperative agency 
it was still young; but according to its 
veterans 
about the 


there was an unsolved myster 


New York 


Our a 





counting system was rigid and almost fool 
proof, but in spite of that fact we never 
seemed to have on the Manhattan piers a 
many bushels of onions as we had shipped 
from Texas. The missing bushels could not 


have been lost or consumed en route, we 


thought, so this led us to the conclusion 
that the y were stolen on the piers where 
auctions were held 

With this clew 


and soon found out that a considerabk 


we began invest 


number of the persons to whom we sold 


loaded their trucks, wagons and pushcar 

regardless of their purchase To be spe 
cific, if a sales slip called for six bushels, the 
buyer might continue to load crates of 
onions until his el e would carry ne 
more Our crates were piled up by the 
thousand, and we, having grown up amor 


ranchmen, were somewhat less than 100 per 





cent efficient in ou hecking system 

lloweve as Soon aS lreyes we pened 
to the facts, better methods were inaugu 
rated but even these failed of completes 
iccess, because » ou ist sament, W 
found that asm t eT t mine 
tv ot the pe I we i¢ y, wit! 
seemed to be de i of ns or en 
barrassment I red-handed or 
T'ue sday they tried the same ime aga 
on Wednesday, not to mention Thursda 
Friday and saturda Neith I 
Dp ite watchme é vensive as the i 
were emed adequate against that sn 
minorit wl } honest beueved ti 

thing ¢ t awa wit A 
theirs by some rule of reasor gl h 
the commo LW 

The £ osses were naturall' ery emba 
assing t ouperative el M é 
off i na tot t ted { the poe 
We lid 0 { ( T 
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half a dozen other charges with unassail- 
but stealage, as it was 


bills and consequently with nothing to 
prove whether we or persons unknown to 


| us had committed the thefts. 


Obviously something had to be done 
about this. On our staff at the time was a 
young man who shall be designated here as 
Joe, not because that wasn’t his first name 
but because it was. If a jollier, squarer 
good fellow ever walked in shoe leather I 


| have failed to meet him; but the quality 


that most interested us in Joe during this 
crisis was the fact that he weighed at least 
200 pounds and had hands with about the 
same dimensions as tennis rackets, except 
for a thickness more closely resembling that 
of a side of bacon. 

“‘Joe,”’ we said, ‘‘you are to go to New 
York and inspect the deliveries; when the 
auctioneers give a sales slip, you are to see 
that the exact number of crates or bushels 
named therein is carted away.” 


He Knew His Onions 


Joe grinned and remarked “ Fair enough; 
looks to me like a soft berth.’”’ And so it 
was to Joe, but I doubt that it would have 
been to anyone else. His attitude toward 
the job was strictly sporting; whatever 
they could get away with was O. K. with 
him, but whatever he did by way of re- 
prisal should be O. K. with them; and, 
strangely enough, they accepted his con- 
ception of his job. 

This phenomenon, I think, was largely 
due to the fact that Joe was incapable of 
malice or hatred no matter whether such 
sentiments were justified by the facts or not. 
Joe remained under all conditions a happy- 
hearted boy. On the first day of his service 
as checker of sales slips a buyer whose 
paper called for six crates was caught in 
the act of loading the tenth. Joe fetched 
up a neat swing with his right foot that 
landed squarely on the seating capacity of 
the offender, producing an almost perfect 
double somersault. 

That was a busy and a happy morning 
for Joe; his victims bounced around over 
the pier like tennis balls. If they swore or 
threatened, he laughed; and if not too 
busy, he assisted them in brushing the dust 
from their clothes. To him it was just a 
game, and in the playing of it Joe proved 
himself an artist; he never broke an arm or 
leg or drowned anyone, but his victims 
usually recovered their equilibrium within 
two feet of cold water. Bill Tilden has 
accomplished on the tennis courts no better 
shots than Joe achieved on the piers of 
Manhattan. His one regret, after long and 
successful service, seemed to be that the 
utmost he could achieve was a double 
somersault, even with nice rotund victims. 
After the second revolution, he said, they 
showed a perverse and wicked tendency to 
sprawl horizontally either on their stomach 
or back no matter how carefully he bent 
them double before delivering his terrific 
service shot on the bosom of their trousers. 
Joe was seldom arrested in spite of his 
primitive methods, and still more seldom 
convicted. Before many weeks had 
elapsed, his work rated 100 per cent in effi- 
ciency, and we were able to account for 
every crate of produce delivered on the 
Manhattan piers. 

If conditions had been reversed and we 
had cheated the buyers I think there is no 
doubt that business would still have gone 
on just the same. A way would probably 
have been found to absorb the loss and pass 
it on to the ultimate consumer. This is the 
maddest and merriest market in the world; 
there is only one thing it cannot do, and 
that is to stop. The trade must go on. If 
banks had to do business in the face of such 
obstacles they would probably give up in 
despair; but somehow the lettuce-and- 
tomato district can triumph even under 
these conditions. 

Beyond the water frant that tremendous 
market jingles its gold; and regardless of 
all difficulties it must be supplied, because 
always it is almost bare. 
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Incidentally no other perishable produce 
except watermelons undergoes such elab- 
orate distribution as onions. Some of the 
pushcart peddlers finally sell their larger 
onions by the slice; watermelons are sold 
in the metropolitan district by the same 
unit; even down to two cents for portions 
that the ultimate consumer can literally 
see through. Onions are a staple article of 
diet, ranking with meat in more than one 
metropolitan market, and are consequently 
subjected to much thievery in transit; but 
no other vegetable, fruit, melon or single 
article of commerce, unless perhaps dia- 
monds, is so continuously the object of 
predatory attention as watermelons. Men 
whose honor resists all other temptations 
suddenly develop acute moral turpitude 
when confronted by a carload of water- 
melons. 

Another near approach to this article of 
commerce, so far as the hazards of transpor- 
tation are concerned, is dressed poultry. 
Recently I discussed this subject with a 
dealer who has achieved the aristocratic 
distinction of car-lot receiver, and he dis- 
closed some of the uncertainties of his busi- 
ness. The man in question subscribes to 
the dese-dose-and-dem school of English 
as she is spoke, and he was discussing freight 
handlers and truck drivers. 

““Some o’ dem guys,” he said, “‘is a’ 
right, but dere’s a lot o’ dem dat ain’t 
see? Dey like chicken and chicken is good 
to eat—see? So dey take it; what da hell? 
Y’ gotta put up wid ’em—see?”’ 

Piracy and pilferage along the water 
front of Manhattan run into large sums 
annually, and even in spite of this, added 
to all the other difficulties, the fact remains 
that fresh fruits, vegetables, melons, poul- 
try, fish and meats, both live and dressed, 
are delivered in astounding quantities day 
by day with amazing promptness and 
efficiency. No difficulty seems too great 
for this market to overcome. 

Though probably less than one per cent 
of the dealers in perishable produce under- 
stand how the New York Cotton Exchange 
functions, they have, nevertheless, evolved 
something comparable to that system, for 
they also deal in futures. This takes the 
form of buying whole crops while they are 
still growing in the fields or contracting 
for carloads of chickens that have not yet 
been hatched. 


From the Seven Seas 


In a previous paragraph I traced the dis- 
tribution of a carload of lettuce that still 
belonged to the farmer when it reached the 
Hudson River, but there are many thou- 
sands of carloads of produce that belong to 
the dealers before they are harvested. 
Agents representing car-lot receivers go to 
all parts of the country making these con- 
tracts. If they specialize in certain lines, 
and most of them do, they must be abso- 
lutely certain of their supplies, every month 
in the year. 

The New York market knows no seasons; 
it has everything all the time. The season 
for each article is extremely brief in each 
producing district, but as soon as one terri- 
tory is drained, another comes to market. 
To cite some specific examples: There are 
a few days in the year when South Carolina 
dominates the lettuce market; then back 
goes the crown to California. There are a 
few weeks, early in the spring, when Webb 
County, Texas, dominates the onion mar- 
ket; but if that crop were to fail or prove 
insufficient, as it has done on a few occa- 
sions, Egypt can fill the void until the 
Bermuda crop is ready. The moment 
prices rise, due to shortage, distance be- 
comes less important. Just let the price go 
high enough and Manhattan would reach 
to the opposite side of the earth for the 
exact sort of green leaf it wants. 

Certainty of supply is the primary pur- 
pose of future contracts with farmers, but 
the car-lot receivers who make these deals 
are always hopeful that on the day when 
the goods arrive they may be able to domi- 
nate the market. As the time for shipment 

(Continued on Page 80 
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FEATURES PLUS— the reason why the Chrysler 


“60” stands out so unmistakably alone and in 
contrast with other values in the light- six freld. 














HEN you place the Chrysler 
“60” alongside of the ordinary 
six you will instantly recognize 
why any attempt to compare it “feature” 
against “feature” is in vain. 
Atonce you have overwhelming evidence 
that the Chrysler “60” not only excels 
in the mere number of “features” but 
even more particularly in the quality of 
those “features”. 
Forthe Chrysler “60” has finely balanced 
seven-bearing crankshaft, impulse neu- 
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tralizer, oil-filter, air-cleaner, Chrysler 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes, full pres- 
sure lubrication, manifold heat control, 
and road levelizers combined with match- 
less beauty and superb appearance. 

But the Chrysler “60” offers you these 
“features” plus the matchless perform- 
ance, dependability and long life that are 
inevitably built into every Chrysler— 
and to a degree far beyond that found 
in this price class due to the unique 
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Chrysler plan of quality standardization. 
The model number “60” means that this 
car is built as if required to give its maxi- 
mum performance for every mile and 
minute of its life. 

It is for this reason, even more than for 
its marked excellence in “features”, that 
the Chrysler “60” is recognized as beyond 
comparison with any other car of its type 
and price—unmistakably supreme in the 
light-six field. 
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Continued from Page 78) 
draws near they maintain close telegraphic 
communication with their field agents. In 
many instances these agents and not the 
farmers direct the harvesting. 

Up to the danger line of excessive ripe- 
ness the goods have perfect storage in the 
fields where they are still growing, so they 
can be left there without cost and without 
deterioration until market conditions on 
the Manhattan water front indicate that 
the zero hour has arrived. Then a telegram 
sputters on its way, and at dawn an army 
of harvesters charges into the field like 
firemen responding to a three-alarm fire. 
Motor trucks, refrigerator cars and switch 
engines are mobilized with the utmost 
speed. Incidentally at the close of the day 
the farm often looks as though an earth- 
quake had struck it. 

Upward of 80 per cent of the produce 
consumed in New York comes by rail, and 
no inconsiderable portion of it travels on 
special express trains with schedules com- 
parable to those of the fastest extra-fare 
passenger trains. A difference of twelve 
hours in the time of delivery is absolutely 


| certain to affect the price, and it may mean 


loss instead of profit. That is why com- 
paratively little of the perishable produce is 
shipped by water. If the dealer’s plannirg 
and forecasting works out as he has hoped, 
the arrival of his produce will be so timed 
that for a few glorious hours of some foggy 
dawn he has the best there is of that article. 
Then his year in that particular producing 
district is a complete success, and on the 
morrow, or at the latest within a month, 
he will test his skill and luck somewhere 
else, perhaps 2000 miles away, where he 
has another gamble pending. 


The Huddle System 


The nature of these operations shows 
clearly why all the dealers huddle together. 
On the day when one is lucky he sells not 
only to his regular customers, the jobbers, 
but to his competitors as well. On the day 
when he is not lucky he must go to his com- 
petitors, because, win or lose, he must play 
his part inthe game. Sometimes he buys in 
the open market on the water front, when 
he already owns thousands of bushels of 
the article in question in some distant state 
where the crop is being fed to hogs or per- 
mitted to rot in the fields because the 
price has gone too low to justify transpor- 
tation charges. Itisnogame for aman with 
a weak heart. 

The dressed-poultry market also deals 
in futures; however, its system includes 
not only contracting in advance but storage 
as well. The poultry market huddles along 
the water front, extending north and south 
from the foot of Fourteenth Street, so that 
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it is just a little spot in the produce district. 
Near by are packing plants and storage 
facilities. Speculation here reaches back 
to the producing districts in the form of 
contracts for future deliveries, and forward 
from the period of delivery to some hoped- 
for day when stored goods can be hauled 
out of refrigeration and sold at a profit. 

Trading on this market becomes active 
at midnight and is highly dramatic. The 
contending forces are like soldiers upon 
whom night has descended far out in No 
Man’s Land, where each individual hiding 
in his shell hole wonders whether the ad- 
joining shell hole is occupied by friend or 
enemy. Everyone is subjected to cross fire 
and flank attack. The objective of one 
group of traders is to bring in poultry for 
which they have contracted in advance and 
sell it at the highest possible price for im- 
mediate consumption. But, no matter how 
favorable conditions may be for their opera- 
tions, they are flanked by the storage deal- 
ers, who can open up with a barrage of 
competitive selling whenever the spot 
dealers are doing too well. 

On the other hand those whose objective 
it is to buy at the lowest possible prices are 
flanked by the packers and storage specula- 
tors, who may, if the price becomes invit- 
ingly low, swoop down upon them and 
almost clean the market. Meanwhile the 
storage men are in continuous danger of 
too even and regular a flow of supply and 
demand that might make them wait longer 
than they can afford before unloading. But, 
if this should happen, they would finally be 
forced to unload regardless of price and 
then the spot dealers would get an awful 
wallop. There are three armies in this war, 
and no alliances. 

The combined effect of haste, crowding, 
terrific competition and the usual poisonous 
streak of sharp practice resulted a few years 
ago in more or less open warfare; but, 
though the pistol toting and the shooting 
were considerable, there were very few 
casualties. Most of the fighting was con- 
versational, and meanwhile business went 
on without a moment of interruption. Time 
presses along the water front, and chickens 
no less than tomatoes must be delivered be- 
fore the morning-rush hours if they are to 
be delivered at all. 

But while all this activity roars and rum- 
bles along the poultry mart on the west 
side of Manhattan, there is another and 
quieter one on the lower East Side, where 
live chickens are delivered by the carload, 
each containing 2000, and promptly sold. 
This market is maintained primarily for the 
kosher trade, and the slaughtering has to 
be done according to ancient Jewish rites 
under the supervision of rabbis. Live 
cattle also are brought there for the same 
reason. 
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There are no trunk-line railroads to that 
market, but its receipts are so large that 
they justify the railroad companies in 
maintaining special barges to float the 
birds and beasts from their freight ter 
minals to the market place. The New 
York Central has such a terminal on the 
water front near Sixtieth Street, not very 
far from Riverside Drive. Here, in the 
early hours of the morning or during the 
night, live cattle and poultry are trans 
ferred from freight cars to big steel barges 
and floated down the North River to the 
Battery, then around the end of the island 
and a short distance up the East River to 
the place of delivery. 

The kosher trade also demands live fish, 
which is not a very easy order to fill, as any 
fisherman, professional or amateur, can 
testify; but the customers are willing to 
pay the price, so they get what they want. 
Special tank cars have been constructed to 
handle this business, and the fish arrive still 
swimming. The final detail of delivery is 
the pulling of a plug in the bottom of the 
car and out come the fish along with some 
tons of splashing water. 


Anything You Want 


About 200 carloads a year are delivered 
in this way on Manhattan. It calls for in- 
genuity, but probably not for a great deal 
more than is displayed in supplying the 
Italian trade with their favorite holiday 
dish. No, it isn’t spaghetti. It’s eels, by 
the carload, still wriggling. 

But more puzzling to the casual on- 
looker than any of these picturesque little 
details is the fact that such enormous 
volumes of trade can be handled with so 
little space. In addition to its 203,561 cars 
of fruits and vegetables received during 
1925, there was distributed in the New 
York market about 200,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fish, about 8,000,000 cases of eggs and 
daily about 5,000,000 quarts of milk. All 
the terminal space and market places in- 
cident to this business would not make 
what an Indiana corn farmer would con 
sider a large farm. As for the peculiar 
tastes and odd demands of an enormous 
population drawn from everywhere the 
most appropriate comment that I have yet 
heard came from a produce dealer who, on 
the day I interviewed him, had just made a 
clean-up in eggplants. 

“T’ll tell you about this town,”’ he said. 
“It’s a funny kind of a place. Now I've 
got a friend who had a part interest in some 
kind of a show or amusement place at 
Coney Island, and one day he got the no- 
tion into his head that he needed three ele- 
phants right away—wanted them that 
night. Well, he got °em. You can get any- 
thing here. All you got to do is pay for it.” 


OF, BY AND FOR THE PEOPLE=YES OR NO? 


Continued from Page 15 


a revolt against that party monarch; and 
the people put him off his throne and set up 
the more popular rule of the convention, in 
which the people could take some part. 

In this connection we must bear in mind 
that the old-time party caucus came to be 
run by party leaders of the same stripe as 
our modern party bosses, albeit the ancient 
caucus leaders were not venal and were well 
informed on public questions. But the 
party caucus was controlled by cliques, and 
thus it was still further removed from the 
people. Sometimes as few as two or three 
strong and adroit manipulators would, in 
the name of the party caucus, really nom- 
inate the party's candidate for governor, or 
even President. 

We see, then, that at bottom the party 
caucus was abolished and the convention 
adopted because the people wanted to have 
some part in party affairs and in the peo- 
ple’s government which, in practical effect, 
some party ran. Indeed, the nonpopular 
nature of the party caucus was the sole 
cause of the overthrow of it. No other objec- 
At a later 


period, when mighty corporations and fi- 
nancial interests grew up and sought un- 
just and nonpublic special privileges, those 
immense and resourceful forces would have 
made bargains with masters of the party 
caucus if it had still existed, just as they 
really did make such bargains with masters 
of the party convention. 

But such concerns had not yet developed 
when the party caucus flourished. They 
were just beginning to appear, but they had 
not then reached even infancy when con- 
trasted with the vast stature and strength 
into which they finally grew. At any rate, 
no charge was made against the party cau- 
cus that it was the tool of great wealth 
seeking to beeome still greater by wrongful 
privileges at public expense. 

We cannot have too firmly in mind the 
fact that the party caucus, with all its ex- 
cellent features, was cast aside because it 
was too far removed from the people, and 
for that reason alone. The party caucus 
was representative in the sense and manner 
described, but it was not directly represen- 
tative of the party voters. The sole reason 


that those party voters insisted on the party 
convention instead of the party caucus was 
that the party convention was more repre- 
sentative of the party voters; albeit the 
politicians found it to be a fine scheme to 
maintain party discipline and keep party 
voters in line. 

So when the party convention finally was 
established it worked fairly well for several 
years. Some party voters actually did take 
part in naming delegates to the party con 
vention—a large number of them while the 
convention was still new and not wholly 
controlled by manipulators. Still, at the 
best, the convention did not produce nota 
bly good results, except by accident two or 
three times. 

For instance, the admittedly ablest men 
usually were reiused nominations for the 
Presidency, and admittedly inferior men 
nominated as party candidates, solely be- 
cause of availability. The strong party 
leaders had said or done things for the pub 
lie good which, nevertheless, had offended 
this or that group of voters, whereas the 

Continued on Page 83 
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Radiates Christmas Cheer 


The Humphrey Radiantfire fits into the Holiday picture as snugly as it rests 
in your fireplace. It is an ideal Christmas present for the whole family and 
has the hearty endorsement of the Patron Saint himself. For St. Nicholas 
believes in radiating good cheer and there is nothing that will add so much 
to the Holiday spirit as this comforting and attractive auxiliary gas heater. 
The Humphrey Radiantfire operates on the exclusive principle of the Hum- 
phrey Burner and Radiants that penetrate every cool corner of the room 
with an odorless heat as healthful as sunshine. 

There are many beautiful period models that add much to the attractiveness 
of any room, and new low prices to assure extra value. If you act promptly 
your gas company or dealer will make an installation for Christmas. 

Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York - 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 


The HUMPH: 


December 18, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 80 
colorless man had said and done nothing 
to which anyone could object. 

Thus availability denatured the party 
convention almost from the beginning, and 
this availability was determined by the 
professional politician who appeared just 
at the time that the party convention came 
into being. In this fashion men like Web- 
ster, Clay, Cass and Dougias were beaten 
in convention by comparatively small and 
unknown men. 

Nevertheless, the convention had admi- 
rable qualities. For one thing it brought 
political parties closer to the people, as we 
have seen. Then, too, the convention was 
at first disinterested and actually sought to 
turn out good candidates and, whenever 
the politicians with the availability did not 
prevent, often did so. Moreover, the theory 
of the convention was sound; and it was 
only because that theory came to be ig- 
nored in practice that the primary took the 
place of the convention. In fact, the pri- 
mary was an attempt to restore the con- 
vention theory. 

That convention theory was that the 
party voters would really elect delegates to 
the party convention; that those delegates 
would thus be representative of the party 
voters and responsive and responsible te 
them; that these popular party delegates 
would meet and deliberate on party meas- 
ures for the public good, and choose as the 
party candidates the very best men to be 
found in the party who were willing to take 
the job. 

Thus the theory of the party convention 
was closely analogous to that of the Elec- 
toral College provided in the Constitution 
to choose our Presidents. That constitu- 
tional plan was that the states should select 
the wisest and purest men they had for the 
purpose of picking out a President of the 
whole United States—a President of all 
the people. Those electors were to meet 
and select the outstanding character in the 
entire country to be its Chief Magistrate— 
the man who the majority of the presi- 
dential electors agreed had more ability, 
experience, courage and honesty combined 
than any other man in the republic. 


Men Behind the Convention 


The party system which sprang up soon 
after our Government was established 
changed that plan which The Fathers had 
so carefully devised and placed in the fun- 
damental law of the nation. In fact, the 
party system repealed that provision of our 
Constitution so far as the practical working 
of it went; and today, and for many dec- 
ades past, a presidential elector is nothing 
but a party registering machine. He must 
vote for the presidential candidate of his 
party no matter how poor an Executive the 
elector thinks that candidate to be. If a 
presidential elector today should do as the 
Constitution requires him to do, and cast 
his ballot in the Electoral College for the 
man he believes to be the best qualified for 
the place, and such a man was not the party 
candidate, that presidential elector would 
be denounced as a traitor to his party. 

To the same extent, but in unlike man- 
ner and for different reasons, the convention 
theory was also reversed. This negative 
on the convention theory came suddenly, 
historically speaking. After the Civil War 
the country entered a period of industrial 
expansion such as the world never had seen. 
Great railroads, which made those of the 
prewar period seem trivial, were built; tre- 
mendous corporations, which in bulk and 
power were without precedent, sprang up; 
mighty cities were erected as if by magic; 
combinations of capital unheard and un- 
dreamed of before were formed; the trust 
appeared. 

All this was a perfectly natural and neces- 
sary evolution; all was good for the coun- 
try; all was required to serve the wants of 
our multiplying and far-flung population. 
But some of these prodigious interests 
wanted special privileges and special ex- 
emptions, sought them, got them—land 
grants, peculiar franchises, relief from the 
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common burden of taxation borne by all 
the people and all other property, unre- 
strained control of markets and unlimited 
power to raise or lower charges for trans- 
portation and the like. 

Such things could not be had on their 
merits. So the strong and resourceful men 
at the head of these giant enterprises—and 
big, able, fearless men they were; real em- 
pire builders, most of them— got what they 
wanted in another way. They had to get 
it through government, and so they had 
to control government. That meant that 
officials in charge of the Government should 
be men who would do what the powerful 
men at the head of these vast private in- 
terests told those public officials to do. 

Thus laws were passed or defeated, laws 
administered or neglected, as the captains 
of industry directed. But the only way this 
could be done was by having the right men 
nominated for office by party conventions. 
To accomplish this the party manager 
must be had, and he usually was had. So 
he developed into the party boss. Then 
came the alliance between this party boss 
and those interests which wanted nonpub- 
lic advantages. 


The Mailed Fist 


At first this arrangement was not so bad 
in practical results, however indefensible it 
was in theory. Those interests ought to 
have had many things which they might 
not have secured in any other way; and 
they surely deserved to be protected from 
the schemes of dishonest legislators with 
open hands behind their backs, or from the 
wild and destructive proposals of ignorant 
and reckless demagogues. In fact, the part- 
nership between the great corporations and 
the party bosses may have begun in that 
very way. 

But however that may be, the fact is 
that a desire speedily grew up in the hearts 
of the powerful builders of mighty indus- 
tries and managers of vast aggregations of 
capital to exploit the public and to get, 
through laws and the execution of them, or 
through the defeat of bills and the ignoring 
of statutes, what no man or corporation 
ought to have. So came about the corrupt 
control of party conventions by party bosses 
in the employ of nonpublic interests. 

Party nominations were bought outright. 
It has not been so very many years ago 
that cash was paid on the spot to delegates 
in conventions. Cases were well known 
where delegates meant to nominate a cer- 
tain man for the state legislature, but the 
night before the convention met, agents of 
a senatorial candidate appeared with grips 
full of bills, saw the man who was to go to 
the legislature, and demanded a pledge to 
support the senatorial candidate, and when 
he refused, saw the delegates to the con- 
vention. Next morning another was nom- 
inated for the legislature. 

Such things were kept out of the news- 
papers by the simple device of the rich 
man’s buying public journals, and by the 
organization’s saying to party papers that 
any notice of such doings would hurt the 
party. If the opposition party press said 
anything about it, it was denounced as 
partisan mud slinging and no attention was 
paid to it. 

In general, however, practices of this 
kind were not necessary. The party boss 
and his organization looked after party 
nominations far in advance. So we had 
corruptly sustained party machines in many 
states that cared no more for the Constitu- 
tion and representative government than 
they cared for common honesty. The party 
boss and his organization were as auto- 
cratic and ruled with as iron a hand as the 
Russian Czar, his nobility and secret po- 
lice ever did. 

Sometimes two men of exorbitant wealth 
whe lived in the same state who wanted to 
round out their careers by going to the 
United States Senate, got into a political 
fight over their ambition for the same office. 
Both made use of the convention system; 
both built personal machines; both hired 
bosses to run those machines. The result 
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was adebauch of corruption and crime well- 
nigh unbelievable today. Not only were 
nominations bought, but men were bribed, 


juages corrupted, even women were macd¢ 





use of, and once or twice there wer 
ings. The extreme radicalism in certaiz 
sections at the present time the result of 
a popular reaction to such foulness in the 
past generation 

But let us put aside entirely exarhples 
of direct action | h office } te r 
the « days and ta the conve n as 
t actually functioned then and functions 
now, even where corrupt interests did and 


do not interfere. How was the conventior 


run then? ‘How is it run today? Were and 





ire delegates rea ly chosen by party voters? 
Did and do they meet, deliberate and select 
party candidates as the result of mature 
thought and independent judgment? 


, 
They did not. They do not. At least 
they did not and do not in many, many 


1 


cases. The delegates were and are hand 





picked; they were and are elected by a tiny 
For under the 


f 


convention system nobody voted for con- 


fraction of the party voters 


vention delegates except a few members of 
the clique. Under the convention the larg- 
est number who voted for convention dele- 
fates was less than 8 per cent of the party 
voters, and usually not more than 5 per 


> 


cent of them. Under the primary from 25 





per cent to 95 per cent of the party voters 
go to the polls. 

After the delegates to a convention were 
thus selected, what happened when they 
reached the city where the convention was 
to be held? Did they consult and confer 
about candidates, honestly trying to find 
men best fitted for the offices? Did they 
register the consensus of their independent 
conclusions thus arrived at? Not much. 

Take a state convention as the best il- 
lustration. Two or three party leaders sat 
in a room at the hotel, smoked cigars, and 
did the consulting, conferring, and con- 
cluding for the delegates; and when they 
had decided, passed out the word as to 
whom the delegates should nominate. And 
generally speaking, the delegates did as 
they were told. They had little or nothing 
to say or do, except to vote for those for 
whom they were told to vote. ‘Theirs not 
to reason why.”’ To a great extent 
great extent—this is done today. 


a very 


Convention Horse Trading 


Suppose the bosses were easy bosses and 
did not hold the reins too tightly or show 
the mailed fist, and clever managers sel- 
dom are openly rough, seldom crack the 
whip, seldom take the chance of needlessly 
starting revolt. On the contrary such men 
allow as much leeway as they safely can. 
So the subleaders—the smaller bosses in 
charge of county or district delegations 
were and are given a free hand in the selec- 
tion of all candidates except the big ones, 
and even are gravely consulted about those. 

Then what takes place? The convention 
meets. The band plays. The 
sembles in the gallery, women nervous and 
in a flutter. The party war horses, old- 
timers and their wives, sit on the platform, 
images of fidelity. Party notables gravely 
walk on the stage, expecting, and often re- 
perfunc- 


crowd as- 


ceiving, applause, albeit who 
tory applause. The roll is called; great 


men make party speeches; more hand- 
clapping, unless the speech is too dull even 
for those whose business it is to approve 
with noise; finally the work of nominating 
candidates begins 

Any candidate always can get some 
votes at first—his county and district must 
stand by him as a matter of custom and 


party good manners. But such demonstra- 
tion of local favor does not mean anything 
unless the candidate has made his peace 
his deal 

office is important, with the ruling boss or 


bosses. Finally the nominations are made, 


with the subleaders and, if the 


always with meaningless cheering. But 
meanwhile— from the moment the conven- 
tion is called to order, and before—the 


county and district leaders are 


their bargains. 
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Present the two rye iva f ? 
int. “I agree,” says the one. “D 
Say the the 1 the r t 
made a gy to the r 
lt mvention proce t 
ts best. I am assuming a case where 1 
mone passes and where the ( A} 
tio o dishone f any kir r n lav 
it ie t But it is what actually done 
the onvention unde the nost favorable 
conditior and it Is done at the present 


moment. Within the past few months | was 
told by a district leader that he made suc} 
a deal with a brother leader of another dis 
trict, and the two got their men nominated 


The nominees were good men too 


The Pennsylvania Revolt 


Such methods may turn out fine cand 
dates and excellent officials, bu 
not chosen by the representative principle 
On the other hand such methods may pro- 


duce candid 





tes who are mere tools of loca 
bosses, and if elected are no more than the 
hired men of those whose agents the local 
In either case the candi 
dates and officials are not the fruit of our 


bosses really are 


representative form of government. 

That was the ma 
ning of the reform, that the convention was 
discarded and the primary adopted; just as 
the old-time party caucus gave way to the 
convention 


1 reason, at the beg n- 





The time came when—even at its best 
be it repeated—the convention was no 
longer representative of the party voters. 
So it had to go. The change began ir 


Crawford County, Pennsylvania, nearly 








seventy years ago. For the same reasor 
that it started there, the primary idea 
spre ad all over the country jut this 


ai 
growth of the primary was very slow. Pro 


fessional politicians and the nonpublic 
interests that flourished in ndeed, domi- 


nated 
after the Civil War, fought the primary as 


political parties for several decades 


hard as the y could. 

Also many others resisted the primary 
for the same reasons that Webster and Cal- 
houn opposed the convention. It gave the 
rag, tag and bobtail too much power, they 
said—and these honorable and intelligent 
foes of the primary made use of the very 
same words, in stating th 
that popular advance, that the big men of 
bygone days had made use of when 


opposition to 


stating 
their objection to the convention 

To be sure we want to keep our repre- 
sentative form of government: of course, 
we want our parties to function on the rep- 
resentative principle. But representative 


) ? 


of what? whom 
Representative in what way Representa- 


. , , = 
tive ol the people or of nonpubl« 


Representative of 
nterests ’ 
Representative of the pa t voters of 
women and men who make up the party 
and must elect its candidates— or represen 


tative of party bosses, Da ty rings, persona 


machines? In short, do we want govern 
ment of, by and for the people, or gov- 
ernment by our modern American ruling 
class—the professional politicians? 

I ask this question in good spirit and or 


the assumption that these 








politicians are both straight 
is, indeed, most of ther g 
t for granted that the or if 
them, are iriy good men Ww nave at 
he t th ea the publ I 
yurse, to get throug! 
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Two great instruments in a single cabinet 
The gift that gives doubly— 


Plas is a musical instrument such as you have 


always wanted for your home—an instrument of 


reasonable price and beautiful appearance, which 
combines in one cabinet the wonderful Orthophonic 
Victrola with the best radio that money can buy! 

These Victrola-Radiola combinations are the 
most versatile instruments in the world. There is 
no music or entertainment that they will not give 
you. All the classics. All the latest dance music, 
as recorded or broadcast by the leading orchestras. 
Sporting events, play by play. Notable addresses, 
as though you were there yourself. These are yours, 
whenever you wish, as often as you desire! 

And this flood of entertainment comes to you 
with a lifelike realism, a beauty and depth of tone 
that has never before been equaled. That is because 
hoth the Victrola and the Radiola reproduce through 
the famous Orthophonic Tone-Chamber—a feature 
which 15 ext lusively controlled by Victor! 

Thus Vicror is able to offer music reproduced 
both from records and by radio, of a quality which 
cannot be equaled. All in one cabinet! You have 
the advantages of both, without being dependent 


upon either 


[f you are fond of music—and who is not?—this 
is the ideal way to provide it. In music, only the 
best is good enough. Here you have the best 
talking-machine and the best radio in the world, 
combined in one superb instrument! 

These great instruments are the outstanding 
values of the year. The supply, while ample, is not 
unlimited. Go mew to the nearest Victor dealer and 
sce them. You will agree that they offer all that 
good taste and discrimination could desire! 


December 18,1926 
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A Remarkable Musical Value 


Orthophonic Victrola and Radiola Number Seven three. List Price $375 


Semi-wall type cabinet in Spanish style, finished in mahogany, veneered, blended 


Batteries operating Radiola in special com 
partment accessible from front of cabinet 
Complete set Radiotrons furnished Lever 
operated control valve permitting instanta 
neous change from Orthophonic \ ictrola music 
to radio reception 
to operate Snap switch, positive battery 
control Outdoor or indoor antenna, with 


Controls forward—easy 


ground. Separate lids for Victrola and Radiola 
compartments Spring or electric motor 
speed indicator and regulator. (Electric motor 
$35 additional 
groove brake. Record stops automatically with 
out pre-setting Equipped with Victor Rec 
ord albums. Capacity for forty Victor Records 

See this great instrument at your dealer's 


Non-set automatic eccentric 
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The Outstanding Musical Event 
ot the Season 
. 
| On Saturday en ] " rst, \ A { 
ast one of the greatest concer er pres ] 
Those who will be heard on this memorable occa 
i sion are among the most famous living artist 
ov The names of the artists and the program they wil 
sing or play will be at inced in the newspapers 
may be procured from your local Victor dealer 
Th he the fir neuished sert fr 
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—the Orthophonic Victrola and the Radiola 
and keeps on giving! 
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The Most Versatile Musical Instrument 
in the World 
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' Orthophonic Victrola—Orthophonic Electrola and Rad 
| Borgia II. Number Nine-forty. List Price $1 
NS 
| Orthophonic Victrola and Orthophonic Electrola 
t 
| their highest development, combined with Eight 
it tube Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Exceptional radio 
y ' reception through Orthophonic system. Cabinet 
j ; . { ] 
b Italian Renaissance style, walnut veneer« blended 
{ 
| finish. A credit to any home or any surt 
' } Operates from electric light socket batt 
, needed Plays all Victor Records on Orthoy ic Vi 
- trola or gives electrical reproduction of record Ortho 
L@ phonic Electrola Radiola tunes wit c { 
i Built-in loop antenna in cabinet Equipped wit! 
; ler for outside antenna Volume can be regu! 
suit large or small room Reprod s all 
; had on records or from the aut 
/ ‘ 
j The Electrola 
| Dien 
i Presented in its Highest Development 
9 Number Twel fwenty-five List Price $ L§ 
( Where strong, clear music 1s desired—at home . 
, dances, in restaurants, concert halls, etc., the Electrola 
| is the ideal instrument. The volume of music may 
: regulated from a whisper of sound to full band volume 
Cabinet mahogany veneered, blended finish. Operates fron 
clectric light socket; no batteries needed Vol 
an be regulated to suit big hall or small roon It is 
most remarkable loud speaker for an inde j lio s 
if desired--jack provided for this purpose 
| | 
{ 
{ 
v 
\ 
, 
a 
é 
* 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, l S. A 
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As fast as you'll care to 
travel, more power than 
you're likely ever to need, 
more comfortable than 
any car you've ever been 

, be sure to try one out. 
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(Continued from Page 83 
degree, is it as much representative of the 
party voters and the people as the primary 
is representative of them? If not, the 
representative-principle argument is all on 
the side of the primary and against the 
convention, is it not? 

But take into consideration the fact that 
the convention is the easiest and cheapest 
way for dishonest wealth and venal men to 
work their will upon the public through the 
enactment of bad laws and the defeat of 
good laws, through the maladministration 
of good laws and the enforcement of bad 
laws, and we have a reason against the con- 
vention that is far stronger than any that 
has been urged against the primary. With 
all its defects, it is a great deal harder to 
manipulate the primary than it was and is 
to manipulate a convention; and the 
primary costs rich men and corporations 
infinitely more to get results than the con- 
vention cost them. 

But we are told that the party platforms 
of both parties in many states have de- 
clared against the primary; and that these 
platform declarations bind members of 
legislatures to carry out such party pledges. 
This brings us to an examination of this 
device—the party platform—by which the 
professional politicians, nonpublic inter- 
ests, and also many able, sincere and dis- 
interested men, hope to get rid of the 
primary. 

What, then, is the party platform; how 
is it framed and adopted; how are such 
exceptional planks as the ones against the 
primary got into it? What figure does the 
party platform cut in elections and how 
far are minor planks issues in campaigns or 
made note of at all by the voters? 

With his amazing honesty and his curi- 
ously lucid mind—a _ lucidity which 
amounted to genius—Abraham Lincoln an- 
swered these questions more clearly, per- 
haps, than anyone else ever answered them. 
He was speaking of forcing a presidential 
candidate to state his position on every 
question—a practice out of which the party 
platform grew 


Abraham Lincoln’s Analysis 


“By means of it,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘meas- 
ures are adopted or rejected contrary to the 
wishes of the whole of one party and often 
nearly half of the other. 

“Three or four or half a dozen questions 
are prominent at a given time. The party 
selects its candidate, and he takes his posi- 
tion on each of these questions. 

“On all but one his positions have al- 
ready been indorsed at former elections and 
his party fully committed to them, but that 
one is new, and a large portion of them are 
against it. 

“‘But what are they to do? The whole 
was strung together, and they must take 
all or reject all. They cannot take what 
they like and leave the rest. So what they 
are already committed to being the major- 
ity, they shut their eyes and gulp the whole. 

“Next election still another—party 
proposal—is introduced in the same 
way. . . . Now this is a process which 
we think is wrong.” 

Such was Lincoln’s analysis of the 
trickery by which political parties are com- 
mitted on public questions without the ap- 
proval or even knowledge of party voters. 
And he never got over his distrust of such 
party pronouncements. Even when, fi- 
nally, he joined the Republican Party, long 
after all other eminent leaders had rallied to 
its colors, Lincoln was suspicious of what 
might be done in its first national platform, 
framed at Philadelphia. He did not want 
Fremont nominated for President, but said 
that, since he—Lincoln—was in one party, 
he would support even Fremont unless the 
Republican convention platformed Lincoln 
out of the party by putting in planks that 
he thought wrong—italics are Lincoln’s. 

Lincoln was an experienced and an able 
politician as well as an honest man, and he 
knew how schemes were smuggled into 


party platforms in an effort to commit the 
| party to those schemes. 
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All of us know that this is done today, 
even more than it was done in Lincoln’s 
time. Just what is the process? A com- 
mittee on resclutions is appointed to draft 
and report the party platform. On all ques- 
tions vividly before the people that com- 
mittee states with fair accuracy the opinion 
of the rank and file of the party voters. 
But on new subjects in which the people are 
not interested the committee puts in all 
kinds of proposals. Usually these are in- 
nocent and are meant to placate noisy 
groups of voters. But often a very few de- 
termined men force into the party plat- 
form a pledge of which the party voters 
know nothing and which they would object 
to if they did know. 

However, that splinter is in the party 
platform, and if the party wins at the elec- 
tion, up bob those behind the trick and say 
that the people have demanded that the 
scheme be put through, Yet the campaign 
has been carried on and the election won on 
the big and immediate questions about 
which the voters were intensely concerned; 
not a word has been said by party speakers 
or newspapers about the new or the small 
matter which was inserted into the party 
platform in the manner described. 


Slippery Platform Planks 


No wonder Lincoln disliked such plat- 
form manipulation. When things of that 
kind, for which there is no party demand, 
are made a part of party platforms and 
nothing is said about them by party candi- 
dates or anyone else during the campaign— 
the party voters casting their ballots only 
on big questions—the honest and intelli- 
gent thing to do is to ignore such platform 
pledges just as the people ignored them at 
the ballot box, just as the party press and 
party orators and especially party candi- 
dates ignored them when appealing for 
votes during the campaign 

Otherwise all kinds of schemes can be 
promoted and put through Congress or 
state legislatures. The promoters have only 
to say—and they do say to party members 
of such bodies—‘‘ Why, it’s in the party 
platform, and you’re bound to support it as 
a matter of party loyalty.” 

Of course there must be party platforms, 
but they should be brief, simple and rep- 
resentative of the settled thought of the 
decided majority of party voters. To go be- 
yond that is to make party platforms the 
political tools of little groups intent on some 
particular idea which those small groups 
think important, but which the great body 
of the party voters do not think about at 
all, or if they do, are against it. 

A great outcry is made against political 
blocs, a clamor not wholly justified or alto- 
gether informed. On the whole these blocs 
are bad things for the general good, al- 
though sometimes they are right. But the 
practice of putting into platforms the de- 
mands made by little groups for particu- 
lar things that the party as a whole does 
not ask for and may object to—such a prac- 
tice is the greatest nourisher of political 
blocs that anybody can think of. Lincoln 
saw that long before blocs developed, and 
said that it was senseless and wrong. 

Now let us go back to the convention 
which adopted the platform, or which is in 
theory supposed to adopt it. The platform 
committee brings it in. The delegates have 
no idea what is in it, except that it will set 
out party principles and the main features 
of the party program in accordance with 
the general sentiment of party voters. 
Some member of the committee reads the 
platform. Not many delegates hear what 
he reads, except those passages upon which 
he knows there is agreement among the 
delegates and which the reader knows will 
be greeted with applause. These planks he 
reads loudly and distinctly, other parts are 
not read clearly, and some, which managers 
know to be unpopular, are often read hur- 
riedly in an undertone, and even mumbled. 

The delegates have no idea what those 
parts of the platform are, and besides they 
are becoming impatient to get to the nomi- 
nations, or at least the county and district 
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leaders are in a hurry, if their deals have 
been made. So the platform reader gravely 
moves that the platform be adopted, and 
it is done, always without roll call. Nobody 
objects—there is no chance to object, even 
if a delegate had the nerve to do so. He 
would only make himself unpleasantly con- 
spicuous if he could and did object, and he 
would be turned down anyway, for he would 
be resisting the leaders. 

But he cannot protest, at least he cannot 
make effective objection. That has been at- 
tended to. The rules carefully provide that 
all proposals shall be referred to the plat- 
form committee without debate 
sary procedure, no doubt, since it prevents 
disorder and delay. 

But it also prevents objection to the 
platform in the convention; indeed, it 
closes the door to any inquiry into the 
platform. No matter what the theory, that 
is the way it works. 

In this fashion many proposals and 
pledges are smuggled into party platforms 
without convention delegates knowing 
what they are, much party voters 
Cases have occurred within very recent 
years where such a thing was formal ly done 
by party conventions, and the first that the 
delegates learned about it was when they 
read the evening papers. Even indorse- 
ment of a favorite son of a state as its 
presidential candidate has been jammed 
into a party platform in this fasnion. The 
indorsement was read so quietly and the 
convention was so noisy that only those on 
the inside were aware what was going on. 

It was in such agnanner that many plat- 
form declarations have been made against 
the primary. At best the proposed repeal 
or mangling of that great popular reform 
was jumbled up with a mass of other ques- 
tions of more or less importance; and be it 
repeated, party speakers, party news- 
papers and party candidates were careful to 
say nothing about it during the campaign. 
Yet it proposes one of the biggest changes 
ever made in the history of political parties; 
and demand is made of members of legisla- 
tures to put the scheme through because it 
is in the party platform. 

Would it not be fairer to submit so im- 
portant a question to the people by itself? 
We who favor the primary would welcome 
such a test and abide by the result of it. If 
the primary is bad on the whole and the 
convention good on the whole, why not let 
the voters say so directly? Why not give 
them a chance to choose between the two 
systems, and choose without cluttering up 
their minds with other questions? 


a neces- 
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When a Gun is Needed 


If it is said that not many vote at party 
primaries, the answer is that from five to 
ten times as many party voters get to the 
polls on primary day as the number who 
used to vote for convention delegates. A 
further answer is that at most times there 
is no reason for great interest, but some- 
times there is the gravest reason for in- 
tense interest, and at such times the party 
voters throng. to the polls. It is like the 
old saying about not often needing a pistol 
in Texas in former days, but when it was 
needed it was needed badly and at once. 

In the limited space of a magazine ar- 
ticle it is not possible to deal with all phases 
of so big a subject as the mode of choosing 
candidates for office. Many must be left 
untouched; only the more ones 
can be taken up. Other aspects of the 
primary and convention are almost as 
weighty as those I have tried to examine; 
some may think them of greater moment. 
For example, the effect of primary or con- 
vention on women—in practical effect the 
convention disfranchises women; or on 
workingmen—the convention gags them, 
and, stil! worse, gives the venal labor 
leader his chance; or on school-teachers 
the convention ignores them entirely. 

To sum up, the heart of the question is: 
Do we want a government of, by and for 
the people? Yes or no! 


~ Edit or’s Note—This is the second of 
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—daily freed of the dangerous 
film on teeth to which science 
attributes many tooth and gum 
disorders. What many authori- 


ties now suggest doing for it. 


HAT clear teeth and firm healthy 

gums are largely the result of daily 
removal of film from teeth is largely the 
dental opinion of today. 

As a result, thinking people—largely on 
dental advice—are adopting a new way 
of tooth cleansing, a way embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Old-time brushing you may 
find a failure in successfully fighting film. 


Can be felt with tongue— 
a danger to teeth and gums 


Film can be felt by running the tongue 
across the teeth—a slippery sort of coat 
ing that clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays, forming a breeding place tor 
bacteria. 

By holding in contact with teeth food 
particles which ferment and cause acid, 
film fosters tooth decay. 

By being the basis of tartar, film with 
millions of germs it breeds is a chief cause 
of pyorrhea and gum disturbances. 

3y absorbing discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc., film makes otherwise clear 
teeth look dull and lustreless. 


Clear teeth and firm gums are invited, ac- 
cording to high dental opinion, only when film 
is removed regularly (every day) from the teeth. 
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Now an effective combatant removes film, 
firms gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums — Pepsodent, the quality dent 
frice, provides, for this purpose, the 
most recent dental findings in gum 
protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 839, 1104 Soutl 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only 


one tube to a family 


Name 


Address 

Cenadian Office nd Laboratories: 191 George St 
Toronto Canada London Office 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd London, 8. |} 1 The Pepsodent Co 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St.. Sydney, N.S. W 


2211 











FINDINGS 


The art of smiling charmingly is the 
art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by 
dental authorities for its unique ther- 
apeutic and prophylactic properties, 
is also universally placed by experts, 
these days, near the top of the list of 


modern beauty aids. 


linity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like 
those in Pepsodent. 

Please accept Pepsodent test 

Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 


thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. The 





for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepso- 
dent, using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 
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moved to let him get in. The cubby glim- 
with the dull light from the in- 
trument board in the open cockpit above. 
aptain Metcalf was sitting at the wheel, 
eeling tentatively for the rudder bar with 


mered 


g 
s feet, ¢ he were an organist about to 
Smith pulled up 
through the trap and crawled to one side. 
lhe soles of Hoskins’ feet disappeared in 
the gloom as he crawled forward through 
ny door that led into the forward gun 


is if 


ommence an verture 


turret 

The sergeant’s head came through the 
He waved a hand to 
into the bomb 


flooring 


rap in the 
Smith to move backward 
hamber next to the petrol tanks. The noise 
simmering blasted all 
thought of speech. Smith crouched on the 
boards of the runway and waited. 
Mr. McKenzie’s head came up through the 
trap into the dim light. His pipe was gone 
from his mouth and he had his helmet on. 


He crawled upward into the control cock- 


om the engines 


thin 


pit beside Captain Metcalf 

The gunnery sergeant leaned forward on 
his hands and knees and snapped the hatch 
There 
wished he 


nto place was a moment’s pause. 

Smith 
He felt along the trembling side fabric until 
his fingers touched a strut. No seam. No 
eyelet. Nothing. Rat ina hole. Stupid. He 
moved his feet impatiently. If he could 


could see something. 


only stand up in the control cockpit beside 
the pilot! 

The sergeant crawled aft along the run- 
way planking. His hand touched Smith’s 
shoulder and pushed him down on his 
haunches. Then he held up the radium 
face of his wrist watch and pointed to the 


time. His finger nail traveled down the 


iial to two o'clock and on to forty-two min- 
ites after. His face came close to Smith’s 


ear and he screamed against the engine 
oar, “ Myke ‘self com’table!”’ 

Smith nodded and they sat down to- 
rether to wait. Inane, this. Crouched in 
the darkness, in a tiny hole, with the bomb 
racks on the right, the first petrol tanks 
behind and a wall of fabric rippling stiffly 
in the back draft of the engines on the left. 
In front, over the gunnery sergeant’s head, 
Captain Metealf’s feet showed in the faint 
glow. McKenzie had taken his place at the 
controls. Maddening not to be able to 
ee. Smith fumed silently and strained his 
The gunnery sergeant set- 
the runway planking and 
hugged his knees. Nothing to do but wait. 
Absurd 

Above, in the control cockpit, Captain 
Metcalf stared into the darkness ahead. A 
pocket flash winked on the ground below. 
Mr. McKenzie’s feet stiffened on the rud- 
der bar. He took one hand from the wheel 
and slowly pushed the throttles forward. 
lhe engines whined quickly on a rising note 
until they reached their full pitch ——a tre- 
mendous screaming monotone that thrust 
once fiercely inte ear drums and stayed 
with such insistence that presently it was 
as if there was nosound. Forty 
ered for a moment and settled into a con- 
tinuous rippling tremor of wire and strut 
and fabric. 

The boards of the runway chattered ard 
His ears 


ves forw ard 


tled down on 


shiv- 


trembled against Smith’s heels. 
tched under his helmet. The engines were 
warm now. They whined slowly down to 
their old note and sighed gently at six hun- 
dred revolutions a minute. 

rhe light on the ground winked again for 
the chocks to be pulled out from in front of 
the huge wheels of the landing gear. Again 
Mr. McKenzie’s hand touched the throttle. 
This time Forty lurched forward stub- 
bornly and settled into an ambling waddle 
out toward the center of the airdrome. 
The wheels bumped on the uneven ground 
and the cockpit rocked in short pushes and 
Presently the big bomber stopped 
again to wait for the rest of the formation. 
Threugh the darkness, Captain Metcalf 
watched the flame tatters from the exhausts 
of the other ships as they wabbled into 


tnrusts 
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line. His hand rested on Mr. McKenzie’s 
shoulder. A long saber of light leaped out 
from the blackness behind and lashed across 
the airdrome in a broad white pathway. 
Metcalf’s fingers bit into McKenzie’s shoul- 
der. The throttle came forward in a swift 
movement, full on. Forty jumped in 
amazement, toitered for a second and 
then started on a slow trot along the light 
path —a trot that increased to a run —a run 
that became a gallop. Like a fat old lady, 
she was —an old lady with her skirts gath- 
ered up —scampering away in fright. 

Young McKenzie’s hands tightened on 
the huge wheel. Metcalf bent suddenly 
and snapped on the navigating lights—a 
little white light at the tail, and red and 
green dots on the wing tips. Then slowly 
the control wheel came backward under 
McKenzie’s hands. The undercarriage 
bumped, bumped, the cockpit lurched 
gently and the saber of light was gone. 
Darkness —yawning, cavernous darkness, 
broken only by the faint shaded glow of the 
instruments. It was as if a closet door had 
been slammed in their faces. Rushing 
headlong, they were, at a hundred and 
some odd miles an hour, into black nothing- 
ness. 

Mr. McKenzie sat stiffly at the wheel, 
with the muscles of his jaw drawn into 
tight cords, staring straight ahead. Met- 
calf, with his chin on the cowling, stared 
backward to catch the faint silhouette of 
the other machines as they rose against the 
lighter darkness of the night sky. He 
pulled his dead pipe from his pocket and 
stuck it between his teeth. Down the long, 
smooth fabric surface of the fuselage, he 
could dark blotch—the head and 
shoulders of one of the after cockpit gun- 
ners. He turned around again and read 
the story of the instrument board—air 
speed, registered by the Pitot tubes. Right! 
Engine revolutions. Right! Altitude, 
twelve hundred. Cross bubble. Center of 
tube. Longitudinal bubble. Slightly for- 
ward. Right for climbing. Then he 
squatted calmly on the step, leaned his 
head against the edge of the seat, yawned 
and closed his eyes as if he had just fin- 
ished a boring book in his hut and was 
about to catch forty winks. 

Seven men, streaking through space with 
a cargo of bombs weighing hundreds of 
pounds. Seven men about to blast day- 
light into the factories of Mannheim. Seven 
men unable to do a thing but read the story 
of the instrument board. Fighting by dic- 
tation. Cavalry charging in a treadmill. 
So many minutes on the synchronized 
chronometer, such-and-such a compass 
bearing at such-and-such a speed. A wave 
of the hand, a pull on the bomb toggles and 
home. From take-off to landing — nothing 
to see but the instruments or perhaps a 
river glint in the darkness below. 

Old Smith had known when they left the 
ground. The runway from slanting up- 
ward to the door of the forward gunnery 
turret had come slowly down to level. That 
was all—-that and the fact that the wheels 
no longer bumped and the lurching of the 
cockpit was longer and fuller and less fre- 
quent. 

He crouched in stubborn silence, disap- 
pointment gnawing at his heart. Fighting? 
Humph! It was all worked out beforehand. 
Six little glass dials did the whole thing. 
Stupid. 

His legs were cramped and his neck 
ached from the infernal throbbing of the 
engines. After an eternity, the gunnery 
sergeant stirred and crawled forward on 
handsand knees. Captain Metcalf crouched 
beside him, and Smith knew by their 
cupped hands that they were shouting into 
each other’s ears. Not a word reached him, 
and they were only four feet away. Pres- 
ently the sergeant came back and Captain 
Metcalf’s feet disappeared in the open cock- 
pit above. Other feet took their place 
Mr. McKenzie’s. They were like children 
playing hide and seek in an attic—meoving 


see a 


about slowly, awkwardly, noiselessly, lest 
they be caught. 

Hours ago, it must have been, since they 
left the ground—-hours. Old Smith was 
frantic from eramp. He stretched out his 
legs and rubbed them. He flexed his arms. 
He cursed luridly and settled back again 
against the strut that seared into his back. 

When he opened his eyes, the sergeant 
was gone and a sharp scythe of wind cut at 
his lungs. He stared and shivered with the 
biting cold. The sergeant’s body was half 
in and half out of the door to the forward 
cockpit. Slowly he crawled backward and 
shut the door. Smith pulled off his glove 
and looked at his watch. Thirty-four min- 
utes after two. He rose to his haunches. 

The sergeant stopped at the control cock- 
pit. He and Mr. McKenzie had a map on 
their knees. Presently Mr. McKenzie 
nodded gravely and his head and shoulders 
disappeared above. There was a moment’s 
pause, then the engines cut suddenly and 
the silence howled in Smith’s ears howled 
so loudly that it was several seconds before 
he heard the wild scream of wind in the fly- 
ing wires as the nose dipped forward into 
the dive. The sergeant crawled up the 
sloping planking to him and yelled into his 
ear: “‘We’re on! ‘Arf amo’ now! Let go 
the after toggles when I slap you!” 

The wire scream rose to a wild shriek and 
suddenly two quick ‘‘ Pomps!”’ sounded far 
above and to the right. The sergeant 
grinned. ‘Archie!’ he yelled. 

Mr. McKenzie’s face appeared again in 
the passage. He was staring upward into 
the control cockpit. He raised his hands on 
a level with his chin, palms downward and 
fingers pointed aft to the two crouching 
figures in the toggle chamber. The wire 
scream rose to a vicious shriek and died 
suddenly in a long banshee wail. The run- 
way planking became almost level again, 
and the motors coughed and whined into 
life. Smith’s hands were on the toggles, 
touching gingerly, trembling with the cold. 

Suddenly Mr. McKenzie’s jaw clamped 
shut and his hands snapped down to the 
level of his knees. The gunnery sergeant’s 
hand shot out and slapped Smith’s shoul- 
ders. Four times Smith's wrists jerked and 
the toggles hesitated and pulled free under 
his fingers. Four times the runway re- 
bounded gently against the soles of his feet. 
Now the sergeant himself was yanking the 
forward toggles — quickly, methodically, like 
a sacristan playing upon a carillon. One- 
two. One. One-two. Then in a flash the 
runway planking soared upward and to the 
right in a sickening sweep. Old Smith lost 
his footing for a brief second and crashed 
backward against the struts. He 
groped for a handhold and clung to it. Far 
below, a choked crash thumped sullenly in 
the night air, and another, like the stamping 
of stallions on rotten stable boards. Then 
the engines opened again into their full- 
throated drowning roar and the crashing 
died abruptly. 

From somewhere light came—blinding 
white light that flooded the cubby and the 
cockpit from below. The runway planking 
swept up to the left and slanted again at a 
wild angle, but the searchlight followed and 
stayed with it. Old Smith could see the 
gunnery sergeant clutching the next strut. 
The lines of his face were stark in an agony 
of suspense. Suddenly, on all sides, above 
and below, there came again that plomp- 
plomping of Archie shells, stabbed with the 
quick, cold chatter of Hoskins’ machine 
gun. The runway planking shuddered un- 
der their feet and swept through a quick are 
into darkness. 

Captain Metcalf had side-slipped out of 
the light or Hoskins had pinked it. 

Presently Metcalf’s feet came into view, 
then his head. He took his dead pipe from 
his teeth and wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. McKenzie had taken his place 
for the run home. The sergeant watched 
Metcalf for a moment and then nodded in 
satisfaction to Smith. 


side 
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“Orl right!” he screamed through his 
cupped hands. “Sleep now, if 
mind to. On our wye ‘ome! 

Smith stared at him in amazement and 
his mouth dropped open, 
was already bedding himself down on the 
planking By gad, sir, it wasn’t right 
Nothing had happened, and yet here it was 
all over and the bombs gone! He couldn’t 
understand it. He crouched sullenly in his 
corner. Here they were over Germany and 
nothing to show for it but a half dozen 
bursts from the machine gun and _ the 
empty bomb racks. And the sergeant was 
asleep already at his feet! By gad, sir, if he 
were Captain Metcalf, he’d show them a 
thing or two! He'd go down, he would, and 
let ‘em have it from all the guns; 
them properly. This was no war 
a pantomime to music. A few bombs, a few 
shots and home. And all done by little 
grinning instrument dials! He sat there in 
the darkness, fuming and staring at the 
sleeping sergeant, while Forty sang 
on into the night. He was cheated, hoaxed, 
sold. There was nothing to it. 

The cold crept into his bones presently 
a thin toxie cold that lulled him into drow 


you ve a 


but the sergeant 


strafe 


this was 


He stretched out his legs and leaned 
back against the strut. For a moment more 
he tried to nurse his indignation, but 
His eyes ¢ losed and he sle pt. 

The engines had been cut some time be 
fore. He woke with a start and his ears 
strained against the echoing silence. Out 
side the wall of fabric, the wires howled in a 
thin, piercing shriek. The sergeant still] 
slept on the runway, with his head pillowed 
in his arm. The motors popped for a mo 
ment and died down with a long whistling 
sigh that melted again into wire scream 
There was a slight bump, and another, a 
crunch of the shock absorbers recoiling ir 
their cylinders on the undercarriage below 
The runway lurched drunkenly and the 
sergeant jumped to his feet. The lurching 
became a slow wabble. The wabble be 
came a_ short, bounce The 
bounce ended in a shiver. And Forty 
stood still, pulsating gently to the slow tick- 
ing over of its propellers 

They were opening the trap under the 
control cockpit. Smith 
behind the sergeant. There was sand below 
dimly visible in the first gray light of morn 
ing. The engines sputtered and died com- 
pletely. 

The crew dropped through the trap one 
by one to stretch and yawn upon the beach 


siness. 


it Was 


no go. 


snapping 


crawled forward 


Far down the sands, velvet combers crawled 
slowly shoreward, thrusting their lace fringes 
ahead of them up the beach. Captain Met 
calf yawned. 

““Sendsomeonetotelephonetothe’drome, 
sergeant,” he said. ‘‘ We're west of Dunkirk 
somewhere. Hello!’’ He pointed upward 
“‘Here come two more of our crowd.” 

They watched until the two other planes 
whistled in to their landings down the beach 

“You ’Oskins,”’ snapped the sergeant, 
“trot along up the dunes and wyte a few 
moments until we see ow many land. Go 
inland until yer find a town, then signal 
through to the drome and report us in to 
the O. C. Mind you, give ’em the nyme of 
the town you call from. Spell hit—don’t 
try to pronounce hit! Tell ’im we're on the 
beach wyting orders fer to proceed to the 
airdrome as soon as the shell holes from 
larst night is filled in, if any. Sharply 
now!” 

“All right, you men,” 
“Turn in for your beauty sleep.” 

They dropped down upon the sand under 
the huge wings and slept where they lay. 

Old Smith was the last to sleep. He 
snorted once under his breath. “Air raid 
humph! Seaside picnic rather.”” Once 
more his tired eyes fluttered open. Above 
his head, on the gray snout of Forty 
there were white letters—the name of the 
ship—and the name was Kewpie. Then he 
turned his back indignantly and slept 

Continued on Page 93 


Metcalf. 


said 
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you might forget 


—the one priceless gift of all! 


O ONE thinks of “giving” a 
child, for Christmas, an eye- 
sight examination. You can 
see your boy’s rueful look, 
as he finds in the toe of his 


stocking a bit of folded paper 





“good for one eyesight ex- 
amination.” A banknote he could understand; 
that he knows. A certificate, good for mer- 
chandise, he can spell out and translate into 


terms of an object. But you don’t quite dareq 


mask your duty to his eyesight as a “gift”— 
you couldn’t quite face that crestfallen look 
of his. He just doesn’t understand—and he 
doesn’t want to—for he doesn’t know. 

» Yet he knows precisely as much as his fa- 
* ther and mother have taught him. No more. 
They haven’t taught him yet that the eyesight 
which lets him enjoy every material object in 
life is the one priceless gift of all. 


sk yourself this Christmas-tide whether 

those two—your son, your daughter— 
shall have just “object-gifts,” ironically called 
“presents” because the present is as long as 
most of them last. Will you deliberately start 
those children up the path of 1927 a little 
nearer to queer headaches, a little surer to 
lag in their school-work, and more likely every 
hour to be handicapped for lack of eyesight 
Will the object-gifts you 


correction ? sive 
> 


them compensate them—for your neglect 


. . 7 ’ 
Of course you answer indignantly “No!’ 


ay 
ow THE WORLD'S 


Your parental guardianship is being impeached, 
you say. But is it? 

Have you professional assurance that your 
children’s eyes are improving as their bodies are 
growing? Have you had their eyes examined, 
recently or regularly? Or have you put off 
that annoyance, like a haircut or a 1927 motor 
license? It is a mad life indeed that makes 
partial blindness a petty annoyance! 


HERE Is an eyesight specialist near you. He 
isa man to be trusted. He 1s trained. Fifty 
years ago he was hard to find, and his pre- 
scriptions indifferently effectual. ‘Today he is 
professionally trained, scientifically equipped. 
He knows all that tireless research has dis- 
covered of how to correct defective eyesight, 
and how to prevent it in growing children. 
Don’t class his service to you as an “object- 
gift.” Just have your youngsters’ eyes exam- 
ined before the holiday. Hope that those 
eyes will need no glasses. But if they do, thank 
Heaven that you found it out early. 
Then fill the stockings bulging, heap the 
table, load the tree. For with those “presents” 
you have given them likewise a future. 
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Firestone builds tires exclusively for 
the regular tire dealer and for orig- 
inal equipment on the cars of lead- 
ing automobile makers. Firestone 
standards of quality and volume 
production, with distribution direct 
to the dealer through 145 Branch- 
es and Warehouses, place Firestone 
Dealers in a position to give you 
lowest prices and prompt service 
on fresh, clean tires of all types 
and in all sizes. 


It has always been the Firestone 
policy to secure raw materials in 
the primary markets of the world. 
To protect the source of supply and 
obtain crude rubber on ie most 
economical basis, ten Firestone 
offices, with expert buyers, pur- 
chase rubber direct from the plant- 
ers in the principal rubber centers 
of the Far East. At Singapore, 
Firestone owns and operates a large 
plant and warehouse where planta- 
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He Will Serve You Better 
and Save You Money 





tion rubber is shipped, washed, re- 
fined and graded by experts from the 
Firestone Laboratories at Akron. 
Thus uniform quality is assured 
and middlemen’s profits eliminated. 
Cotton, too, is purchased in the 
primary markets and shipped direct 
to the Firestone fabric mills, where 
the highest quality of cord fabric 
is produced. 


The Firestone Dealer is backed by 
an organization world-wide in 
scope and influence—an institution 
whose success is the outcome of a 
single purpose, steadfastly upheld, 
to build tires of the highest quality 
and reduce the cost of tire mileage. 


You can depend upon the 
Firestone Dealer—not only for the 
“Better Service” which goes with 
these better tires, but for the econ- 
omy, safety and comfort that only 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give. 
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yesteryear ... flowering 
with a wondrous array of tin- 
seled treasures . . . but where 
are those gifts of a decade ago? 
Let's take a backward glance — 


“Nineteen SIXTEEN . . . that 
was the year we all went 
together and bought father the 
scarf pin and lodge emblem. And 
Mother got the diamond bar pin, 
remember? But what did we give 


MEMORY MARKERS 


that ink) ste) day with lomorrow 


TH CHRISTMAS TREE of 


Alice and Ralph that year?” 
How cvearty the jeweled 
gifts sparkle through the mists 
of memory! And how we treas- 
ure these tokens as years roll on! 
Long after commonplace presents 
are forgotten, precious jewels 
remain, a constant reminder of 
love and thoughtfulness. 
They are Memory Markers 
that link Yesterday with 
Tomorrow. 
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lhe DCASHTC house 


of beautiful and useful 


JIFTS 


No wonder the enchanted 
aisles of the Jew elry Store rep- 
resent, to all of us, a Land of 
Dreams Come True. This en- 
trancing treasure house 1s 
heaped high with beautiful 
gifts that serve a practical 
purpose. Here you'll find the 
one perfect present for each 
name on your list . . . Your 
jeweler has a selection for 
every purse, every person, 
every personality. 


wirts THAT 
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Continued from Page 88) 

Four times Smith went over the lines on 

night raids and crouched in the gloom of 
the toggle chamber. Four times he fumed 
inwardly at the blind, unhurried method of 
the business; at the apparent lack of com- 
pleteness, at the absurd ease with which the 
stupid show was done. He was part of the 
regular crew now and drawing flying pay 
accordingly. The sergeant seemed to think 
that was incentive enough, but Smith had 
another reason for sticking. It was the 
lesser of two evils to him. Between pail 
arrying and flying, there was a slight rub 
n favor of the latter. They were both dis- 
gustingly tame and smelled of slackerism to 
him, but flying didn’t give one so great a 
crick in the back 

It was toward the end of the month when 
he went out on his last raid in Kewpie. 
He had learned a few tricks of the trade. 
He knew that after the toggles were pulled, 
the runway lurched through a wide arc and 
sloped sharply upward, because the pilot 
was climbing and banking to spoil the range 
of the anti-aircraft batteries on the ground. 
He knew why the engines slowed just before 
the bomb signal. It threw the batteries and 
searchlights off the scent and gave Metcalf 
and young McKenzie a moment to squint 
overside for a glimpse of the translucent 

lack ribbon of the Rhine—to catch the 
blacker smudge of Mannheim in their 
bomb sights. 

That night of the last raid the wind had 
changed direction and thrown them off the 
course. From his gloomy cubby, Smith 
watched the sergeant and Mr. McKenzie as 
they pored over their map in the glow of 
the luminous instruments. Presently they 
laid the map out upon the runway planking 
and went at it with a small pocket flash. 
Several times young McKenzie scribbled on 
the border in pencil, drew a cross line and 
added the result. The sergeant’s lips were 
seamed together and his head shook slowly 
each time. Then McKenzie climbed up into 
the control cockpit and Metcalf came down 
to figure and shake his head. Smith’s eyes 
closed and he crouched on his haunches, 
lert but utterly bored. 

Suddenly his eyes blinked open, blinded 

a sudden drenching bath of white light 
from below. He started to his feet just as 
Hoskins’ machine gun began to laugh coldly 
up forward—horrid, idiotic laughter. The 
sergeant and Metcalf were on their knees 
over the map, staring open-mouthed. The 
runway lurched sharply just as the shrap- 
nel chorus opened on all sides with its in- 
fernal plomp-plomping. 

Smith clutched wildly at his strut and lay 
almost flat out against the side of the pas- 
sage with the force of the wild banking. 
But the light stayed and the plomping 
thumped all around them. Suddenly the 
strut jumped under Smith’s hand —jumped 
as if it had been hammered sharply with a 
sledge. The sergeant tripped and fell to his 
knees, like a doll with its sawdust half run 
out. Captain Metcalf’s feet stumbled, and 
fumbled awkwardly on the steps to the 
they turned, they stepped back. 
His knees came into view. They doubled 
and his legs gave way as he plunged back 
heavily across the sergeant’s body. 

For a moment Smith thought that they 
had been thrown by the force of the sudden 
climbing turn. The runway was almost at 
right angles. Then, quickly, Smith started 
forward, for the two men didn’t move, but 
lay huddled grotesquely against the fabric, 
and the runway was torn and splintered 
around their feet. He poked his head up 
into the control cockpit. Mr. McKenzie, 
with his mouth drawn into a blue line, was 
jerking and twisting the big wheel in front 
of him, trying frantically to side-slip out of 








cockpit; 


the searchlight. 

Smith hesitated. Searchlights—town 
town -Mannheim. He ricocheted back 
into the plunging bomb chamber and pulled 
madly on the toggles. The engines coughed 
and snorted and the runway bounded 
against his feet as the bombs fell free. For 
a moment the light disappeared and Kew- 
pie came level again. He jerked the last 
three toggles and bolted forward. He stood 





on the steps beside McKenzie, waiting 
The cockpit bucked and jerked wildly in 
short lurches and suddenly the light came 
again, flooding everything McKenzie's 
arm shot out, pointing ahead just as the 
plomping shrapnel began again Smith 
stared. Silhouetted against the light, he 
saw Hoskins in the forward gun turret with 
his head and arms dangling loosely over the 
rim. Heducked down into the passage and 
crawled forward to the door. He yanked it 
open and grabbed Hoskins’ ankle, pulling it 
toward him into the passage. He crawled 
into the cockpit and reached for the gun 
There—below—right in the center of the 
blazing white cone of light! His eyes trav- 
eled the sights and he pressed the trigger. 
The spade grip in his other hand pounded 
with the stuttering, jerking recoil, but he 
held it on, spraying steel-jacketed lead in a 
slow arc, firing by rule of thumb—point- 
blank, for he knew nothing of aerial gun- 
nery. But the light went out. The tiny 
cockpit thrashed through the air as the 
huge plane turned. There were more 
lights behind, groping, searching, but never 
quite putting their fingers on Kewpie 
Smith turned and twisted in the cockpit, 
watching ana waiting, but the lights 
dropped behind them and presently they 
were only tiny crossed tracings far down on 
the border of the velvet curtain behind 

Slowly he crawled back to the control 
cockpit and dragged himself up beside the 
pilot. Young McKenzie turned his head 
and nodded. Below, in the runway, Smith 
could see Captain Metca'f’s feet lolling 
loosely and moving with the vibration. He 
started once to crawl down to see if either 
the sergeant or Metcalf were aiive. Hos- 
kins, in the forward passage, was gone be- 
yond a doubt. As he moved, McKenzie’s 
hand touched his shoulder and pointed to 
the seat. He shook his head and his lips 
and eyes said, ‘‘Stay here.”’ 

Smith stayed, slumped back against the 
cushioned seat, staring drowsily into the 
cold darkness that rushed toward them. 
Hours he stayed, through the endless mo 
notony while the limping engines coughed 
and sputtered their slow way to the Chan 
nel coast. Then presently Mr. McKenzie 
signaled for Smith to put his hands on the 
throbbing wheel. He was weakening, him- 
self, and needed more strength on the con- 
trols. McKenzie’s eyes shut and opened 
slowly in infinite fatigue and agony. The 
slow hands of the chronometer crept on to- 
ward dawn and the distant beaches. 

The starboard engine was choking and 
gasping like an old man who will die before 
the dawn. Annoyance —petty, tired an- 
noyance trembled across young McKenzie’s 
face. The engine drew in its last breath and 
its soul passed. McKenzie cut both throt- 
tles and pushed the wheel forward into a 
slow glide. There was a faint bluish haze 
below and the altimeter gave them four 
thousand feet. 

The wind sighed gently in the flying wires 
as they glided down. McKenzie tried to 
say something, but his voice was a helpless 
whisper. Smith stared over the side, won 
dering what the next move was ta be. He 
was very tired and his right foot was numb 
with cold. Slowly he saw the faint bluish 
haze creep up to meet them. It must be 
the ground —-it probably was the ground. 

Slowly the altimeter needle sank toward 
sea level. McKenzie roused himself pain- 
fully and peered over the rim of the cockpit. 
Then suddenly his face was pinched with 
fright. His hand touched something beside 
him. Light flared in a cold white glow from 
both lower wing tips and rippled along strut 
and wire until the whole dark mass of 
Kewpie stood out in relief —there was 
ground below. So close it was that Smith 
could see a torn brick wall and a pygmy 
figure with arms raised. 

Under McKenzie’s hands the wheel 
started to move backward. Smith helped 
him pull on it. It stuck—and McKenzie 
crumpled suddenly and slid from the seat. 
Smith pulled with every stringy muscle ir 
his old arms. There was a crash that 
snapped his head forward. Out of the cor 
ner of his eye he saw the starboard engine 
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tear loose and hur! itself forward, trailing 


wire and broken struts after it. Kewpie's 
nose whipped around and melted quite 
away Behind, everything tore loose and 


shuffled forward with the sound of a bass 
drum when the 

Presently there was a whistling shriek 
and a thump and the patter of shrapnel 


head has been kicked in 


Again it came, and again. The light was 


gone now -the wing-tip flares had burned 
out. After a moment the shrapnel stopped 
A knife cut into Kewpie’s rumpled fabri« 
with a soft, dry sig 4 voice whispered 
harshly, ; Anyone alive?” 

A voice whispered back, “‘ Yes.” 

The first voice hesitated and the knife 
cut again at the fabric. A head appeared 
Arms reached into the smashed cockpit, 
groping and feeling in the darkness. They 
touched a leg 

“By gad, sir, not that leg! 

‘Easy, man—not so loud! 
to hell and gone up the line and it’s almost 
light. We'll have more shrapnel in a mo 
ment.”’ 

Slowly and carefully they pulled young 
McKenzie out, and then they pulled Smith 
through the broken side. There was one 
man alive in the after cockpit. On their 
shoulders, they carried the three across the 


You're way 


uneven ground and behind a slight rid; 
that was already graying in the morning 
light 

They were threading through the débris 
in the gully now —débris that smelled sick- 
ish sweet and moldy. On they went up the 
other side. McKenzie groaned and then 
screamed sharply. A hand slapped across 
his mouth with a soft smack. For hours 
they seemed to go on and on. Then a 
shaded flicker of a candle stopped them 

Inside the C. C. S. it was hot and warm, 
and the air seared the lungs with a clean 
acid tang. There was a littered table and a 
row of tired, dirty faces sitting upon the 
benches along the damp wall. 

“Night bomber crash, sir. This one’s an 
officer.”’ 

The surgeon nodded and pinched out his 
cigarette. Hard-faced male nurses moved 
mechanically in the background. 

Smith looked up wearily from the 
“Stoop 


loor 


Then suddenly his eyes blazed 
down here, my man!” he thundered. The 
private stiffened and bent down. Smith 
pointed a shaking finger at his collar badge 
“You're D. K. L. L. I.” 

“Yes, sir. You crashed in the Kent's 
support trenches.” 


“Damn the crash!’ snapped Smith 
“Why didn’t you say you were Duke of 
Kent's?” 

“TI, sir?’’ The surgeon rubbed his lips 


with a finger and beckoned for a nurse. He 
knelt beside Smith and cut away his left 
sleeve. ‘‘Gently now,” he said 

Smith stared at him with hot light in his 
tired eyes. “‘ Young man,” he said, “I was 
wounded before you were born.” 

‘Sh-h-h!"’ said the surgeon “You're 
badly cracked up. Don't let go now.”” He 
pulled the plunger of his needle 

‘Cracked up? What's that got to do 

] 








with being wounded? I'll ha 
that this isn’t the Kent’s first war 


The needle pricked into Smith’s arm and 


ve you KNOW 


the plunger shot home 

“There was Afghanistan—years ago,” 
said Smith. “‘And Magersfontein. This 
war? Humpl Damned mechanical con 
trivances with flippant boys to work them 
Nonsense!" His voice trailed off for a 
moment and then came back strongly again. 
“When I was young, we fought.” 

“Who are you?” asked the surgeon 

Fifteen minutes later the twenty-seven- 
year old colonel of the D. K. L. L. i the 
enant at Fére 


colonel who had been a lieu 
Champenoise—was running toward the ¢ 
C. S. with his adjutant after him He 


vaulted down the steps into the cellar and 


tipped his tin hat back on his head 
‘Where is he?”’ he whispered 

The surgeon pointed to the stretcher in 
the corner. Quickly the colonel crossed and 
knelt down beside the still figure. He 
snapped his fingers softly and nodded 


Continued on Page 95 








THE IDEAL 
GIFT 


out of the ordinary 
extremely useful 
reasonably priced 





Bates Telephone and 
Radio Indexes 


( 
UST over a week to Christmas 


and there are still some tough 
gift problems to solv« 


2 A Bates Index either for tele 
phone or radio answers every gift 
3 requirement. It will be so much 
. more appreciated than the ordi 
nary run of things that everyone 
4 gives. It will be used every day 
for years, and it costs about the 
same as a fairly good necktie 


The Bates Telephone Index has 
spaces for listing 720 names and 
numbers, and you can find any 
one of them in two seconds. The 
men you give them to will put 
them to work at once on their 
own desks; and any woman will 
find that the daily quota of tele 
phone calls becomes a simple 
matter. The Radio Index makes 
it easy to build up alog of stations 
with name, call number and wave 
lengths. Any radio fan will bless 
you for thinking of it 


You will find Bates Indexes 
displayed in the better stationers 
and department stores. They 
come in various finishes to match 


ODOOWDMDM GInnunw: 


any decorative scheme. They are 
priced from $2.50 up 


Bates Inde Kes are 
made by the manu 
facturers of the fa 
mous Bates Number- 
ing Machine the 
standard of excel 
lence for over thir- 
ty-tive years. 


100 wens 


MFG. CO., Est. 1891 
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‘Roofs zn perfect 
color harmony 
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W here a Thatch Roof looks best 


this distinctive Multicrome [h 


gives enduring charm at moderate cost 


I your nome is to be of the cozy English 
cottage type you are, of course, consider- 
ing a thatch roof 

For homes of this design the Richardson 
Multicrome Thatch was expressly created. 
Three special features distinguish it. 

One—it is the first thatch roof ever offered 
at a moderate price. 


Two—it comes cut and ready to lay—no 
expensive trimming or steaming. 

Three—it adds the charm of rich color to 
the interesting character of the thatch. It is 
made in pleasing combinations of Weathered 
Brown with cither Gray Green or Dull Red 

colors permanently fixed in slate. 


How to choose a roof 
to suit your home 
Color, indeed, is one of the most important 
things to decide in selecting any type of roof 
color that will harmonize pleasingly with 
walls and trim. 
hardson now offers you a way to 
wince exactly the color that will 
C On your particular house 
the new booklet, What Color for 
contains page after page of 1n- 
iscs, showing yOu attractive 
ations of roof, walls and trim. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


With the booklet you will receive the 
Richa:dson Harmonizer. This fascinating 
device enables you to see the effect of 108 
color combinations. It shows you im ad- 
vance exactly how any Multicrome Roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send 
for these valuable guides. They are offered 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. Order 
by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
ina range and beauty of color never before 
obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so lasting. Call 
upon him. 


Deacers: Write us about securing the Richard- 
son franc ise for your territory. 


“ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City ~« Chicago ~« = Atlanta 
New Orleans « Dallas « 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Sam Francisco 
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50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 

further protection against 
weather and fire 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approximates 
in price ordinary wood shingles 
It iseconomical to lay and equally 
good for new or over-the-old- 
roof jobs 

















Color for the roof is 
the modern note in 
home design 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-M 


Enclosed find 25¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 
booklet and Harmonizer 


Name 
Street 
City 


© 1926, The Richardson Company 
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(Continued from Page 93 
Smith opened his eyes. The colonel’s voice 
was low. ‘‘You won’t remember me, sir. 
Stickney—X Company. I saw you twice, 
sir. You were at Salisbury in 1912 when I 
joined. You had the brigade.” 

“Salisbury?” said Smith. ‘ Brigade? 
Oh, yes, quite right. I was thinking of 
Delhi. X Company. I joined with X years 
ago. How is X Let me see 
was sergeant major.” 

“Before my time, sir.” 

“And is Durham still commanding?” 

“No, sir; the colonel was killed on the 
Somme. I have the Kent’s now.” 

Smith’s eyes fluttered wearily. “‘Im- 
possible!”’ he said. ‘Colonel in six years?” 

“It goes quickly these days.” 

“I’m afraid—too quickly for me. In 
India, we used to wait ten years for a com- 
pany —long ago. Less fighting in this war 
can’t understand it. Flippant boys running 
mechanical contrivances —outrageous! Silly 
thing was all smashed, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite,” said the colonel. “A 
washout. Jolly fine thing you did after the 


Connors 


pilot fainted. He swears you saved his life 
by pulling up the nose.”’ 

““Nonsense!"’ said Smith. “Thing was 
called Kewpie.”” He drew in his breath 
slowly. Several times it 
throat. 

The colonel looked 
surgeon. The surgeon shrugged 
eyelids fluttered 

“Whole war is stupid—too modern 
bayonet and rifle my day —in Afghanistar 
things were different. Man could fight if he 
wanted to.” 

Again his breath caught and the last 
flush of color left his lips 


“Kent’s—good regiment—take care of 


caught in his 


up quickly at the 


Smith’s 


It. 

They buried him at sundown behind a 
little hill they had taken themselves the 
week before, and he lies among the D. K 
L. L. I. You may see the stone near Cam 
brai. 

The little village is rebuilt now, and 
its white walls smile primly in the setting 
sun. The last rays bathe the Kent’s own 
cemetery up on the hillside. 
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But at night, when the candles sputter on 
the mess table of the Duke of Kent's Loyal 
Light Infantry, they will tell you that the 
Kent's once had a colonel who died of old 
age on the field of battle. And the Kent's 
surgeon will swear that the only thing that 
might have contributed was a shrapnel 
scratch on one ieg and a broken ollar bone. 
And on special guest nights there is a 


toast offered sometimes at the end of the 


evening. The Kent’s have queer toasts 
which they have picked up from the four 
quarters of the globe, but this toast is the 
quaintest It is always offered by the 


junior subaltern of X Company 
“Gentlemen,” he says, “I give you 
damned nonsense!’ 
And it is not taken in broken glass, for the 
Kent’s are too old on the army lists tostamp 
such excellent sentiment with finality. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


night he drove Maybette O’Sullivan to 
Robbers’ Roost. You've heard him tell 
about it.” 

“The old arbor 
years ago?” 

“‘No; it should have, but it hadn’t. Poor 
grandpa was almost a boy again as he 
remembered how he used to come home 
late, with no key, and sleep on the hard 
bench because he was afraid to rouse the 
family.”’ 

“Were any of his childish treasures left 
in the house?”’ 

“Any number. The first thing he saw 
was his copy of The Flapper’s Diary, by 
Lucy Lucerne. He turned to the passages 
that he liked best, as though he had just 
finished reading it. 

““He even fished out his old date book 
and positively laughed with glee when 
he found that his memory had not failed 
him. I would read the names and he would 
tell me the phone numbers. He missed only 
two.”’ 

“And that scrapbook?”’ 

‘“‘That also had been spared to him. His 
collection of summonses—the envy of his 
crowd, you remember—was there just as 
he had pasted them in.” 

“Did he recognize his old room?’ 

“Not at first, because it had been put in 
order, but it soon came back to him. In 
one of the closets he discovered the pants 
to his first tux—the one he got when he was 
fifteen years old. I could hardly keep him 
from trying them on.” 

‘*And what else did he find?’”’ 

“While rummaging through a dresser 
drawer he came across the cigarette holder 


it must have fallen in 


Continued from Page 26 
A Generous Provider 


HE bride of six months timidly ap- 

proached the husband of her heart: 

“Dearest, will you please give me some 
money for a new dress?” 

“‘Sure!”’ he replied generously. ‘‘ Here’s 
five dollars. Get a hat too.” 


In the Limelight 


irene had just returned from his first 
WJ attendance at Sunday school. He 
beamed proudly as he announced that the 
minister had spoken to him. 

‘*Well,”’ said his father, ‘‘what did he say 
to you?” 

‘He told me to keep quiet,’’ replied 
sonny. 


Giuseppe 


He Discusses the Salaries of Movie Actors 


THEENK that theesa movie acators 

pulla down too moocha mon’. Taka for 
examp’ thees Charla da Chap’. I hava 
been told that he pulla down evera year one 
meelion dol’, an’ a for what? Yes, I know 
he hava da fonnee moostasch, an’ da fonnee 
walk, an’ he playa da fool verra, verra well, 
but ees thees worth a meelion dol’? I do 
not theenk so. 

Me, I can playa da fool more better as a 
he, becausa da peop’ plantee tima laugh 
atta me, when I no try to be fonnee at all 
Can Charla da Chap’ do thees? Notta so 
as you can a noteece eet. 

Now, taka da case of Douglasa da Faira 
bank, who allaso pulla down hees meelion 





that Gwyneth 

Smathers gave pie ——- 
him when he grad- ies 

uated from high ‘ 

school. He nearly | 

broke down over | 

that 


“A few min- 
utes later he un- | 
earthed a little 
package hidden in 
one of the pigeon- 
holes of his desk. i 
It was the first } { 
flask that grandpa 
owned. It 
had his name and 
a couple of verses 
from the Rubai- 
yat engraved on 
the back. By pum 
this time he had 
become depressed 
and melancholy 
and I persuaded 
him to leave.” 

— David B. Park. 


ever 





All what he hava to do to earna theesa 
meelion doj’ ees to climba da house, turna 
da few handaspreeng an’ starta da rougha- 
house. 

Moocha da waste of gooda mon’, I call eet. 
An’ one a theeng I noteece, evera time he 
starta da rougha-house he peecka da lotta 
bonaheads who lay downa an’ playa dead 
so soon as he taka da poke atta them. I 
weesha he soomatime peeck a me to play 
een thees rougha-house bizziness weeth 
heem, an’ I betta you I giva to heem a 
puncha een a da jaw that knocka heem so 
cold he weel turn no more handaspreeng 
for longa time. 

Anotha man wot erna da verra large a 
salaree ees Tomma da Meex. All what he 
hava to do ees to ride a da horse uppa da 
heel an’ down a da heel, driva da outo- 
mobila, an’ maka da beega bluff weeth a 
revolve’. 

I weesh allaso I coulda act onetime weetha 
heem; an’ when he maka da bluff atta me, 
I pulla my own a revolve’ an’ shoota back 
at heem so fast as I can pulla da trig’. | 
theenk I scare a heem so bad he allamos’ 
run a da legs offa hees a horse getteeng 
away from there. 

One a more of meelion dolla 
beautees ees Ramona da Navarro an’ 
whatta you theenk he hava to do to earna 
hees a mon’? 

Notta a thee ng 


to maka da love to lovelee 


theesa 


kees an’ kees al s 


ket maka me seeck to theenk a man 
paid to taka part 
Me I would taka eet for 


give mucha thanks to hav 


hava to be lika thees 
notheeng, an’ 


a da chance 


I hava one 
grand idea! I go 
to see da beega 


boss whatta hire 
theesa men an’ t 
heem I say 
** Meester, Il weela 


oO 


myself taka da 
part of Charla da 
Chap’, Douglasa 


da Fairabank an’ 
Tomma da Meex 
for one half wot 
you now pay to 
them,’’ I say, ‘‘an’ 


I weel domore bet- 


t WOrkK a tne 
! i done \ 
theesa Ra 
mo da N 
" I say I 
wee ti nee i 
part for notheeng 
t 


“IT Just Can't Do it, Ol’ Pai, I Can’t Do It! It Would be Murder"’ es foreno 
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ld 


Mediterranean, we brought 


this century-old Italian 
root! Slowly, painstakingly,, 
seasoned and 


Milano 
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craftsmen fashioned it to 


shape of grace and beauty 
Milanos are cool, sweet 
everything ever longed for 


a pipe. Light up a Milano ar 
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the most numerous growths are found 
throughout the Southwest and in Northern 
Mexico. What we call the Southwestern 
were ocean bed. Construc- 
tional and sedimentary changes occurred 
that surrounded great arms of the sea and 
ut off the sea water from the parent bod 
es, forming EF vapora 
tion was greater and the 


leserts once 


lakes. 


rainfall, 


inland salt 
than 
lakes began to diminish 

As dry land appeared plant growth found 
footing; among other growths were the 
progenitors of the cactus we know But 
they were entirely different in nature and 
Instead of pulpy 


haracteristics. great 


slabs, grew 
small leaves from 


slenderstems, they 
smooth 


they 


were and 
harmless, and they 
leveloped small 
right colored 


bore 


I 
and 
small, probably 
acid, fruits. They 
were attractive to 
and 
mals, because the 
‘actus plant 
needed to adver- 
tise to insure the 
dissemination of 
its seeds. Due to 
the still 
ol large bodies of 
the climate 
was and 
arm, and the 
ictus flourished 


flowers 


insects ani- 


presence 


water 


moist 


Armored 


But as evapora- 
tion continued to 
the 
of the inland seas, 
ind finally to dis 
sipate them alto 
gether, the climate 
changed, the heat 
more in- 


grew 


decrease size 


pecame 
tense, 


frequent and 


rains 


ess generous 
other plants th: 
could not adapt 
themselves rap 
diy enough or that 
did not have in 
their heredity the 
stamina to with 
stand the rigor of 
the new climate 
crowded out by the sturdy cactus, the 
brush, the greasewood, the mesquite 
» saltweed, and so on, and gradually dis 
ippea ed 
Now began an era of terrible trial for the 
lants. The change to desert, once started, 
rapid—-that is, instead 
its nature in fifty 


housand years these Southwestern sea beds 


ompletely altering 


transformed into desert in 
peedy traveling for 
most adaptable could 


have been 
i few hundred. It wass 
and only the 

» the pace 
this, but the death of 
regions left the cactus 
animals that 
sage became bitter, the 


other 


only 
egetation I! 1GSse 
all herbivorous 

ing 1 there; the 
altweed dry and unpleasant, the mesquite 
The cactus, succulent, 


aves as it needed to store 


ke iron, and so on 


and full of sugar 
through hard 


well-known bitter 


noisture, 


Carry it 


3 became 
instead of less 


trippe d of the 


more 
Py | 
ob 


r leaves so 


Januarys 


- so long a period that they 
oduce leaves almost altoge ther 
more to They 

fruits, gnawed at, 


ind slabs 


base, and generally 
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Continued from Page 32 


so hardly treated that they were threat 
ened with extermination 

Finally there is no doubt that a few of 
them, struggling to put out new leaves from 
a bleeding stump level with the ground, 
grew on that stump a small slab that car- 
ried hairs or protuberances, and these hairs, 
in generations and generations, became 
stiffer and harder, until they were spines. 
The grew more and more hard, 
sharp, tough and plentiful. This protec 
tive armor was not developed in a hundred 
days or a hundred years or a thousand, but 
it was developed definitely, for a definite 
purpose and with definite success in the 


spines 


n a length of time that, 
compared with the period which saw the 
change from smooth cactus to the vicious, 
armored variety, is but a moment. 

And incidentally | want to add a remark- 
able fact that is both interesting and in- 
structive My spineless 
cactus slabs when very young and tender 
have growths on them that are plainly 
vestigial leaves—that is, structures with all 
the qualities and characteristics of leaves, 
as in the original cactus of prehistoric times, 
but that slough off soon because the leaf- 
bearing habit is not now more than dimly 
in the heredity of the plant. These vestigial 


spineless cactus 


in this connection. 





An Enormous Fruit Crop on the Spineless Cactus on Luther Burbank’s Farm 


end, and became so modified and adapted 
to the purpose for which it was brought into 
being that the time came when a buffalo 
or an antelope or a rabbit could get exactly 
as much satisfaction out of a porcupine or 
a two-thousand-volt electric wire! 

Now, how do I know that this develop- 
ment of the cactus spines was the result of 
a definite need and built up by the slow 
acquisition, generation aiter generation, 
of new and vital and slowly acquired char- 
acteristics? I know it, and no logical mind 
could deny it; but how can I prove it to the 
which takes nothing 


satisfaction of science, 
for granted? 

I will give you my 
cactus plants exist 
whatever an and succulent 
and attractive to the desert 
plants, but these harmless varieties and 
individuals are always found growing ir 
cracks or caves where no her- 
bivorous animal could po each them! 

And I will give you another proof: In 


proof: Innumerable 


that have no sp 


ines 
d are as tender i 


animals as 


crevices or 


sibly r 


sixteen years, by crossing cactus with few 
spines on cactus having spines, but pos- 
sessed of desirable qualities such as great 
size, rapid growth, extreme succulence of 
leaves, and so on, I have carried the cactus 
back to the day when it had no spines be- 
cause it needed none, and have perfected a 


reminders or remains of real leaves could be 
developed, by selection and proper cultiva- 
tion, back into actual leaves, so that the 
cactus could be made to complete its round 
trip from its first condition through its con- 
dition of an armored desert plant and back 
to its first form once 
thing more you will 
books, and it 
scientific theories into a cocked hat 

The other fundamental I have demon- 
strated conclusively with the cactus is more 
original with me and more important to my 
Because it was necessary for 
me to prove that heredity 
environments—I knew it from the begin- 
ning, since I first read it in Darwin, who 
believed it from the first to the end of his 
remarkable life, and it was just as much a 


more. There is some- 


text- 


not find in tne 


knocks a lot of so-called 


work not 


is the sum of all 


fact to me as that plant life takes its force 
from the sun, and that all other life owes its 
existence to plants, if you look far enough! 
1 did need to demonstrate and prove the 
second theory, because my success was con- 
tingent on it, and without it I would have 
stopped as an ordinary seedsman or nur- 
seryman and been known now only as “the 
Santa Rosa nurseryman with the place 
south of the iron bridge.” 

This fundamental law is that 
adaptability —the power to vary to its owr 


second 
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advantage in a plant, just as in a worm ora 
wolf or a man—depends on its history, its 
heredity, and is greater as vicissitudes and 
perils and struggles have been greater in its 
past. 

Two young men come to you asking for 
work. One is the son of a well-to-do family 
that, for a dozen generations, have found 
life easy and tranquil and more or less 
pleasant. The other is the son of a man who 
was himself buffeted, pressed, driven, per- 
secuted by ill fortune and care and priva- 
tion, and whose fathers beiore him never 
had a chance, but always had to struggle 
and sweat and toil to gain a bare livelihood. 

Granted that 
both lines have 
been equally in- 
dustrious, honest 
and ambitious, 
which of those two 
would 


boys you 


engage. 
The Better Risk 


Probably the 
first. But I want 
to tell you that 
ninety-nine times 
in every hundred 
the second boy 
would be just ex- 
actly as much bet- 
risk for 
you as hisstamina, 
determination, 
ambition and 
quality are better 
I the 


ter as a 


because of 
refining and hard- 
ening process un- 
dergone by his 
forefathers. In 
America we art 
often amazed at 
he incapacity 
and indolence and 
repeated failures 
of the 
best families, and 


equally astonished 


sons of our 


at the rapid rise of 
young immigrant 
boys or the chil- 
of families 
the 


dren 
ared in 
ums of New 
York. We have 
a proverb in New 
England to the ef- 
fect that f 


re 
} 
Si 


“from 

shirt sleeves to 
hi three that 
the children of the men whose fathers 
sweated to gain wealth and who themselves 
have their li 
hard-earned fortunes will have to return to 
shirt sleeves before they die. What is be- 
hind the proverb? A recognition 
of the law that it takes many generations 
to produce the fiber that can make 


shirt generations” 


sieeves 1S 


spent lives dissipating thos« 


vague 


and 
stand success. 

You believe, perhaps, that you can think 
that disprove this. Very 
Take two of the best-known New York 
families, without naming One 
earned the money by hard and difficult ¢ 


untiring labor, and the sons 


of cases well 


names. 
and daughter 
inherited the desire to go on working hard 
ily is clean, free from taint, indus- 
trious and h successful. But the other 
family | have in mind merely inherited 
wealth, and its children for two or three gen- 
and gradually 
losing everything in life except what can be 
bought and paid for in 

On the other hand, take the converse of 
the and other 
cases. 

Here whose father came of a 
long line of hard-working and very poor 
Dutch farmers and laborers. They knew 

Continued on Page 101 


erations have been wasters, 
hard cash 
consider 


proposition two 


is a boy 
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Taking the hurdles of everyday life- 


RANTED, they may be little tasks: 

for instance—determining not to 

roll over for another forty winks when 

you know you should get up; brushing 

your teeth; shaving when you have 

trouble keeping your eyes open; getting 
under the shower. 


All these early morning hurdles when 
you're still half asleep are not jobs you 
tackle with eagerness. Still you know 
they must be done. 


But when they are accomplished, how 
refreshed you feel! And how you rebuke 
yourself later in the day if you've been 
lazy and overlooked any one of them. 


Particularly tooth brushing: next, per- 
haps, only to the bath; it’s not only the 
most refreshing thing in your morning 
routine but how important it is to your 
own well-being! 

Still to most of us it seems every day 
only as another necessary job—one of 
those little hurdles. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 


* This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
decay. 


LISTERINE 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a spe- 
cially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Continued from Page 96 

nothing through a dozen generations but 
hardship, work and privation. When the boy 
came to this country at twelve years of age 
or thereabout, he set out to seize the op- 
portunities that opened before his amazed 
eyes at every turn. He educated himself, 
worked, learned, kept himself decent, 
adapted himself to his new environment 
and began to go ahead. The sterling quali- 
ties that had been impressed on him by 
repetition, repetition, repetition of trial and 
difficulty and poverty, through many gen- 
erations of Dutchmen, suddenly emerged in 
him, and he became one of the three or four 
most successful Americans of our times 

Opposed to him, take the sons of a cer 
tain type of Southern mountaineer. I: 


many instances there has been no improve- 


ment in five generations, but on the con- 

trary there has been a steady retrogression 

Why? Because hardship and poverty have 
een accepted as inevitable; the men of 
ose families have surrendered to life, their 
yen have been discouraged, often lazy 
nd slovenly, and repetition, repetition, 
epetition has impressed on their children 
oth, unfitness and disease. 

In my work it was necessary for me to 
ake advantage of every favorable fact and 
ondition I could find. It was a long time 
efore | awoke to the fact that the heredity 

a plant—its life story—was just as im- 
int to me before I began to attempt a 
development of it as a clinical history of a 
new patient is necessary to a physician who 
wants to make a useful diagnosis. When I 
did, it was this law that I discovered. The 
plant with the greatest variability was the 
one with which I could do the most with 
the least effort and with the greatest chance 
The plant that had lived along 
for generation after generation without any 
t yr stress or hardship or change in 
ts condition and environment was as set 
n its ways as a grindstone and as stub- 





success 


born as a mule. 
; cactus presented to me the most 
perfect possible example of the indubitable 
th of this law. Take the rose, for con- 
For a thousand years, probably, men 
have trained and cultivated rosebushes, 
giving them care, good soil, plenty of water 
ind tending—the most favorable spots in 
the garden and the most jealous watch- 
ng to protect them from enemies of every 
nd. The result is that the rose must 











ave that sort of care continued or it wil 
lie as sure as moonrise. The nearer the 
rose is to the wild state the hardier it is; 
the more refined and high-bred and aris- 
tocratic, the more you have to sit up nights 
with it and give it a flannel overcoat and 
keep the aphis out of its hair. It has been 
red to have nursing and attention, and 
0 if simply lies down and quits if it does 


not receive it 


Hard to Kill 


Take a cactus slab, born of generations 
thousands of generations—of scorching 


t acks of enemies, the buffe ting 


neat, the a 
winds, t 

summer and the bitter, piercing cold of a 

desert winter. Throw that slab on the 

From the eyes on the under side 

will grow roots. From the eyes exposed to 


Oo 


1e parching, searing drought of 


ground. 


the sun will grow new slabs. How can that 
be? There is not a particle of difference 
between the eyes above and those below. 
What taught the cactus to seize at life in 
this fashion, adjusting itself to apparently 


impossit 


le circumstances and doing the 
right thing at the right time and in the 
right direction? Heredity! The lessons its 
fathers learned through bitter and almost 
fatal experiences through ten thousand 


years of struggle for life. Throw a rose 


cutting on the ground, and it will curl up 
and die like a fish out of water 

Put a slab of cactus away in a dark cel 
lar. Almost anything else in the vegetable 
world would give up in a few days. Leave 
the cactus there for eight months or a year 
and then look at it, and you will find that 
t has put out two or three or half a dozer 
f ] } } 


ile, pale, sickly slabs, and is alive and 


kicking, and will simply jump ahead 


plant it in the poorest corner of your gar 





den. I hung a eactus plant in a tree, head 


down, for four years once, and when I 


planted it, it started to grow within ten 


days. I laid a slab on a shelf that was cov 
ered with burlap and that was four feet from 
the ground, and presently I discovered tha 
the cactus was developing new slabs and 
that its roots had gone through the burl 


and were feeling their way along the cracks 








of the adjacent wall, reaching for that eart} 
that was so far below it 


You know, you c: 





acquaintance wit! d 
get to know its pers 
mate details of its life, without conceiving 


a certain admiration for it, even while you 
are engaged with a magnifying glass and a 
pair of forceps in trying to extract from 
your hand eighty or ninety piercing needles 
that the same plant has given you as 


birthday present. 


Tons to the Acre 


It has been said that 





arieties are not a practical benefit to mar 
kind, but I just let that sort of talk go ir 
one ear and out the other. When I remem- 
ber that in my own boylvod tomatoes were 
a forbidden fruit because they were con 
sidered poisonous; when I recall the diff 
culty I had ir 
earliest plums to growers who have sinct 
} j 


reaped thousands and thousands of dollars 


ntroducing some of mj) 





} 


from them and have grown them so long 
that most of them have forgotten whence 
they came; when I think of the bungling 
methods used in trying to produce valuable 
and splendid new varieties of every kind 
and sort of plant, and the mistakes that are 
made by farmers and orchardists and gar- 
deners until experience teaches them how 
the new things should be utilized; and 


finally, when I consider that very few men 





understand that the plant developer is only 
the producer of the new invention, and 
cannot go out into the world and experi- 
ment with it to find where it is most re 
munerative, what uses of it are the most 
profitable, and what treatments of it are 
necessary to make it most valuable to mar 
kind, I do not worry 


cactus. 


about the spineless 


It will grow with a minimum of care ar 
cultivation on hundreds of thousands ¢ 
acres now sterile; it is more than 90 pe 
cent water, sugar and highly valuable min 
eral elements; it will produce from one 


hundred and fifty to three hu 
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forage to the acre, and at tl 
third as much fruit, which is 
nutritive and delicious, and it will multip 





SIX years, one- 


by division—that is, grow from slabs 
indefinitely and with incredible rapidity 


Once it has a start ack rabbits alone car 
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ASY—if you have 

acquired the diary- 
using habit, if you have 
learned to note in the 
dated pages of a Standard 
Diary appointments, 
memoranda, events, ad- 
dresses, etc. 
The diary-using habit 
frees your mind of de- 
tail and keeps it fresh for 
daily duties, because the 
burden of remembering 
is carried by your diary. 
There are many styles of 
The Standard Diaries for 
pocket and desk. Prices 
50¢ to $5.00 each. If the 
one you need is not at your 
dealer’s, write us direct for 
illustrated folder. 
Tre STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 

Makers of Diaries for 75 years 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Dept. 8-2 
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STANDARD DIARIES 


Diaries for Every Need 
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self-sufficient I mean able to employ his 
own efforts and capitalize his own abilities 
so that they codrdinate with the efforts and 
abilities of others without putting any 
weight on them. Biologists call this sym- 
biosis—the mutual help that results on an 
interchange of activities between two sepa- 
rate individuals or organisms. It is inter- 
estingly and vividly illustrated in the 
relation between the bee and the flower. 
Without the bee the flower could not, in 
many cases, pollinize even its own stigma, 
and certainly could not pollinize the stig- 
mas of other flowers. Without the flower 
the bee could not live five minutes. The 
blossom, therefore, long ago learned to con- 
struct itself so that, somewhere below its 
reproductive organs, there was a little 
pantry of sweets. Seeking that larder the 
bee brushed against the pollen-laden sta- 
men and not only scattered the precious 
grains about the place but carried some of 
them with him to the next flower. Neither 
the bee nor the flower is a crutch; they are 
mutually helpful and mutually dependent. 
Illustrations of that phenomenon can be 
found all through Nature; except for para- 
sites, all Nature’s children help one an- 
other, but all are self-sufficient, too, and 
if they are not they fall by the wayside. 
Iuman beings practice symbiosis in almost 
every relation they have with one another. 


| They have added the refinement of wanting 
something for nothing, and sometimes they 


succeed in getting it. But not often, with- 
out paying a heavy price either in public 
esteem or in humiliation or degradation or 
a weakening process of some sort. And the 
man or the organization that seeks to get 
someone else to do the work laid out to be 
done by him is absolutely certain to weaken 
himself, hamper others, slow up the race 
and generally make a mess of his unnatural 
procedure. 


The Difference in Parasites 


Self-reliance and self-respect are about as 
valuable commodities as we can carry in 
our pack through life; the one depends on 
the other and follows it, and you will have 
to search a long way through Nature to 
find an instance where the individual relies 
wholly on another, and merely sponges his 
way. The parasite happens to grow through 
borrowing from a tree or a plant, but it has 
to find a place to take root; it must spread 
leaves and extend root mouths, and resist 
enemies just as any other plant does. I do 
not present the parasite in plants as a 
mode! or pattern, but it has to be self- 
reliant and attend to its own job or else it 
cannot live. The human parasite, as found 
in many forms and in many grades of 
society, scarcely does this. He is just an 
encumbrance and a load on his fellows. 

The necessity for self-reliance and effort 
and ambition in the human individual is 
necessitated by the law. This law develops 
what is often called a struggle, and many 
people speak of the Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest as harsh, cruel 
and merciless. Just at present America is 
full of young gentlemen who are trying in 
art and literature and the theater to picture 
that struggle in its darker aspects. They 
call themselves realists, I believe, and the 
public gets the idea from them that there is 
only one side to the picture. That is the 
way with us. We have a sluggish liver or 
we overeat or we wake up with a headache 
and all day long we can see only the dark 
side of things. We deplore the fight we 
have to make for existence, for happiness, 
for decency and uprightness; it looks so 
much easier to give up and be immoral and 
lazy, and to blame natural law for the whole 
business. 

But the struggle for existence is what 
makes the world what it is, both the dark 
side and the light and beautiful and in- 
spiring. It was a struggle for existence that 
caused flowerless and dull plants to put out 
their advertising matter, in the form of en- 
trancing blossoms, thus attracting bees and 
birds and bringing about the fertilization 
necessary to their continued life. It was 
the same struggle that brought perfume 
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into the world; it was the war of forces 
that gashed the earth with such wonders as 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, that 
broke open the rocks that form the magic 
glory of Yosemite, that created Niagara 
Falls, the Adirondacks, and that gave us the 
illimitable oce2za washing the shores of our 
continents. 

It is the struggle for existence that sends 
the elm, the walnut and the redwood tower- 
ing into space, that lays a blanket of white 
on the earth in winter and follows it with 
the effulgent beauty of early spring, leaping 
into renewed life in fairy robes of green, 
set with the gems of little flowers. It was 
the struggle for existence that gave us our 
farms, our cities, our steamships, our rail- 
roads, our factories, turning out necessi- 
ties, comforts and luxuries every day, until 
life is becoming easier and sweeter for every 
human on this planet. It was the struggle 
for existence that gave us Charlemagne and 
Napoleon and Lincoln and Rockefeller and 
Edison and all our pioneers and leaders 
and warriors and thinkers and doers in a 
world that is not made up entirely of fail- 
ures and traitors and rascals, in spite of the 
gloomy writers and theliverish painters and 
the dyspeptic playwrights. 


Rewards From Struggle 


It is the struggle for existence, so-called, 
that gives us all our beauty and sweetness 
and pleasure and health and love and hap- 
piness, our little children, our dogs and 
birds, our poetry and romance and song 
too. Because there is in the heredity of the 
race a great questing and need and urge for 
beauty; that urge accumulates and ac- 
cumulates, generation after generation, in a 
family of plain and undistinguished history, 
until finally it bursts forth in a Beethoven, 
a Keats or a Whitman, in a Whistler or 
Abbey, in a Saint-Gaudens or a C‘iristo- 
pher Wren. The need for beauty is as posi- 
tive a natural impulsion as the need for 
food, though it is a later devciopment and 
therefore not so deep-rooted and so all- 
absorbing; nevertheless, you know there 
are people everywhere who will go without 
several meals to attend a musical program 
or will sacrifice clothing to buy a picture. 
This esthetic side of man, as in all Nature, 
is one of the last refinements added to the 
list, but because it is a younger appetite or 
need does not mean that it is not an im- 
portant and even vital one. 

The struggle for existence is not actually 
a struggle at all. You cannot sit beside the 
ocean and watch the breakers pounding, 
pounding, pounding at the cliffs, dashing 
their great weight at the rocks, throwing 
rainbow-tinted veils of spray high in air, 
and roaring into caverns and booming 
around reefs, without being awed and im- 
pressed by the tremendous beauty of the 
scene. You cannot stand in a garden and 
contemplate the butterflies and the hum- 
ming birds and the bees, sailing or whirring 
or darting from one lovely blossom to an- 
other, without being rested and refreshed 
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and gratified. Yet in both cases this im- 
pulse that is so wrongly called the struggle 
for existence is being perfectly exemplified 
before your eyes. 

Is not the sea striving to batter down the 
cliffs and pulverize the rocks to sand and 
eat into the land to carry it away to fill its 
bottomless bed? Is not the butterfly hurry- 
ing to get its sip of sweet before death 
overtakes it and leaves it no time to mature 
and deposit the egg which will bring about 
a caterpillar that will turn into another 
butterfly? Is not the bee storing food for 
the hive to make possible the life of the 
swarm that is to come? Is not the humming 
bird whirring through its work, hard pressed 
to get a store of food for its little ones 
tucked away in a tiny hammock nest some- 
where under a palm leaf or in a thicket of 
hedge? It is life or death for the sea and 
the land. Which will win? It is life or 
death for flower and bird and insect. But 
that is the hard and cruel and merciless 
and untrue picture of the business. 

What is really going on all about us is a 
play of two forces. Is the law of gravity 
cruel and relentless? Is it a pity that that 
shooting star goes flaming through the 
heavens to disappear into space? Is the 
hunger of the baby or the absorption of 
the poet to put his thought into rime pite- 
ous? Is it a hard law that water quenches 
your thirst, that fire warms you, that food 
gives you strength, that electricity pulses in 
the lamp globe and turns the filament white 
hot to light your page as you sit reading 
this? And yet in all those you see two 
forces playing on and in and through life. 
Call it positive and negative, call it attrac- 
tion and repulsion, call it movement and 
rest, call it what you will, but by whatever 
name it goes it is two opposites acting and 
interacting and counteracting and reacting 
one on the other through the whole uni- 
verse, and by its processes and procedures 
bringing into our existence pleasure and 
pain, hunger and food, thirst and water 
heat and cold, joy and sorrow, success and 
failure, black and white, light and shadow, 
tears and laughter, the flaming star and 
the midnight blackness of a cave, a beauti 
ful woman and a crawling slug, a cruel 
tyrant and a laughing baby, a redwood tree 
and the poison ivy, the abundant health of 
the athlete and the running sores of a 
leper. 


A Game With Just Penalties 


Those who prefer see only the blackness, 
the slug, the monster, poisonous air and 
deadly disease. For me, I like to walk in 
my gardens and see this eternal interplay 
of the two forces as it appears in beauty 
and fragrance; I prefer the glad welcome 
in the eyes of my dog, Bonita, and the glad 
shout of delight from my little ward, Betty 
Jane. I choose to contemplate the serenity 
of my home, the companionship of my 
dear wife, my Betty, the staunch loyalty of 
my friends, the warming and almost uni 
versal gratitude of the people of the world 
to me for the work I have done and the 
service I am trying to perform. 

No, the struggle for existence, and the 
difficulties into which a few business rela 
tionships brought me, and the failure of 
trusted men, and the pettiness of a few, 
and the handicaps and weaknesses and 
debilities that have hampered me are negli- 
gible tome. At seventy-seven years of age 
I can look with pleasure and delight on my 
experiences. To me the struggle has been 
a game, free from bitterness, broken only 
by just penalties, played with the utmost 
fairness under the rules, and leaving me 
now the sense of having won a few points 
and made a few first places and having been 
generously rewarded for my efforts. The 
law of life, Darwin said, is the survival of 
the fittest. I would like to amend his 
statement and assert that the law is the 
boundless reward of the industrious, the 
courageous and the true—in short, it is 
the survival of the fit! 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hail 


will appear in an early issue 


The next 
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AVE you ever analyzed why it is that of all 
H the fine cars in the world, Cadillac is almost 
invariably relied upon where there is real need 
for dependability and durability ? 


On the boulevards of the world—and also in the 
rugged and difficult places of the world—you find 
Cadillacs—providing in the one case the very finest 
of luxurious motoring and in the other an incom- 
parable regularity of service—in each case, and in all 
cases in between, delivering to owners the utmost in 
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service and in value. On that basis Cadillac repu- 
tation and standing are secure -for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at or above its 
price, by two to one, 

The great new Cadillac is outstripping its field 
for the sole reason that the things it does,the way it 
does them,and how little it costs todo them—make 
it the choice of careful, critical buyers everywhere. 
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More conversation between Ethiope and 
Mareel. Then: “‘He says if you ever gits 
funny with him again he’s gwine step on 
you.” 

Florian spluttered and splattered. He 
presented a truly ridiculous picture, and 
the large and portly Opus Randall, playing 
one of the comedy leads, gave vent to a 
raucous laugh. 

That was the signal for which the com- 
pany had been waiting. Joyous mirth rent 
the air and relieved the tension. Marcel’s 
lips expanded into a beatific grin. Florian 
stood in helpless and infuriated silence. 
Then he turned and stumbled from the 
ship and along the banks of the quay. 

One person accompanied him. The 
slender and elegant Forcep Swain moved be- 
side Florian, and eventually the two young 
men seated themselves at a table before a 
tiny café and ordered something to relieve 
Florian’s personal chill. Forcep was sym- 
pathetic, but honest. 


“You shouldn't have puck on him, 
Florian.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he’s too big.” 


“Boy, they ain’t made too big fo’ me. 
Befo’ I finishes with that Tunis fish ——”’ 

“Now listen, Brother Slappey, this whole 
thing ain’t got no sense to it. That feller is 
so big he could Jean on you and you wouldn’t 
be no fatter than a match stick. He’s got 
so much muscie he’s positively superfluous. 
Now my advice is that you resign from this 
feud you started Ki 

“Nos-suh! Not 'til I gits even.” 

Forcep sighed. “You is a hog for pun- 
ishment, Florian.” 

“That feller annoys me.” 

“But he hasn't ever done anything to 
you.” 

“No? Reckon you don’t call dumpin’ 
me into the ocean somethin’!”’ 

‘“‘T mean before that.” 

‘I don’t care what happened befo’. This 
thing is is, an’ not no maybe. An’,” Florian 
leaned forward with sudden interest, “how 
you gittin’ along on this heah continuity, 
Forcep?”’ 

“Fine. Pretty near finished.” 

“Didn’t I heah you tell Caesar Clump 
that there was gwine be a scene where a 
whole lot of fellers jump on Marcel Chinard 
an’ beat him half to death?” 

“No-o. Not exactly. They try to, but 
he really whips them all and enables Wel- 
ford Potts to win the heroine which is bein’ 
played by 

‘I don’t care who plays which. What I 
craves to know is this: How reelistic does 
(Cesar aim to make this scene?” 

4 slow smile decorated the face of Mr. 
Swain. ‘Pretty much so, I reckon. Marcel 
says he can whip everybody in Marseilles, 
so I think Cesar is planning to hire a mob 
and turn ‘em loose. He's just simply itch- 
ing to film a real fight, and this looks like 
his best chance.” 

“Boy, it is!” 
at a fly on the table 
one of unalloyed beatitude. 
they shoot?” 

‘Couple of days yet. Not before. Think 
Cwsar is scared maybe Marcel might get 
beat up and quit, so he’s saving that for the 


Florian was staring raptly 
His expression was 
“When does 


last.’ 

“Wise Mistuh Clump! 
has got in his haid!” 

‘*Meanin’ which, Florian?”’ 

‘“‘Nemmin’.” Mr. Slappey was happily 
evasive. “Ise about to git me a scheme.” 

Florian separated from Forcep and made 
his way through the Rue Cannebiére and 
along the Boulevard de la Madeleine to his 
hotel, where he shifted into dryer and more 
serviceable clothes. When he emerged it 
was in a blue coat, red-and-white silk shirt, 
blue tie and Oxford bags. Thus incon- 
spicuously raimented he started out to see 
Marseilles, and his sight-seeing was ambi- 
tious and purposeful 

Marseilles, as Florian had already learned, 
There is the new town, 


Brains what he 


is a two-faced city 
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of which the Rue Cannebiére and the Rue 
de Rome are the main downtown arteries. 
Here one gets the impression of a somewhat 
poverty-stricken Paris. The stores for the 
most part are good, but not too good; the 
quality of merchandise calculated to at- 
tract persons of modest income. There are 
numerous open-air cafés and booths where 
luscious sea food is sold. But even in this 
section of Marseilles there is nothing of 
the tourist town, for the port of Southern 
France is not a tourist spot. Cruise steam- 
ers pass Marseilles and stop at Nice and 
Villefranche and Monte Carlo. Only for 
Mediterranean ports is Marseilles of im- 
portance, and the ships which come there 
are for the most part small. Tourists mov- 
ing from Europe to Africa pass through the 
city, of necessity, but for the most part they 
stay only overnight, and sometimes not 
that long. 

Marseilles is therefore very much itself 
in this new section and fairly picturesque, 
but to the north of the Rue Cannebiére and 
west of the Rue de Rome the stroller strikes 
into the old city. 

It was into this section of narrow, tor- 
tuous streets; that Mr. Slappey now ven- 
tured; and since his heart beat high with 
the passion for vengeance he took no notice 
of the manifold dangers which hemmed him 
in on every side. 

Old Marseilles is dangerous. The police 
of the city admit that there are many crim- 
inals within the radius of a quarter mile 
of the Rue Bouterie, and Mr. Slappey was 
eagerly in search of the most evil of these. 
He planned no halfway job. What he 
craved was efficiency and plenty of it. 

All through the afternoon he browsed 
through the old town. The men who glow- 
ered at him through beetling brows caused 
him no fright, for he saw them as instru- 
ments of revenge on Marcel Chinard. He 
wended his way up steep streets, walled in 
by cracking houses of brick and stucco; he 
came upon poverty indescribable, he fought 
his way through crowds of insistent beggars, 
and no fear came to him. All he saw was 
balm to his soul. 

It was late in the afternoon, however, be- 
fore he found the very street he sought. It 
was far back in the old town; in the very 
oldest, dirtiest and most picturesque part. 
Florian’s eye, trained by the movies, recog- 
nized instantly the pictorial value of the 
setting. But it was not that which caused 
him to grin gleefully. Rather it was the 
fact that the spot which he had stumbled 
upon was physically perfect. 

It was a narrow sort of an alleyway, 
walled steeply on both sides and terminat- 
ing at the far end in yet another wall. The 
only possible method of entrance or exit 
was from the Rue du Refuge, unless one 
happened to be possessed of simian agility 
plus excessive enthusiasm. An embattled 
gentleman, backed against the far wall and 
confronted by a howling mob, would be 
faced by the necessity of fighting his way 
out or taking a sound beating. 

That was Florian’s scheme. He visual- 
ized the slaughter of Marcel Chinard. He 
took notebook and pencil from his pocket 
and mapped the location. Then he circled 
from the Rue du Refuge and came out upon 
the far side. Things could not have been 
more perfect. Along the wall on the right 
was a wide ledge, part of the adjoining 
grounds. 

On this ledge both cameras could be 
trained on the shambles and, if the shooting 
was planned for the morning, the light ar- 
rangement promised to be perfect—just to 
the rear of the lenses and in the very face of 
Marcel Chinard. 

Mr. Slappey returned to his hotel, and 
was waiting there when the company re- 
turned, tired and happy, from its water- 
front picture making. He sought Forcep 
Swain and into the ears of that sympathetic 
and friendly gentleman poured the details 
of his plan for revenge. Forcep grinned, 
not because he entertained any particular 


dislike of Marcel, but rather because Florian 
was one of his very best friends. 

“What do you desire that I should per- 
form, Florian?” 

“Plenty. You has sort of been chief of 
location, ain’t you?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

** An’ you has been assistin’ Cesar Clump 
in selectin’ extras?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Good. Take him down an’ show him 
this place Ise found. He'll go plumb wile 
over it. Then, while you has got him en- 
thusiastic, you offer to select the fellers 
which is to 'tack Marcel Chinard in that 
alley.”’ 

“And then ——”’ 

“IT does the selectin’.”’ 

“T see.” 

“What says?” 

“T’m willing. The realer this fight is the 
happier Clump is going to be. And since 
Marcel himself allows he don’t care how 
fierce they fight ——”’ 

“Good! Git you busy!” 

Two hours later Forcep returned and 
made his report. 

“Everything is arranged, Florian. Cesar 
was crazy ’bout that location. Said I was 
developing a real cam’ra eye. He prognos- 
ticated that it couldn’t be better. And 
right away he consented that I should hire 
the extras.” 

“When is he gwine shoot?” 

“Day after tomorrow morning. I works 
with Ethiope Wall tomorrow hiring the 
extras.” 

‘An’ that,” exulted Florian, ‘“‘is where I 
come in. I meets you an’ Ethiope right 
after petit déjeuner.”’ 

That night Florian talked long and 
earnestly with Ethiope. Mr. Wall was 
eager to please. A native of Columbus, 
Georgia, Mr. Wall had come to France nine 
years before with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and there remained. At 
first he had been happy, but of recent years 
his one ambition had been to return to his 
native land. He obtained a job with Mid- 
night and craved nothing so sincerely as to 
be able to keep that job. And therefore— 
quite naturally—he sought to hold the 
favor of the magniloquent Mr. Slappey. 

At Ethiope’s suggestion he alone went 
prospecting the following morning. At 
noon Florian and Forcep strolled down the 
Rue Cannebiére to the water’s edge. There 
on the appointed spot stood the elongated 
Ethiope in the midst of a cloud of human 
iniquity. 

Ethiope had worked swiftly and well. 
The ten gentlemen who surrounded him 
were quite the most terrible-appearing per- 
sons Florian Slappey had ever laid eyes 
upon. They ranged from dwarf to giant; 
they were yellow, brown and black in com- 
plexion; they were dressed in nondescript 
garments, and each man sported a sadly 
misused muffler about his throat. All wore 
long-visored caps pulled down over the 
sides of their heads, and one might judge 
that each was inthe habit of committing 
two or three manslaughters as a daily ap- 


petizer. 
Florian stared long and eagerly at the 
assembled cutthroats. He rubbed the 


palms of his hands together. 
“Hot diggity dawg!” he exclaimed. 
Forcep Swain gestured with horror. 
‘Florian, you ain’t contemplating to turn 
those fellows loose against Musoor Chi- 
nard?”’ 
“Tha’s the one thing I ain't goin’ to do 
nothin’ else but!” 
“Good golla! 
tinction.” 

“Tha’s the most thing I craves fo’ them 
to do.” 

Mr. Swain shook his head sadly. ‘‘Seems 
like you ain’t giving Marcel a chance.” 

“Right you is. He didn’t give me no 
chance when he sploshed me into the 
ocean, did he? Reckon nobody cain’t git 
away with no fumadiddles like that.”’ He 


They'll beat him to ex- 
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turned to Ethiope. “Has you esplained to 
these fellers here that they is to act in a 
pitcher?” 

“Yas-suh.”’ 

“ An’ that their job is to fight one feller?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What do they say?” 

“When I tol’ them they was to git fifteen 
francs each, they said you could bring on 
an army.” 

“Sweet mamma! Balm what you talks! 
They is gwine beat him up good?”’ 

“Plenty.” 

“No guns or knives,”’ Forcep interrupted. 
Mr. Wall nodded. 

“They understan’ that, Brother Swain 
Nothin’ but their fis’s an’ foots.” 

Florian strutted before the evil multi- 
tude. He clenched his puny fists and waved 
them. 

“La guerre!” he explained loudly. They 
grinned comprehension. “Bataille! Sang! 


Blooey!” 

“Ah-h-h! Oui-oui, m’sieu!” 

“Trés grand combat. Biff! Bang! 
Zowie!” 


“Ah, oui!” 

Mr. Slappey was quite carried away 
with his own French oratory: 

“Demain matin. Demain 
heures sharp.” 

“They understand, Mistuh Slappey,”’ 
said Ethiope. ‘I'll see that they is at the 
right place at nine o'clock on the prompt.”’ 

Florian Slappey waved his bandits a 
fond farewell and accompanied Forcep 
Swain to a sea-food booth on the Rue de 
Rome, where Forcep ate many succulent 
clams and Florian dared to inhale one of 
the evil-appearing shellfish which the 
French so graphically and unreasonably 
call violets. 

That night Florian slept soundly, but 
not so soundly that he failed to dream of 
the morrow. 

He waked early, isis brain pounding with 
high hope. 

Florian was thinking. And the more he 
thought the more convinced he became 
that his planned revenge was not yet en- 
tirely perfect. It would be excellent, of 
course, to see his archenemy may aemmed 
by the hirelings—but how much more per- 
fect if Florian himself could have a hand 
in the slaughter! 

Florian’s lips twisted into a smile at the 
prospect. It was really an excellent idea, 
befitting a man of his superintelligence. 
And even before he rose, the plan had taken 
definite shape. He found Cwsar Clump in 
conversation with Exotic Hines, the cam- 
eraman. 

“*Mistuh Clump,” suggested Florian, ‘I 
craves to act in this pitcher.”’ 

“Hush yo’ mouf, foolishness. 
you gits the yearnin’ to act?”’ 

“Just the same 

“‘What kind of a part?” 

“*T wants to be a mob.”’ 

“A which?” 

‘““A mob. I aims to dress up in them fool 
clothes an’ he’p attack Marcel Chinard this 
mawnin’.” 

Clump frowned. “‘ You don’t use yo’ haid 
fo’ nothin’ but parkin’ space fo’ a hat, does 
you, Florian?” 

**Meanin’ what?” 

“This Marcel is bad. He's li’ble to lick 
that whole mob, you included.” 

Mr. Slappey chuckled. ‘‘ Boy, you ain’t 
yet sawn that mob!” 

“Very well. The mo’ the merrier so far’s 
the picture is concerned.” 

President Latimer came to summon his 
chief director. The day was being devoted 
to outdoor shots and gave promise of being 
rather much of a picnic. A large truck had 
been hired to transport the company and 
extras first to the cul-de-sac where the battle 
scene was to be staged, and thence to vari- 
ous spots along the Corniche Drive where 
other action was planned. The two leading 
ladies, Sicily Clump and Glorious Fizz, had 

Continued on Page 109 
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This Christmas, in Music or in Radio 
one gift above all others 




































THE BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


AST Christmas many duction is music true to life 
could not buy the incomparably beyond 
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Brunswick Panatrope any reproduced music th 
. SO new Is this astounding Radio Corporation of America . General Electric « om pany world has ever heard. 
invention. Just about twelve Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compan) The Panatrope brings you 
months ago, the first demon- oad The Biews ick-Balke-Collend + Compan) radio as well as all recorded 
stration of this new musical music. It may be used as the 
instrument was given in New loudspeaker of your present 
York City. The event was the news of the day — 7 radio with astounding results. Other models 
in the papers the following morning. | combine in one beautiful cabinet the Panatrope 
Critics and those of the public present pro- 8 and Radiola Super-heterodyne 
claimed the Panatrope to be the greatest musical lee ~~ Hear the Brunswick Panatrope. Compare any 
achievement of all time. Its electrical principle, a BETS musical entertainment for the home that you 
they agreed, was the one to which all future | can find with it and in fairness you will say 
reproducing musical instruments must come. a the Brunsw ick Panatrope that this instrument excels in every particular 
ust p ug in at any light SOCKET : 1 1) : 1 1 : ’ ; 

Since then, the Brunswick Panatrope has been a, it #8 by - i the most remarkable develoj 
exhibited the country over. More than four ——— ee ee ee ee ee Se Or 
millions of persons have listened to it—and Any Brunswick dealer will gladly demonstrat 
marveled! No reproducing musical instrument The Panatrope gives ¢eectrical reproduction to the Brunswick Panatrope, and the Brunswick 
was ever received with more enthusiasm. the new electrical records. Electrical repro- Panatrope & Radiola. Hear it today 
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than ever, this (Christmas is it TRUE: 
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2 HOOVER -AND 
YOU GIVE HER 
THE °BES 






‘er ms %, 
r The HO OVER 


--- as it Sweeps as it Cleans 























“Because only the Hoover brings 
to the care of rugs and carpetings 
: “POSITIVE AGITATION». the 
: latest and the greatest triumph 
of home cleaning science .... 


T isa becoming thing, at Christmastime, for 
a man to give his wife or mother a gift 
that will lighten her heart. 


It is even more becoming, as it is more 
thoughtful, to give a gift that, while 
lightening the heart, will also lighten her labor. 


The New Hoover is just that kind of gift. 


It makes life easier, for the woman for whom life 
often is too crowded with housekeeping cares. 


It makes home a sweeter place, for you and for 
her to whom home frequently is a burden. 


It makes the world more livable, because it gives 
a homekeeper time and strength to enjoy life. 


So, this year, let someone else give the trinkets 
and the baubles—you give the useful gift! 


To paraphrase a familiar Christmas slogan: “Give 
her a Hoover and you give her a rest.” 


Your Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver this ideal Christmas present on the 
day you say, for only $6.25 down, and the balance in easy monthly payments 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Any Gift will please her, 


She’ll Hug 


52 Hours Less Work a Year—a 
Smaller Light Bill— and Smooth, 
Glossy Ironing Without 
Hard Pressure 





The 30- Year Iron that Defied 
2 Engineers of Armour 
Institute to Burn it Out 


H ERE is your chance 
to inform 
quickly 


guide 


yourself 
, so No one can mis4 
you about electric 
irons, even with good in- 
tentions. 

Recently two indepen- 
Armour 


dent engineers of 


Institute of Tec hnology 
definitely established that 
the Sunbeam iron will not burn out in 30 years’ 
average home use. 

[wo ordinary heating units, tested on steady cur- 
rent at the same time, burned out in less than three 
months. But the Sunbeam kept on day and night 
for about a year and a half, and was still in good 
condition when the engineers turned off the electricity! 


This 


many hours as a woman would use it in a lifetime. 


iron was on current 11,167 hours—as 


Every engineering test—every woman’s experience 


with the Sunbeam —has put this 30-year iron far- 












Red, Green and Silver is the beautiful 
Christmas paper in which we have wrapped the 
Sunbeam for Gift-time 


Ordinary Heating 
Unit too far from 
the edges to KEEP 
them HOT when 
they come in contact 


with damp cloth 


Sunbeam Aii-Over 
Heating Unit comes 
to the very edges 
and KEEPS them 
HOT when iron 
meets damp cloth 


ther and farther ahead of any 
other in existence. So if anyone 
tries to persuade you that some 
other iron is as good, remember 
that learned engineers know 
fie better, 

What if this 30-year Sun- 
beam does cost a dollar or so 


~ 


more? 

That’s soon wiped out by the 
saving on your light bill, not to mention what cheap 
irons cost in repairs. For a woman can easily do the 
family ironing in an hour less time. Many save dou- 
ble that. 
worth all the Sunbeam costs. 


Besides, if you’re the one who pays the light bill, 


To give her 52 hours off a year is itself 


she won’t deny you the satisfaction of saving 52 
hours of current a year by giving her this super-iron 
for Christmas. 

sell it on con- 


Most dealers have it, and many 


venient terms. Write us if you do not find it nearby. 


Set *} 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
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SECC TRON IRON 
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Making Quality Product 5542 W 





IN ART-STEEL 
FIRE-PROOF 
CASE $1 MORE 


. Roosevelt Rd., Cuicaco, 
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You for This Time Saver 








Lue Saanbeam $ 


A petite Iron for Home or Travel 
in Art-Steel Fire-Safe Case 
at $1 more 











Little 3 lb. Sunbeam at $5, 
| % size of the big $7.50 Sunbeam 
Illustration above shows relative size 
of regular Sunbeam in background and 


Little Sunbeam in the foreground 


Toasts Sandwiches Flat 
Thus Filling can’t Fall out 








Turn-over Toaster 
To Toast Bread Crisp and 
Tender, Toast it Flat! 

The new Sunbeam Turn-over Toaster 

| toasts bread horizontally, so the slices get 
all the heat—which toasts g8 

and leaves them cris 

stead of hard and 7 








, hot anc er, in 
Turn-over feature 
avoids touching toast or burn ng fingers. 
$8.00 complete. 





j Cook 49 Dishes and 


= Make Toast, too, on this 


Table Grill 
of inbeam Table crilt 


Oven Pan 


$10.50 complete 


Turn-over Toaster above 


below the Grill. 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, CanapDa 











(Continued from Page 104) 
taken charge of the commissary depart- 
ment, and two large hampers were stuffed 
with picnic delicacies—large loaves of 
bread, bottles of jams and preserves, two 
huge hams, a large Bologna sausage, jars of 
pickles, tins of beef and salmon and certain 
strictly French comestibles forwhich various 
members of the troupe had evinced a liking. 

The principals dressed in their rooms and 
emerged in weird habiliments of bright color 
and strange design. They were funny 
enough as they strolled casually about, and 
the street beyond the tiny garden was 
crowded with curious children and adults. 
Iventually the truck was filled and it 
started toward the center of the city. At 
the intersection of the Rue Cannebiére and 
the Vieux-Port they came upon the extras 
which had been selected by Florian Slappey. 
Director J. Cesar Clump gazed at them, 
then at Florian. 

‘*Boy, you sholy done yo’se’f a good 
job!” 

Florian chuckled. “Tol’ you they was 
bad. They’s gwine make jelly of Mistuh 
Chinard.” 

Marcel himself came swaggering toward 
the truck. He paid no attention whatso- 
ever to the half score of dark-skinned 
bandits who were scheduled to mob him 
later in the morning. He grinned greetings 
to certain of the troupe and favored Florian 
with a disdainful stare. Florian bowed 
mockingly. 

‘*Bon matin, Musoor Chinard. Je hope 
vous est feelin’ bon. ‘Cause, boy, you sho 
has got somethin’ comin’ to vous!” 

M. Chinard inclined his head and mur- 
mured something in French. Florian ad- 
dressed the interpreter. 

“What did he say, Ethiope?”’ 

Mr. Wall was embarrassed. ‘I dunno, 
Mistuh Slappey. Just somethin’ ‘bout 
bustin’ you one if you got fresh with him.” 

Opus Randall sneered loudly. ‘‘ Reckon 
that’ll hol’ you for a while, Florian.”’ 

““Pff! Time I finishes with this feller, 
Opus, he’s gwine wish he had been bawn a 
rubber ball.”’ 

The truck made slow progress through 
the tortuous streets of the old town. The 
female members of the troupe, viewing 
most of the streets for the first time, were 
amazed and delighted. The residents, some 
in native costume and some in very little 
costume at all, stared at them with curios- 
ity not untinged by hostility. They no- 
ticed that the gendarmes moved in threes 
and fours; but the deeper they got into the 
old city, the more the members of Florian’s 
mob perked up. They seemed annoyingly 
at home. 

They bumped over the cobblestones of 
the Rue du Refuge and came at length to 
the point where that thoroughfare was 
joined by the walled aliey selected by Flo- 
rian. 

Cesar and Exotic made a quick inspec- 
tion and both were enthusiastic. Clump all 
efficiency, barked orders. 

“Ethiope,”” he megaphoned, ‘“‘you an’ 
Eddie Fizz take charge of costumin’ them 
bums. Marcel too. Git ’em fixed up good. 
While you does that I starts in with some 
special shots. You, Opus, an’ Welford, 
come along with me. Glorious, I craves 
you also. Exotic, bring yo’ cam’ra.” 

He moved with his principals to the end 
of the alley, where further progress was 
barred by a cracked, picturesque wall. 
There Exotic made his set-up and the three 
principals were put through certain decid- 
edly comical antics. 

Clump was captious this morning. Noth- 
ing seemed to please him. Time after time 
he put them through the simplest scenes 
before filming. But eventually everything 
was in readiness for the last shot in the 
alley—the taking of the big fight. 

Marcel was produced, stalwart and pow- 
erful in his pseudo-pirate regalia. They 
filmed a scene at the entrance to the alley, 
wherein the big Tunisian hit Opus Randall 
on the head with a rubber hammer, grabbed 
Glorious Fizz under his arm and sped with 
her to the far end of the alley. He was told 
to wait there while Clump photographed 
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the arrival of Welford Potts with reénforce- 
ments —said reénforcements consisting of 
Florian’s hand-picked ruffians. 

“ An’ now,” announced Clump, 

set fo’ the battle royal.” 
Florian’s voice exulted in the background: 
Thin man, you sho said it!”’ 
Sicily Clump, anticipating the lunch 
hour, had busied herself unpacking the 
noonday meal and spreading it out on the 
ledge skirting the right of the alley at a 
height of about seven feet from the ground. 
On this ledge Exotic Hines set up his cam- 
era, focused it on the spot where the general 
fight was to take place; and then the com- 
pany grouped behind him that no detail of 
the conflict might be missed. 

There was a real tenseness in the atmos- 
phere. Everyone knew that instructions to 
make it real had been given the members of 
the hired mob. All knew that Florian had 
selected these men personally and that Mr. 
Slappey himself was to take part in the at- 
tack in order to get even for the ducking 
administered by Marcel two days previ- 
ously. 

Glorious was close-upped, then removed 
from the picture, joining the spectators on 
the ledge. Marcel was packed against the 
wall, where he could not possibly escape 
except by fighting his way through, and 
Cesar voiced a final warning via his inter- 
preter. 

“This is gwine be a real fight, Marcel.” 

The giant smiled and nodded. He ex- 
plained that he was very happy at the pros- 
pect of action. 

Clump then moved to the alley entrance. 
The Marseillians were all there, grim and 
sinister. Through Ethiope Wall, Clump ad- 
dressed them passionately. 

“You is to move up on him an’ beat him 
half to death. Keep on beatin’ him ‘til I 
says stop. Then, when I does, you gits out 
of the way an’ I send Mistuh Potts up fo’ a 
few close shots. Understand?” 

Ethiope announced that they 
stood. Clump raised his megaphone. 

“ Btes- “vous préparé, Musoor Chinard? 

“Oui, m’sieu.” 

“Ready, Exotic? 

** All set, chief.” 

“Let ’er go! Tell ’em, Ethiope! Start 
grindin’ the minute they git in range, cam- 
eraman!” 

The spectators held their breath. Slowly, 
menacingly, the mob surged into the alley. 
At the upper end the mammoth Tunisian 
swayed eagerly on the balls of his feet and 
awaited the onslaught. 

The mob moved closer. Ten bad men 
and true; and immediately in their wake 
the watchful, slender figure of Florian Slap- 
pey. Florian was exhorting his henchmen 
in good, round English phrases while he 
himself was remaining well out of the dan- 
ger zone. It was no part of Florian’s plan 
to join the mélée until Marcel had been 
rendered entirely helpless. 

Just beyond arm’s length of Marcel the 
mob hesitated. Then there came a guttural 
chorused shout and the attack was launched. 
There was a catapulting of bodies, the im- 
pact of fist on flesh, two or three i:carse 
shouts and action. The spectators, leaning 
eagerly over the wall immediately abaft the 
camera, strained into the cloud of dust and 
thudding bodies. 

Florian roared with delight. He leaped 
up and down, shaking two fists high in the 
air. 

“Slough him, tough boys! Bust him! 
Git me even with him! Tha’s it, fellers! 
Don’t leave him even an appetite!” 

The battle waged with unexpected fierce- 
ness. A human form came pitching through 
the air, narrowly missed Florian, and fell 
sprawling on the stony ground. Mr. Slap- 
pey ducked. The dust was terrific, ob- 
scuring a clear view of the combat, but 
furnishing an excellent haziness for the 
picture. Florian, however, was of no mind 
to miss any slightest detail of his arch- 
enemy’s discomfiture. He circled the howl- 
ing, struggling crowd until he came even- 
tually to the far wall. The combatants 
now stood between Florian and the alley 
exit 


‘we is all 


ar 


under- 


” 
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Marcel was fighting with his back to} 


Florian. Mr. Slappey watched his oppor- 
tunity and slipped up behind the big man. 
And just as he doubled his fist for a blow 
Marcel turned and saw Mr. Slappey. His 
eyes, flaming with battle light, glinted 
evilly. He spewed out several choice vilifi- 
cations in his native tongue and Florian 
discreetly ducked 

‘The madder he gits at me now,”’ exulted 
Florian, ‘‘the happier I is."" He raised his 
eyes to the excited director. ‘‘Some pitcher, 
eh, Ceasar?” 

“Golla!”’ answered Mr. Clump. “Just 
look at that!” 

‘That’’ was a miracle which was oc- 
curring. Marcel Chinard, the blood of sav- 
age forbears boiling in berserk rage, was 
really swinging into action. It had occurred 
to him that this was far from play acting. 
He was smarting under the sting of many 
bruises. He started to extend himself. 

The results achieved were instant and 
amazing. Instead of waiting for them to 
come to him, he carried the battle. Flo- 
rian’s pet mobbers fell like ninepins. Marcel 
picked them up and hurled them about. 
He kicked and bit and scratched. He 
roared like an enraged bull. He leaped here 
and there, fists flailing, feet doing deadly 
work. 


And then, while Florian stood in motion- | 


less horror, the leader 
emitted a wail of anguish, gave one look at 
the red-eyed Marcel —and fled! 


of the attackers | 


His large | 


feet spurned the stones of the alleyway, and | 


stumbling over his heels came such other | 
attackers as yet retained the power of loco- 
motion. 

The fight was over as suddenly as it had 
begun. M. Chinard, magnificent in his soli- 
tary triumph, stared at the prostrate fig- 
ures of his late opponents and grinned after 
the other fleeing figures. And then, slowly 
and menacingly, he 
upper end of the cul-de-sac. 


“Look out, Florian!” 


fe 
ye 


turned toward the | 


The howl ef warning came from the wall | 


above. The lips of Mr. Slappey moved in 
horror. 

“Oh, lawsy,’ 
from Birmingham, “‘heah’s where I gits 
introduced pussonal to the angel Gabr’el.”’ 

They were alone in the alley—Florian 
cowering against the wall, Marcel Chinard, 
flushed with battle and bent on vengeance, 
between the slender man and the single 
gateway. Florian raised a_ pleading 
hand 

‘Fo’ Gawssake, Mistuh Chinard 

Marcel moved one step closer. His eyes 
exhibited no hint of mercy. 

The crowd on the wall sensed tragedy. 
Under instructions from the frightened 
Clump, Ethiope Wall pleaded fervently 
with Marcel. Then he reported to his chief. 

‘*M’sieu Chinard says he’s gwine smear 
Florian all over the alley. Says this is as 
good a time as any to show Florian that he 
ain't nothin’ but dust nohow.” 

There was no possibility of mistaking 
Marcel’s lethal intentions. Florian cow- 
ered. He knew there was no chance of 
escaping the advancing Nemesis. His jaw 
was sagging, his knees quaked, eyes were 


popping from his head, his face was ashen. 

Marcel! paused and surveyed the terrified 
victim. The face of the big man was merci- 
less. He stood with hands on hips, clothes 
shredded by the recent conflict, 
chest heaving, eyes steady. 


massive 
mercy cascaded from Mr. 
Slappey’s lips. The gallery begged Marcel 
tospare him. M. Chinard paid no heed. He 
said something, then moved slowly forward 
with the awful deliberation of a cat upon a 
cornered mouse. 

The spectators, too recently witness to 
the fate of a violent attacking mob, re- 
frained from offering Florian physical assist- 
ance. They stared in horror 

And Florian knew that he was perched 
on the brink of the hereafter and teetering 
the wrong way. He gathered his muscles 
for a wild dash; a hopeless rush which he 
prayed might get him safely by the fear- 
some figure of Marcel Chinard. It was a 


‘leas for 
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sales office? 


Ss... 


and pattern floors are 
an effective part of these 
ultra-modern salesroonss 


JUSTOMERS walk into these rooms. Professional 
customers—architects, builders, apartment-house 
operators. 

Such people are not easy to sell. But in one re- 
spect they are like all shoppers and buyers on Main 
Street or Fifth Avenue—therr likes and dislikes are largel) 

fern, I} 7 y uit at ti 
noment these customers step into this sales 
Products Company, who make 


er eyes See. 


I 
othce of the Built-] 


and sell modern space-saving furniture, their eyes are 


greeted with a pleasing ensemble, an important part 
of which its the Embossed Handcraft Tile Floor of 
Armstrong's Linoleum. 


This floor is different, perhaps, from any floor you 
have ever seen before. Vari-toned tiles raised above 
realistic mortar lines, and quaint heraldic emblems 
inset at random, give it the rich, textured effect of 
old-world handicraft Yet, as you walk across its w axed 


One of eight model rooms of the Built-In Products Company, 
New York. The floor is Armstrong's Linoleum No. 6006 





Jaspé No. 19 


and polished surface, this tile-like floor actually quiets 
and eases your footsteps. You wonder what it 1s. 

Mr. Irving G. Davis, President of the Built-In 
Products Company, will tell you it is a new and ex- 
clusive design in Armstrong's Linoleum. He will 
also tell you that this floor is warm and enduring, for 
it is cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt. 
What is more important is Mr. 
Davis's statement that “Our Arm- 
strong Floors have helped us create 
a display that is not only outstand- 
ing in appearance, but one that is 
also effective in actual sales results 
for the products we sell.” 


Wherever things are sold 


Whether you sell shoes or sand- 
wiches, millinery or motor cars, 


An Invitation 


N all eight modern display rooms of the Built-In Product 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, floor 
Armstrong's Linoleum serve as a ative backgrounds for 

1way dining x 





the Domestic Science Kitchen Units, fol. 
ncealed closets, and other space-saving furniture on exhib: 


n. Mr. Irving G. Davis, Presi 





nt, invites amyone inter 





; } A P 
ested im ing methe in household equipment 


to visit this eve-appealing display. Open every week day from 
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Continued from Page 109 
terrible, devastating moment—a moment 
of stark drama and ominous portent 

Something happened! 

On top of the wall Ethiope was moving 
Also, he was thinking. He made a wild 
jump for the lunch which Sicily Clump had 
spread out for the hungry actors and from 
the red cloth he seized a large baked ham 
Armed with this, he leaped back to a point 
immediately above Florian 

The ham dropped at Florian’s feet and 
Ethiope’s advice rang out. 

“Use that, Mistuh Slappey!”’ 

Dumbly Florian lifted the heavy ham 
from the ground. Instantly Marcel’s ad- 
vance ceased. His lips curled back into a 
snarl. He stood motionless. 

Director Clump fired a question at 
Ethiope. 

““Whaffo’ you th’owed Florian tnat 
ham?” 

“Because Marcel is a Mohammedan,” 
explained Ethiope swiftly. “‘No Moham- 
medan woul’n’t come near no ham fo’ 
nothin’.”’ 

Florian, frightened beyond belief, waved 
the ham languidly. He was not too scared 
to be disgusted. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the Mohammedan antipathy to 
fruit of the pig and it struck Mr. Slappey 
that one ham was a rather absurd weapon 
to give him in such a dire emergency. But 
because it was his only weapon, he held it 
before him 

Marcel stood still. Florian extended the 
ham. Marcel retired precipitately: one 
step—then two. His gesture made it plain 
that he was afraid. 

Those on the wall understood now that 
Marcel would never establish contact with 
that ham. Mr. Slappey, however, believed 
only that Marcel had become frightened of 
him because he possessed a weapon. He 
believed that Marcel would have been twice 
as scared had he been supplied with a cane 

Even Florian, terrified as he was, could 
not mistake the fear which showed in 
Marcel’s eyes. A wild pzwan of exultation 
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you accepted, or half accepted, she wanted 
to talk to you.” 

“What about?” 

‘I don’t know. Midge is a queer girl. 
She didn’t use to be queer, but she is now. 
I'm not altogether a fool about people, and 
I've been struck by something you’re 
always saying about standing a mile off if 
you want to see things close up. Well, I’ve 
tried it when I’ve had a chance to watch 
Midge and her mother sitting in the same 
oom, and do you know what I've seen?” 

No.” 

‘Each of them a mile away from me, 
close up, and a stretch of a million miles 
between the two. The look on her mother's 
face would make you laugh if it wasn’t that 
But there’s never any 
s face now- 


you want to cry 
look of any kind on the girl’ 


adays-— she lives alone 


‘A million miles is too far,’ said Har- 
ngton absently 
“Will you come 
‘*Where?” 

‘Around to the house this evening. I 
wouldn't blame you a bit if you said no, but 

I don't dare not ask you. I can’t even 

promise you re going to get an apology, 

because I don’t think you are.” 
‘Of course I'll come,”’ said Harrington 
He had spoken casually, but it was in no 
careless mood that he approached the 
familiar steps of the Frazier house at a little 
before nine that evening. What was he 
going to find? A family circle of three with 

Mrs. Frazier doing the conventional honors 

to a comparative stranger, Frazier nervous 

n the presence of his womenfolk, and 

Midge perhaps in as viperish a mood as 





para 

What did she want of him, anyway? He 
was about to touch the bell when Mr 
Frazier came out 


sang in Florian’s heart. He mad 
ing sweep with the han " 
leashed a how! and ducked And 

Florian knew that he was victor. Mar 


fraid! The tide of battle hadt 





Was a 











Florian, alone and single-handed, ruled tt 
Ss ition 

This was entirely too good to be true 
But there was no mistaking fact Mr 


Slappey advanced slowly, swinging the 
heavy ham. And just 
vanced Marcel retreated. French words, 
unmistakably profane, cascaded from } 


fast as Florian ad 


lips Pe spiration stood out on his ebony 
forehead. The spectators shouted wit} 
relief and satisfaction. It was not that 


they disliked Marcel, but rather that they 
had thought by this time to be calling an 
ambulance for their friend Florian 

Mr. Slappey danced up and down in the 
grand intoxication of the moment He 
accelerated his pace, swinging his smoked 
sword. 

““Move off fum heah, big trash! Git 
away fum me before I busts you all to 
pieces!” He called to the spectators over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Heah’s how f : 
ought to be handled. Just watcl 





ike him 


Florian moved faster and faster. Marcel, 
in his terror of the ham, almost fell over 
himself in his haste to get away. 
broke into a trot 

Then the greatest of all miracles oc- 
curred. M. Chinard witnessed the swift 
approach of the hated ham. Horror gripped 
him. He spun on his heel, gathered steel 
muscles beneath himself, and leaped for 
safety. 

That proved too much for Florian. 
Knowing what had happened without 
understanding why, Mr. Slappey pursued 
the fleeing figure of his giant enemy, a 
battle cry shrilling from his lips. Down the 
alley they sped, Florian moving fast but 
Marcel moving fast« Marcel skidded 
around the corner of the Rue du Refuge 
and Florian disappeared after him in a 
cloud of dust. The company’s last view 


jer Mr. Slappey leaping 
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“I’ve got to go downtown for a while,” 
he explained. ‘Go right through to the 
library, the same room you were in the 
other day.” 

Harrington laid his hat on the table as he 
passed through the hall, and knocked on 
the library door before he opened it. ‘‘ Miss 
Frazier? Your father told me where to find 
you.” 

*‘Come in, Mr. Harrington.” 

She was standing, but not in the manner 
he had last seen her in that room. She had 
changed her severe boyish garb for some 
thing filmy and supremely feminine. Still, 
in a subtle manner he could not fathom, she 
managed to give the impression that the 
dress was an accident—not that particular 
dress, but all dresses, all clothes. He could 
not help feeling it was so with her manners 
also; they were stripped of furbelows and 
reduced to the stark minimum of utility, 
the shortest line between yes and no. 

He had steeled himself to this meeting, 
afraid of a convulsion of emotion or other 
betraying action; but now that he stood 
face to face with her, all he sensed was an 
extraordinary well-being. It was great to 
be near Midge, to be alone with her, 
ing at her as much as he wished He 
glowed and tineled at the mere fact of her 
presence with a content which made noth- 
ing—less than nothing—of the change that 
had come over her. Sick or well, halt, 
blind, spent, evil or good, she was still 
Midge. That in itself was an answer to 
every question. 

He had had a right to expect a word of 
apology, at least a bridge across the mo 
ment 
materialize he missed it so little that he 
gained an advantage from the start. Since 
she did not speak at once, he could 


eyes with her. In the soft light of the 
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of encounter; but when it failed to 
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Mr. Slappey progressed with agonizing 
difficulty. He swayed from side to sid 
He attained a spot mediate he th 
his friends en he sank to the ground 
and wed a battered head on | lised 


hands. Clump voiced a query 
“What happened, Floriar 
Mr. Slappey 


raised a pair of eyes which 











were sadly blackened and shot through 
with misery. His puffed lips moved with 
difficulty 

I don't know,” he answered vaguely, 
‘I--I guess somethin’ must have wen 
vrong 


Yeh. But what?” 

It was this way, 
*t ever catch Maree 

ham right at him!” 

You what?” 

‘I throwed the ham at hin I missed 


An’ the minute I did, that big bully forgot 








how seared he was of me.”’ Florian Slappe 
shook his head miserably “Next time | 
whip a feller,’”” he murmured, “I sure ain’t 
going to press my advantage so hard.” 
library she herself necessarily appeared 





softer. The severe cut of her hair melted 
against shadows and for an instant the 
eager face of the Midge of old seemed to 
peer out at him. It was shaped like a 
heart, with large dark eyes under the ques- 
tioning arch of distinctly 


and generous 





traced eyebrows, 
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with just enough space between them to 
save him from the appearance of familiarity. 
It also enabled him to continue to look at 
her and to see that she seemed diminished 
in size, though not in the power to move 
him. He had to look away to put his mind 
in order. 

“‘T wanted to talk to you,”’ he continued. 
“T had an idea I might make you my 
friend—I mean enough my friend to be 
willing to help me. I knew it wasn’t going 
to be easy, but you didn’t even give me a 
chance to start, ‘did you?” 

“ No.” 

“You see, I came here with a quite new 
idea as to that business at the bank. 
Hasn’t your father told you?” 

i hag 

“He thinks I’m crazy; they alldo. What 
I wanted to find out from those who knew 
Harry Jones best was what kind of a boy he 
really was. You’d think that wouldn’t be 
so very difficult after only four or five 
months, but it is. According to the folks 
I’ve talked to so far, he was a chameleon 
playing with a kaleidoscope. Now people 
aren’t built that way, Miss Frazier; no- 
body is. There’s a sort of silver cord that 
runs through life, and you can’t break it. 
You can hold on or you can let go, but 
you can’t ever break it. Does that sound 
silly?” 

ve he 

“This is what I’ve got to find out: Did 
Harry Jones have a decent core? Was he 
holding on to anything, and if he was, was 
he the kind to let go with beth hands at 
once?” He paused and turned to her be- 
fore he continued a little hoarsely, “‘ You 
knew him pretty well, didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t know him at all.’ 

Harrington felt as if he had been struck 
between the eyes; he sank back and sat in 
silence, waiting for her to goon. Moments 
passed, and still she added nothing to what 
she had said. Finally he arose and looked 
down at her, his face white with anger; but 
when he spoke his voice was cold and clear: 
“Tf that’s true, there’s nothing more I wish 
to ask you or anybody else. I'll say good 
night and good-by.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to beg you 
not to do,” said Miss Frazier without 
moving. 

“What do you want me not to do?” 
asked Harrington, frowning. ‘ You're talk- 
ing in riddles.” 

“No, I’m not. I want you not to quit— 
not to give up. Just as long as you think 
there’s the slightest chance of ever proving 
what you believe, I want to beg you to 
keep on.” 

“Why? What possible difference can it 
make to you?” 

She leaned forward but did not look at 
him. ‘All the difference in the world. If 
you could just put Harry Jones back to 
where he was on the day he left—no further 
than that even—there’s almost nothing I 
wouldn’t do to repay you.” 

‘And yet you won’t help me,” breathed 
Harrington. 

“How can [help you? You’reaman. I 
can’t even make you see that I didn’t know 
him—I loved him.” 

Harrington sank to the couch and gripped 
its arm to steady himself. ‘‘ You mean you 
still love him enough to want him back?” 

She sprang to her feet, one hand beating 
her head. “No, no, you fool! I want my- 
self back. Please go before I scream.”’ 

“Scream all you like, Miss Frazier,’’ said 
Harrington in a voice like ice. ‘‘Screaming 
isn’t an argument, of course; but it’s 
always an indicator.” 

Instantly she was calm; she dropped her 
hands at her sides and turned to him with a 
look of naive wonder and admiration which 
made her young for a flash—as young as 
she had been in their happiest days. It was 
only a flash, but he had caught its gleam 
before it passed. 

“You are not easily disturbe 
rington.”’ 

“T hope you'll keep finding that out as 
long as you know me,” he answered. 

The coolness with which this stranger, 
this amateur detective, assumed that their 


d, Mr. Har- 
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acquaintance was to continue, attracted 
her even more than it amused. She be- 
longed to a rebel generation and for months 
had been even a rebel from rebellion, alone 
in a place reached by no tribal law. Her 
back was firmly set against the future, 
shutting out friend and enemy, men and 
women, but especially men. Yet here was 
one who actually tempted her to curiosity. 

““‘Where were you born, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

The question came so unexpectedly that 
he could have been excused for not catching 
it at once, but because he had heard it 
distinctly he gained a moment of time 
Even so, it was all he could do to hold his 
face a blank at the thought of how near she 
had come to exploding his self-possession. 

“‘What’s that?” he asked, as if he had 
not caught what she said. 

“Where were you born?” she repeated. 

“In Haiti—up in the mountains. I don’t 
remember ever seeing my parents there, but 
an old fellow named Beard looked after me 
from the day of my birth. He taught me 
four lessons—everything I know —and gave 
me all I’ve got.” 

“Beard? ®hat’s an unusual name.” 

“Yes,”’ said Harrington, his face lighting 
up with a smile. He was about to explain, 
but stopped himself. “‘ Yes, I suppose it is.”’ 

“What were the four lessons?”’ 

He stood up and looked at her steadily, 
his face sobering. ‘“‘I’li give you one of 
them, Miss Frazier. Don’t be disappointed 
Perhaps if you keep it in mind for a mont} 
you'll begin to see what it means.”’ 

“That’s why you'll give me only one,’ 
she said without flippancy. ‘‘Tell me what 


” 


it is. 
“It’s never what you’ve paid that 
matters,” said Harrington, his eyes burning 


into hers with a peculiar intensity; ‘‘it’s 
whether you want what you have.” 

She said nothing, but did not turn her 
eyes away. After a moment he held out his 
hand to say good night. To his amazement, 
she put both her hands behind her back. 
He felt anger beginning to boil within him, 
but out of the set mask of her face crept a 
look of such fright and profound appeal 
that his wrath became in an instant an 
almost overmastering surge of tenderness 
and desire. 

“Be careful!’’ he heard his voice whisper, 
and wondered whether it spoke to himself 
or to her. 

xIV 

ARRINGTON reached his bedroom in 

the house next door without quite 
knowing how he got there. He drew the 
shades and paced up and down inter- 
minably, now hot with unexplained ela- 
tion, now cold with the fear that he might 
never win this new and unknown Midge. 
It seemed to him that he both loved and 
desired her more than Harry Jones ever 
could have done. Perhaps it was because 
James Harrington was more of a man, per- 
haps because Midge Frazier had become 
more of a woman. The first flush of youth 
has its own eternal appeal to the senses, su- 
preme in its short life above all other forces. 
But more men have been bound hand and 
foot, body and soul, by the lure of suffering 
than by the peach bloom on the cheek of 
joy. 

That was a truth Harrington had not had 
time to learn. All he knew was that there 
was an ache in his heart, an actual pain, as 
active as a turbine engine. It drove him 
toward Midge with a vigor born of some 
still-unmeasured power. It hurt him, but 
made him rejoice in the fact that he was 
being hurt in that way. Not for a moment 
did he wish he could have come back to find 
her as fresh and untouched as on the day of 
their last ride together, any more than he 
could have wanted now to be the sld Harry 
Jones, with or without his disfiguring nose. 

As he grew calmer he tried to stand a 
mile outside himself, and immediately he 
pictured Midge as struggling upward out of 
awreck. Ina flash he saw all she had tried 
to convey in her cry of almost wordless ex- 
asperation. She did not want Harry Jones 
in any form, old or new. What she longed 

Continued on Page 114 
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Continued from Page 112 

for was the return of the perennial toy of 
illusion, the unscarred crystal ball that 
guards the mystery of love. That was the 
goal of her dreams, but all she actually 
asked was the return of herself—of her 
belief in Midge Frazier as something still 
unsoiled by a double contact with dishonor. 
How could she trust her judgment if it had 
really permitted her to love a mass of base- 
ness and then had thrust her into the arms 
of a scoundrel? 

Harrington realized there was one meas- 
ure he could not take too quickly as far as 
her happiness and his own were concerned. 
For three days he chafed to the point of 
desperation under the delay in the return of 
one of the two letters he had sent to Haiti. 
At last it came—not, however, in the enve- 
lope he had addressed to himself. He shut 
himself up at home, opened the letter, 
spread it on the table with suddenly trem- 
bling fingers, and stared at it for an hour. 
The sheet was of the same kind of note 
paper he had used, but what was scrawled 
on it he had never before seen. As he 
studied the page his mind traveled back to 
see wherein he bad laid a trap for himself, 
assured that nothing less would have in- 
duced Beard to substitute a dozen unsigned 
words for a letter written over the signature 
of Ilarry Jones in his own handwriting. 

It was just like the canny old man to 
have inclosed nothing in the way of ex- 
planation; evenin that omission there must 
be some occult meaning. Then the whole 
proceeding seemed to shout at him, “‘ Don’t 
be a young fool any longer than you can 
help. Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew. Don’t scatter around pages written 
by Harry Jones, because sometime some 
way James Harrington may be forced from 
typewriter, telegraph and telephone and 
find himself obliged to write a note. First 
and last, don’t be a young fool any longer 
than you can help.’”” He sat smiling for 
some time; then he went to the telephone 
and called up Midge Frazier. 

“‘Miss Frazier, this is Mr. Harrington. 
Do you remember everything you said to 
me the other night?’”’ 

There was a long pause before her voice 
came back to him: ‘Yes, I remember it 
all—what I said and what you said.” 

“‘Something of importance has turned up 
at last. May I come over and tell you 
about it?” 

Again there was a pause before she asked, 
“Can't you tell me now—by telephone?” 
The words, in themselves, were ungracious, 
but there was a warmth to her voice which 
seemed to bring her abruptly nearer to him 
than when they had spoken face to face. 

““No,” he answered. “I want to hand 


| you something and I'd like to do it before 


banking hours are over.” 
“All right. I was just getting ready to 


| godowntown; I'll stop at your house if you 


can be on the veranda.” 

Ten minutes later he was persuading her 
to sit down for a moment in one of the 
rickety cane chairs he had brought from 
the barn at the first sign of hot weather. The 
wistaria vine, which covered one end of the 
porch, had gone to riot in recent years, and 
in connection with the two low-spreading 
oaks in front of the house formed an effec- 


| tual but not impenetrable screen as one 
looked out toward the street. 


He took the envelope from his pocket, 


| drew out the sheet of paper it contained 


and handed it to her. ‘Read that,’’ he 
said; ‘‘read it aloud, will you?” 

“*He says what Julian should have 
written is look under radiator cover,’’’ she 
read obediently and apparently without 
understanding. ‘‘ Weil,’’ she asked, ‘“‘ what 
does it mean?” 

““We don’t know yet,”’ replied Harring- 
ton, “‘but I wanted you to have a hand in 
putting Harry Jones back where he be- 
longs.”’ 

‘*What has this got to do with him?”’ 

“That's what we're going to find out. Will 
you take it down to your father and tell him 
it comes from me? Be careful, because I 
have an idea it’s worth a good many thou- 
sand dollars. Here’s the envelope.” 
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She replaced the letter in its cover and 
turned the envelope slowly in her hands 
examining it almost absently. “It came 
from Haiti; but I can’t quite read the 
postmark.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Will you take it to 
your father?” 

““You’re not coming because you think 
I’d rather be alone,”’ said Midge. ‘“‘It's 
quite true, but I can’t help it.” 

It was the nearest she had come to an 
apology, and instead of pleasing, it em- 
barrassed him. ‘‘That’s quite all right,’’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘‘I don’t care a bit about 
going if you’ll only promise to tell me after- 
ward about what happens.” 

“‘T promise,’’ she said, and he moved to 
the other end of the veranda to watch her 
out of sight. 

She walked slowly at first, not at all like 
one bent on an important errand. In spite 
of the dull way in which she had appeared 
to receive the cabalistic message from Haiti, 
she was no fool. It was because her mind 
seized on so many possibilities at once that 
she seemed confused and stupid. If she was 
about to help put Harry Jones back where 
he had been, it meant that the letter she 
carried would clear him of the charge of 
theft. She saw how it could do that, but 
not how it could affect the suspicion of 
murder. She was surprised to find that the 
latter and more serious accusation did not 
revolt her especially, and she decided sh 
must be some horrible sort of person, since 
she could imagine herself loving a murderer 
but never a thief. 

Then her mind jumped the track and sh¢ 
began to walk faster. Now she was think- 
ing not of Harry Jones or of Julian, but of 
this third man, James Harrington. The 
reason she had been so rude to him at first 
sight was that she had felt her defenses 
threatened the moment she saw him. He 
was extremely good-looking in a manly sort 
of way—the kind of picture she had made 
in her dreams of Harry Jones at the time 
she had been most in love with him. That 
had been enough to set her on her guard; 
and then had come a feeling that she had 
known him before, in some previous incar- 
nation, and that it would be easy to know 
him again. Story-book stuff. ‘I feel as if 
I had known you always, dearest!’’ Blah! 

How she had despised herself as she left 
the house on the occasion of that first meet- 
ing and had walked until she was sure he 
must have gone. No more men—she had 
stamped those three words deep into her 
heart. She could go out of her way to 
avoid meeting them; she could drill it into 
her father that he was not to present them, 
never by any chance invite one to dinner 
while she was at home; but sometimes 
accidents were sure to happen, like this one. 
Did it mean that her impulses and her blood 
were always going to make a fool of her? 
So she had been more than ready for Har- 
rington when he had stopped her in the 
street. 

After that had come talk of him every- 
where she went—of how he looked and be- 
haved, of his strange actions and stranger 
ideas. ‘“‘ Why, Midge, he dances divinely. I 
suppose when he was starting his career h« 
was sent to watch the presents at fashion- 
able weddings and had to dance to kee} 
himself from being conspicuous. Anyway, 
it’s nothing to the way he can talk. When 
he says there was no embezzlement and no 
murder, of course it’s as if he said there’s 
no moon and no sun. But when you look 
up into his eyes you find it’s true—there’s 
no sun, no moon and no anything. Both 
feet off the ground and nowhere to fall.”’ 

She tried to dodge these outbursts and 
confidences, but since it was known that 
her father was closer to Harrington than 
anyone else she found herself attacked and 
pursued for items of news. Where did he 
come from? How long was he going to 
stay? Horrible thought—was he married? 
Had he ever been in love? That sort of 
thing was easy enough to parry, but the 
questions aroused in her own mind by her 
father’s casual revelation of trifies con- 
cerning Harrington were quite a different 
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-J\lore and More the 
Motor-Wise Demand 
These New Standards 

g Moreand more dis- 
SF 2 + Scene 


wise buyers are refusing to accept less 
than Chrysler standards and are turn- 
ing naturally to the advanced standards 
of the new, finer Chrysler “70”. 


While the industry is still emulating the 
beauty, smartness, luxury and the en- 
gineering and mechanical superiorities 
of the first Chrysler of three years ago 
with varying measures of success, the 
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new, finer Chrysler “70” is now further 
widening the gap between itself and 
the commonplace. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 
—newer, more distinctive silhouette 
with military front and cadet visor— 
newer luxury of comfort — newer, 
greater riding ease—newer richness of 
upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment—newer refinements in 
controls and lighting—newer, more 
attractive color harmonies far in ad- 
vance of current blendings. 





The first Chrysler was years ahead in 
speed, power, symmetry and long life. 
And this finer Chrysler ““70” with its 
new eye-compelling beauty and allur- 
ing luxury and comfort, joined to a 
performance still as fresh and unri- 
valled as in its very beginning, only em- 
phasizes the leadership which for three 
years has meant nothing but Chrysler. 
gy 


Phaeton *1395; Sport Phaeton £1495; 
Roadster °1495; Brougham ‘1525; 
Two-passenger Coupe with rumble seat 
$1545; Royal Sedan ‘1595; Cabriolet 
$1745; Crown Sedan °1795. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


70” and Imperial “80” —will be exhibited at the National Automo- 
| display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show, 


Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 
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(Continued from 
matter. The certainty that her father 
talked with no ulterior motive not only 
prevented her from objecting to the stran- 
ger as a subject of conversation but forced 
her to accept in good faith what was told 
simply because it was interesting. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” said Mr. Frazier 
one evening, following a long silence, “that 
reason has always been subject to delu- 
sion.” 

**My dear,” cried Mrs. Frazier, ‘‘what on 
earth are you talking about? I thought 
you were asleep.” 

Midge glanced up from her book and 
watched her father. He was not looking at 
her; his eyes were fixed straight ahead and 
his hands were laid comfortably along the 
arms of the deep chair in which he usually 
sat only to read. His body was as evi- 
dently relaxed as his mind was absorbed 
and active. 

“Tl was thinking about this fellow Har- 
rington,”’ he continued; ‘‘and the strange 
fact that if ever anybody believes anything, 
however ridiculous, with all his heart and 
soul, and starts shouting it, and keeps on 
shouting it, sooner or later a lot of people 
will kick reason into the ditch and begin be- 
lieving the same thing.” 

“T don’t think you should bother your- 
self with such things out of banking hours,” 
murmured Mrs. Frazier, intent on her 
game of patience. 

Mr. Frazier smiled, and so did Midge 
after all, she was essentially his daughter, 
and not at all her mother’s. He went on as 
if his wife had not spoken. “I’ve been 
counting up the religions that have started 
that way all over the world—big ones, 
medium ones and little ones. Then I’ve 
been thinking of some of the myths that 
never die, and here’s our friend Mr. Har- 
rington giving birth to another before our 
eyes. He really believes that no bonds 
were stolen from the bank and that Julian 
wasn’t murdered. He believes it so gen- 
uinely that I’m beginning to weaken, my- 
self, in the face of every argument known to 
reason—past, present and future. If I feel 
that way you can be sure a lot of people 
have gone further.” 

Just there Midge had wakened to the 
fact that she wanted to believe that Har- 
rington was right. Realization swept over 
her in a wave that if he could make good his 
stubborn assertion, it would tear the foun- 
dations from beneath her resolution and 
give her an excuse to start living again. 
Perhaps that was the sort of thing her 
father was trying to say—that converts 
succumb to the wish that fathers a thought. 
Well, never mind how absurd the course 
might be, she wanted to believe what Har- 
rington believed, and from this moment she 
would. 

‘“‘What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked aloud. 

“Doaboutit? It’s funny you should ask 
that, Midge, because I really am going to 
do something. I’ve just decided. I’m go- 
ing to create a new job at the bank 
assistant to the president—and with it I’m 
going to bribe Harrington to leave me my 
reason.” 

“In that case I wish you would ask him 
to come and see me before he decides.”’ 

Mr. Frazier was astounded at her re- 
quest, but he was too shrewd a man either 
to show surprise or ask a question. He 
sat immersed in silence and speculation 
until he could say simply and casuaily 
“All right, Midge.”’ 

Now she was on her way to the bank to 
give him the sequel to that pledge, and in- 
cidentally the sensation of his life. She 
brushed by Miss Walker, who arose as if to 
stop her, knocked on his private door and 
opened it without waiting for an answer. 
Her father, in intimate conversation with 
Ben Brosnahan, looked up with annoyance, 
and the political boss, who had inherited his 
mantle from Fallahee, deceased, drew back 
with a muttered oath. 

“Well, Midge,”’ said Mr. Frazier coldly, 
‘this is quite a surprise.’ 

“Yes,” said Midge, “I think it will be.”’ 
‘**You know Mr. Brosnahan, don’t you?”’ 
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“No, I don’t,”’ she said promptly, but to 
her father’s amazement held out her hand 

Brosnahan struggled awkwardly to his 
feet to take it. ‘‘I’ve seen you running 
around since you were no higher than my 
knee; but you’re right, I’ve never met you, 
Miss Frazier. Perhaps I'd better get out 
for a minute.” 

“T don’t think said 


it’s necessary,” 


Midge, and gave her father the letter she | 


had been holding tightly in her left hand 
““Mr. Harrington asked me to give that to 
you at once.” 

“Since when have you begun running 
errands for Mr. Harrington?’’ asked her 
father, without looking at the letter. 

“Tf you’ll read what I gave you, you'll 
forget about trifles.”’ 

He drew out the note, read its scrawled 
message, frowned, and then turned pale. 
Brosnahan noted that his fingers holding 
the flimsy sheet began to tremble. 

**Call Miss Walker, Ben.” 

Brosnahan sprang up and threw open 
the door. ‘‘Miss Walker! Mr. Frazier 
wants you at once.”’ 

““Why didn’t he ring then?’’ stammered 
Miss Walker, flurried for once in her life 
She stood in the door, looking accusingly at 
Midge, and then startled at Mr. Frazier’s 
bloodless face. 

“Oh, Miss Walker,”’ he 
suring calmness, “‘is Mr. Detwetter in his 
office?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“I wish you’d ask him to come into the 
main passage, by the radiator. Please tell 
Tom Temple to step out of his cage and 
meet him there.” 

Never had Miss Walker received so ex- 


traordinary an order. She stood non- | 
plused. ‘By the radiator, did you say?”’ | 
**Yes,”’ snapped Mr. Frazier. ‘Oh, get 


’ 


out and do it. We’re coming too.’ 

The group formed in the appointed place, 
old Mr. Detwetter muttering protests but 
the others silent. There was Tom Temple, 
pale with fright; Miss Walker, still dazed 
by the astonishing cut of Mr. Frazief’s im- 
patient words; Brosnahan, with his eyes 
bulging with curiosity; Midge, slim and 
tense, her eyes watching her father. He 
took hold of the wooden top of the radiator 
with both hands and tried to wrench it off, 
but it stuck 

“Is it the top you want off?” asked 
Brosnahan. 


the cover high in air. 

folded documents tumbled to the floor or 

fell between the radiator and the wall. 
With a whimpering cry like a hound on a 


fresh scent, Tom Temple hurled two people 


aside and dived. On his hands and knees, 
he gathered up the bonds, counted them, 
shuffled and counted again. Then 


his face in his arms and began to sob. 

“There you are, Tom,” said Mr. Fra- 
zier, laying a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Hand 
them up, boy. We never doubted you. 
You know that.”’ 


“What is it? What's all the fuss about?” | 
plaintively. | 


demanded Mr. Detwetter 
‘“*What’s all this nonsense?”’ 

“It’s the bonds, Mr. Detwetter,” ex- 
plained Miss Walker, taking him by the 
arm and leading him toward his room 
‘They’ ve found the bonds we thought were 
stolen.” 


xV 
“y JHERE’S Mr. Harrington?” asked 
Mr. Frazier, looking around. ‘Why | 


isn’t he here?’ 

‘*He’s at his house—the Jones house, I 
mean,” said Midge. “If you want to see 
him, I can tell him as I go by.”’ 

“It’s just like him to stay away from 
such a moment as this,”’ said Mr. Frazier 
to nobody in particular. “‘Any other man 
would be right here, crowing his head off, 
even if he didn’t say anything. Wire the 
news to Delano & Dobbs, Miss Walker 
I’m sure Harrington won't bother to do it.”’ 

“Do you want to see him?” asked 
Midge, starting toward the street. 

“Yes, of course I do,’’ replied her father, 
“but tell him he needn’t hurry. It will give 
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said with reas- | 


“Here, Ben, give mea hand.” | 


He pushed Mr. Frazier aside | 
and almost without effort raised one end of | 
Half a dozen dusty | 


he | 
hugged them up against his chest, dropped 
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REELY do we grant that Christmas Day should, forsooth, 
be Spent at one’s own Fireside. Yet there be some Trav- 
elers, home-loving Folk withal, who are by Circumstances 
prevent’d. 
Should you amongst such ones be Number’d we would Re 
mind you that this great Guest-house does offer you a more 
congenial Yuletide lodging than does the usual Inn. 
Here at The Benjamin Franklin you shall find no forbidding 
coldness, as of an Institution. But, instead, such Homelike 
ness as to bring a deep Content. 


Here you shall feel the all-pervading Peace and Good-will 


of the Christmas Spirit. Here you are promis’d: Warm 
Welcome, Courtesy, alert Attention to your needs and 


thought upon your Comfort—always. 
Amidst Merrie Christmas decorations, festive Musick shall 
be plaid, and in the beautiful Main Dining-hall shall be Serv’d 
a Christmas Dinner of homelike Bounty. 

4 a 4 
To our Patrons all, a Holiday of great Good 
Cheer and a New Year of Hea!thand Prosperity 
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The “Mountie” isn’t lonely 
any more 


HEN the supply ship steams south from 

the last outpost of northern civilization in 
September, not to return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who patrol that 
vast, wild area. 





Radio is now brightening the long winter nights 
with music, special programs, messages and greet- 
ings from their “home folks.” 

And in the receiving setsof the “Mounties” is the 
best equipment obtainable. The batteries they use 
must be dependable. They must serve until new 
supplies are brought in a year later. 

cAsk Any Radio Engineer 
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me time to decide which end I’m standing 
on.” 

It was a warm day in May, with hardly a 
breath of breeze, but Midge’s slight figure 
moved along as if it were being blown be- 
fore the wind. Something was stirring 
within her—her blood, perhaps, flowing as 
she had thought it would never flow again. 
It warned her to stay away from Harring- 
ton, but at the same time the courage she 
had never lost commanded her to face the 
music. Life was packed with absurdities 
like that—ins*inct telling you to do one 
thing and decency ordering another. 

The promise to relate what happened at 
the bank began to look like a trap. She 
had not said when she would keep it, but 
she was incapable of a subterfuge; natu- 
rally, he had meant he would want to hear 
at once. She was glad to find him still on 
the veranda. Without accepting a chair, 
she described the scene of the finding of 
the bonds rapidly, but without missing a 
single detail, and ended by delivering her 
father’s message word for word. 

“That's fine,”’ said Harrington. ‘‘Now 
what about your promise?” 

“But I’ve just kept it! I came straight 
back and I’ve told you everything that 
happened.” 

“IT don’t mean that. You said if I would 
put Harry Jones back where he was on the 
day he left, there was almost nothing you 
wouldn’t do to repay me.”’ 

“Yes, I remember,”’ said Midge, speak- 
ing coldly. No one knew better than she 
how strong a barrier can be set up by man- 
ner alone. “‘What do you want, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

He did not even look at her, but moved 
toward the chairs behind the screen of 
vines, saying as he went, ‘‘ Nothing unrea- 
sonable, I can assure you. I’d like you to 
sit down here for a few minutes. That’s one 
thing.’’ He turned to face her. ‘Another 
is that I hope you’ll never again refuse to 
take my hand unless I’ve given you cause. 
Now do you think I’ve been greedy?” 

“No.” She sat tensely on the edge of one 
of the chairs. 

‘Play the game,” said Harrington in an 
even voice. ‘‘Sit back and be yourself fora 
few minutes. I’m not an idiot, Miss Fra- 
zier. You act as if you thought I was going 
to hit the tight wires of your nerves with a 
sledge hammer.” 

Midge tried to smile. ‘“‘Is it so easy to 
see my nerves are overstrung?”’ 

“It’s easy to see so much more than 
that,”” he replied, and stopped. 

She waited for him to go on, and when his 
silence continued she looked at him ex- 
pectantly, only to find that he was appar- 
ently far withdrawn. He sat nov quite 
facing her, with one leg hanging negligently 
over the arm of his chair and his hands 
clasped in his lap. In spite of the careless 
posture, he did not slouch. On the con- 
trary, vigor seemed to pulse through the 
erect torso of his body as if it were eternally 
awaiting the slipping of the leash of the 
will. There is always something restful in 
the mere proximity of strength in abeyance, 
and gradually she succumbed to its in- 
fluence. She relaxed, body and spirit, for 
the first time in many more months than 
Harry Jones had been away, and sank back 
to the enjoyment of an almost forgotten 
peace. 

‘*Nobody can live and worry at the same 
time,’ said Harrington quietly. ‘‘It’s only 
when you’ve learned to stand far enough 
away to see things as small as they are that 
you can begin to live.” 

“Is that another of the lessons of your 
friend Beard?” 

Harrington smiled, and the smile so lit 
up his face that she seemed to be seeing it 
for the first time—and yet, mysteriously, 
for the thousandth time! Surely this man 
had once lived in her dreams. She could 
not be mistaken. That queer crinkly hair 
running back in waves over his head was 
strange to her; nobody could have imag- 
ined it that way. But his eyes, his voice and 
the way he carried himself—all these she 
had seen again and again in those virginal 
hours when a girl builds up the tower of her 
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desire upon a foundation as commonplace 
as the boy next door. 

““You’ve guessed it,”” he said in reply to 
her spoken question. ‘‘There’s nothing we 
do, nothing that others do to us, that 
doesn’t look different from a mile away. 
You’d better go now and let me get down 
to the bank.” 

She could scarcely believe her ears; she 
was being dismissed just when she had for- 
gotten time. Of what, then, had she been 
afraid? Suddenly cool, and only secretly 
chagrined, she rose to her feet and poised 
swaying for a moment with her fingers 
thrust in the pockets of her jacket. There 
was reminder in that pose. He got up with 
disarming deliberation and stood looking at 
her. Their eyes met and there was an ap- 
preciable pause before he held out his hand. 
She took it in a firm grip, and instantly the 
leash was cast. All the suppressed vigor 
in his body raced along his arm to attack 
her, and she knew that he had sent it. She 
tried to break away before it was too late 
from his eyes and from his hand, but her 
own strength had turned to water. 

“‘Midge!”’ he whispered, and with that 
word he saved and lost her. 

She snatched herself away and ran, her 
heart thumping as if it would break out of 
her body. She put up her hand to her 
breast as though to hold it in, and it was 
still placed there when at home she turned 
into the drawing-room, so seldom used, and 
sank into the first chair. She heard her 
mother calling, but did not answer. What 
had happened? How had he dared? Why 
had she run away? Instead of quieting, her 
heart beat on more furiously than ever 
Mrs. Frazier came in. 

“Oh, there you are. I was sure I'd 
heard somebody. Why didn’t you 
Midge, what’s the matter?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing.”’ 

“You're as white as a sheet. Why are 
you holding your hand like that? Midge, 
is it your father? Tell me!” 

Midge smiled faintly; again she had been 
saved by something somebody said. ‘It’s 
great news, mother. They’ve found the 
stolen bonds down at the bank. They 
weren't stolen at all—just lost. They've 
been in the bank all the time.”’ 

“So that young Mr. Harrington was 
right,’ said Mrs. Frazier. ‘I always 
thought he was, because he seems to be such 
a nice person.”’ 

““Why didn’t you say so then?” asked 
Midge, her smile deepening. 

“It wouldn’t have done any good. No- 
body ever pays any attention to what I 
think. I shall ask him to dinner.”’ 

“Save yourself the trouble. He never 
goes out to dine.” 

‘‘He’ll come here,” said Mrs. Frazier 
complacently. 

When Mr. Frazier came home he brought 
Harrington with him. The two men passed 
immediately into the library and remained 
closeted there until considerably later than 
the usual dining hour. Mrs. Frazier went 
about having an extra place set at table 
with an odd smile on her lips, glancing from 
time to time at Midge, who held a book in 
her lap but was not reading. 

“Why don’t you say it, mother? You’re 
as pleased as Punch because you're actually 
right for once in your life about something 
somebody will do or won’t do. You won't 
even have to invite him.” 

The men came out at last, still absorbed 
in whatever they had been conferring upon. 
Harrington said good evening to Mrs. 
Frazier and to Midge; then all four walked 
into the dining room as naturally as if the 
chance guest had been invited a week since 
It might have been expected that the 
library talk had been confined to the effect 
of the finding of the bonds and that it 
would be continued at table. Such was not 
the case, however, and Mr. Frazier evi- 
dently thought he owed a word of explana- 
tion to his family. ‘‘Mr. Harrington and 
I have been arranging the terms on which 
he is to come to the bank,”’ he said. 

Wa om ntly, Mr. Harrington?” asked 

Mrs. Frazier. 
Continued on Page 120 
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without taking his eyes from Midge. 


| them? 


| the maid. 


| of City 


(Continued from Page 118) 
“That’s a big word,” said Harrington 
with a laugh. ‘I can only say that as far 
as I’m concerned I’ll try to make it a long 


| connection.” 


“Such conditions!” continued Mr. Fra- 
zier in the half-rallying tone of one who 


| feels he has been driven hard in a bargain, 


but has still come out a gainer. ‘‘He must 
have his own private office off mine, though 
it’s no bigger than a closet, his own 
stenographer, if you please, and a direct 
telephone; but he leaves the pay to us.”’ 

Midge, silent so far, welcomed the chance 
to interject a remark: “I thought Mr. 
Harrington would know better than to be 
generous to a corporation.” 

“Generous, Midge?” cried her father. 
your psychology? If you'll 


presence of a young man who has invented 
a new way of insuring himself a biggish 
salary at the start.” 

“That’s so,”’ said Midge slowly. ‘‘ With 
all those trappings, you can’t very well give 
him beginner’s pay.” 

She glanced at Harrington to see how he 
was standing the public discussion of his 
affairs. Never had she seen a calmer face, 


| and yet it was filled with the glow of a sub- 
| dued animation, as if it were living com- 
| fortably within the atmosphere of his own 
| thoughts. 


“Whatever you give me, I'll earn it,”’ he 
asserted quietly. ‘‘ Besides, under the right 
conditions, money can become actually 
nonexistent.” 

Mr. Frazier stared at him, trying in vain 


| to solve the paradox, but Midge spoke on 


impulse: ‘‘ You’re thousands of miles away. 
It’s rude for you to leave us like that.” 
When he looked at her she was sorry she 
had spoken, for she could see him coming 
back into himself and deliberately direct- 


| ing the flood of his personality against her. 


He smiled in such a way as to shut out her 
father and mother, and even the room: 
“Not rude, since I seem to have taken you 


| with me.”’ 


“‘T know there was a time before money,” 
said Mr. Frazier with puckered brows, 


| “‘but I didn’t know there is a locality, even 
thousands of miles away, where it doesn’t 
exist today.” 


said Harrington, 
“It’s 


“It isn’t a locality, 


a condition of the mind.” 

They were interrupted by the ringing of 
the doorbell. A moment later a Mr. 
Williams was announced, accompanied by 


| another gentleman. 


“The train must have been on time,” 
said Mr. Frazier to Harrington. “I sup- 
pose the fellow with Williams must be a 
newspaperman. Do you want to see 


9 


“Why not? Williams is a good friend of 


mine.” 


“Show the gentlemen into the library 
and ask them to wait,”’ said Mr. Frazier to 
Then he turned again to Har- 


rington: ‘‘ Would you rather I didn’t come 


| along?” 


‘Just the opposite. I want you to.” 

“Are you sure you wish to see Williams 
and the reporter at the same time?”’ asked 
Mr. Frazier as they passed through the hall. 

“Don’t worry,” said Harrington with a 
smile. 

Mr. Williams’ greeting of his protégé was 
characteristic: ‘“‘ Never carry a gun, boy, 
never carry a gun!’’ Mr. Frazier looked 
mystified and the reporter frowned in his 
effort to solve the formula. “Tell us the 
story,” continued Williams, and nodded to- 
ward his companion. “This is Joe Smith, 
Distributors. Their stuff will be 
handed out impartially to all the principal 
papers, so we picked on them to keep you 
from being mobbed.” 

“You ought to have known better, 
Williams, than to drag Mr. Smith all the 
way up here. I’m afraid he’ll be disap- 
pointed.”’ 

**Come on,” said Williams. 
story and we'll see.” 

“The whole thing is covered in two 
words: Papa Loi,” said Harrington, to the 


“Tell us the 
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deepening of the frowns on two of his hear- 
ers’ faces. ‘“‘That’s the beginning and the 
end, as I told you it would be.” 

“Papa Loi!” exclaimed Williams impa- 
tiently. ‘‘That’s all very fine, but you must 
have done something. What was it?”’ 

“You poor fish!’’ said Harrington in a 
mild tone that made the epithet doubly 
exasperating. 

“Hey? Who? Me?” stuttered Williams, 
his face changing swiftly from amiability to 
blank surprise. 

“Yes,” continued Harrington. ‘‘ You've 
got the bonds and now you have the ner 
to ask for a million dollars’ worth of general 
information.” 

Again a change came over Williams; his 
jaw shot out as his eyes attempted to bore 
into Harrington’s impassivity. ‘‘ You're 
right I have,” he said raspingly. d li 
to remind you that you're workin; 
firm, and that any general information you 
may have collected belongs to that firm.” 

Harrington laughed aloud—a genuinely 
spontaneous laugh. ‘“‘You ought to be 
working in a doll factory, Williams. No- 
body could sell the sort of dope your firm 
supplied me with except to a kindergarten.” 

“Our firm!’ persisted Williams dog- 
gedly, though his face was aflame. 

“I said your firm, and I meant it,’’ con- 
tinued Harrington lightly. “I wish you'd 
tender my resignation to Mr. Dobbs when 
you get back to town.” 

“Resignation, hell!’’ expl: 
liams; but before he could con 
Smith had him by the arm. 

“Crawl, Bill, crawl!’ he groaned. “I’m 
beginning to think Mr. Harrington is right. 
Go baek and sit down. I didn’t come up 
here to watch anybody have fun with you.’ 

“He'll get more fun with me than 
wants before I’m_ through,” 

Williams, and immediately Harr 
expression changed. The reporter 
narrowed as he saw that change. 
caught Harrington’s eyes and smiled 
rington smiled back. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Smith,” he sa 
antly. “What do you want to knov 

“What I'd like to know personally 
Harrington, I’ll probably never 
but in passing, allow me to offer 
congratulations.” 

“‘Upon the recovery of the bonds?”’ 
mured Harrington. 

“Not at all,” said Smith promptly. 

“Say, what’s happening here?” 
Williams. ‘“‘Who’s talking Greek now?” 

“What my people want to know,” con- 
tinued Smith, paying no attention to th« 
interruption, ‘‘is quite another matter. If 
you can find any way to do it, Mr. Harring- 
ton, we certainly would appreciate a 
human-interest story based on faith—faith 
in yourself, or faith in this poor fellow ac- 
cused of a robbery you have proved 
never perpetrated, and of a murder you say 
he didn’t commit. You can see that 2 story 
like that is worth while, can’t you? I mean 
really worth while, not only to the man 
who’s lucky enough to write it but to every - 
body who reads it.” 

“Yes, I can see that,”’ said Harrington, 
frowning because he was going to like Mr. 
Smith and because he perceived Mr. Smith 

was an expert. 

“‘Let’s begin with papa l’wa,”’ 
reporter. ‘“‘I know it’s rotten technic to 
start out with a request for a def ion, but 
I can’t help it. Those sounds have got m¢ 
guessing.” 

‘There you are!”’ exclaimed Harrington, 
throwing out one hand in a helpless gesture 
““Whole books have been written trying t 
answer your little question in regard to 
Papa Loi, Mr. Smith. You'll find them in 
English, Portuguese, Spanish and German, 
but mostly in French. You assume that I’m 
greater than the sum of their authors. I’m 
not. I would only confuse you.” 

“You've done that already,” said the 
reporter with disheartened frankness. 
**Can’t you translate literally?” 

“I'll give you three renderings: Papa 
Law, the Law Father, Father of the Lav 
Do you know any more than you did?” 


ded Mr 
tinue, Mr 


begged the 


Continued on Page 123 
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(Continued from Page 120 

Smith shook his head lugubriously. 

“Let me have a shot at it,”’ interjected 
Williams confidently. “‘ Papa Loi represents 
the head, or the heads, or the spirit, or the 
guts of voodooism—you can take your 
choice according to how it’s said. How’s 
that, Mr. Harrington?” 

“It’s fine,” said Harrington promptly; 
“‘and now that Mr. Smith has been an- 
swered, let’s turn to something else. | 
would suggest that the great lesson to be 
drawn from this whole case isn’t one of 
faith.” 

“What is it then?”’ asked Smith hope- 
fully. 

“The bugbear of all right-minded jus- 
tice,’ said Harrington, with the nearest 
approach to vehemence he had yet shown. 
“*T mean, of course, the eternal treachery of 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“That’s so old, so worn,’’ murmured 
Smith, but Williams interrupted again. 

“Speaking of evidence, Mr. Harrington, 
how did the bonds get under the radiator 
cover? Can you give us any light on that?”’ 

“Only what light is shed by the note from 
Haiti. Have you read it?” 

“No.” Mr. Frazier produced the sheet 
of notepaper and handed it to Williams, 
who read the scrawl with Smith peering 
over his shoulder. ‘“‘Humph!” grunted 
Williams. ‘“‘I don’t see any lengthy ex- 
planation there.” 

““T didn’t expect you to,”’ said Harring- 
ton. “Readitagain. Itimpliesthat young 
Detwetter was in some way an agent, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

‘“‘Circumstantially, yes,”’ drawled Wil- 
liams, “but not specifically. You can cer- 
tainly draw a long bow yourself when you 
feel like it. Here’s another question I’d 

ke to have answered: Who knows if this 
is Jones’ handwriting or not?” 

“I do,”’ said Mr. Frazier. ‘We passed 
on it at the bank. It’s not his handwriting, 
natural or disguised.” 

Williams whirled on Harrington. “‘Then 
whose is it, Mr. Harrington?” 

“I never saw it before today. I can’t 
say whose it is.”’ 

“Not yours, by any chance?’ 

‘‘No; it isn’t mine.” 


, 


xvi 
_—. MS had a great scent for mys- 


tery in the abstract. He could smell a 
mental knot, and once he had done so, he 
became almost distracted until he could un- 
ravelit. It was this mania that made hima 
valuable investigator in spite of his ex- 
citability, and the fact that anything puz- 
zling came as grist to his mill added to his 
ultimate efficiency. In satisfying his abnor- 
mal curiosity, he was always uncovering 
scandals or intimate tragedies which had no 
di-ect bearing on the case in hand, thereby 
frequently blasting a reputation on the 
Pacific Coast, in Florida or New York, with 
a fuse lighted in some country village or as 
far away as Shanghai. Like many news- 
papermen and most detectives out of fic- 
tion, he was absolutely pitiless in felling 
his tree without regard to sparing the sur- 
rounding lumber. 

From the first moment of the meeting in 
the Frazier library he had been thrown out 
of equilibrium by the feeling that he was in 
the presence of undiscovered forces and 
motives working toward a climax with in- 
solent disregard of his participation. He 
had come to Leaming in a jovial mood, 
ready to slap Harrington patronizingly on 
the back and to dispense largess in the 
shape of news to his friend Smith. But now 
his equanimity was completely roiled, and 
what disconcerted him most was the grow- 
ing suspicion that Harrington had roiled it 
on purpose. 

Here was more than mystery; it was a 
challenge. Almost without knowing how it 
had happened, he found himself hotfooting 
it on a stove while Harrington stood impas- 
sively by, directing the steps of his im- 
promptu dance to the delectation of Joe 
Smith and the mystification of Mr. Fra- 
zier. It was as if this upstart in the field of 
intensive criminal investigation had said to 


him, “‘There’s a whole bucket of nuts to 
crack, but you can’t have one, little boy, 
because you might hurt your thumb.” 
Williams glared at the thought, but once he 
had accepted the gage of battle, his whole 
demeanor changed. He smiled genially as 
he held out his hand to his former col- 
league. 

“*Smith and I are catching the midnight 
back. I suppose you'll condescend to come 
to the office to collect your 20 per cent?” 

“I’m glad you reminded me,” said Har 
rington, smiling as he all but crushed 
Williams’ pudgy fingers. “I’ve taken a job 
with the State Street National and I don't 
think it would be etiquette for me to ac- 
cept the fee.”’ 

“Not accept the fee!” 
Williams. 

**‘No. The job was too easy, and besides 
I wouldn’t know what to do with the 
money.” 

Williams stared at Mr. Frazier, then at 
Smith and finally back at Harrington. 
“Will you release it to me in writing? I'd 
know what to do with it, all right.” 

“T doubt it,” said Harrington. “It 
isn’t earned money, Williams. Let’s just 
leave it where it belongs.” 

“Who called me a poor fish? It wouldn't 
even come out of the bank’s pocket. 
You've got a chance to dig into the reserves 
of the strongest protective association in 
the world to the tune of sixty-four hundred, 
and you come that holy bunk about un- 
earned increment!” 

Harrington shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to Mr. Smith. “I’m afraid you 
haven’t got much of a story for your 
trouble.”’ 

“Not yet,” said Smith. “In any case, I 
wish you luck, Mr. Harrington, and a long 
life. You see, I’m grateful for an entertain- 
ing evening.” 

Williams and his companion walked in 
silence but very thoughtfully to the tele- 
graph office, where Smith was just in time 
to serve notice he was going to file a long 
message. He sat down, chewed his pen for 
five minutes, and then wrote for a full half 
hour, almost without a pause. He handed 
each sheet to Williams, who glanced 
through it before passing it on to the dis- 
gruntled operator. 

“If you love your job, sonny,” said 
Smith as he arose, “‘I advise you to forget 
the date with your girl and get that off fast 
and straight— particularly straight. Please 
notice I don’t even say thank you.” 

“‘Well,”’ said Williams as they left the 
office, “I'll say you told everything and 
nothing—especially nothing—but every- 
body that reads it is going to ask for more. 
Now we're alone, and your nightly holiday 
has begun, I'd like to know what you really 
think.” 

“So would I,”’ said Smith earnestly. 

“Sorry you came along?” 

“Not on your life.” 

“There’s something phony about this 
guy Harrington,” said Williams tentatively 
a moment later, and with a side glance at 
his thin-nosed companion. 

‘**He’s about as phony as a new steel rail. 
As full of secrets as an egg is of meat, 
but 

“But what? 

“He’s got nothing to hide.” 

“After all these years, Joe, you really 
think you’ve met a man with nothing to 
hide?”’ 

“‘T wasn’t sure of it a minute ago, but I 
am now. I'll tell you why, Bill. You've 
been wrong at every turn of this case so far, 
and my hunch is you're going to keep on 
being wrong.”’ 

“IT guess you're scre at my bringing you 
up here, and I don’t blame you.” 

“I’m so sore,” said Smith, taking him by 
the arm, “‘that I’m going to live in this 
town for a few days.”’ 

Williams stopped in his tracks, and then 
walked on slowly. ‘‘ You're not joking?”’ 

“No. You can watch me get a room at 
the hotel.” 

“In that case I'll take the midnight, re- 
port to the boss and be off for Haiti to- 


morrow.” 
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Merry Christmas, old Pipe, 
and Happy New Year 
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Wisuinc old Pipe a Merry Christmas is fine 
as far as it goes... but shouldn't the wish be 
father to the thought of giving him a Merry 
Christmas... which simply means giving him 
a festive carton of that grand old pipe favorite, 
Granger Rough Cut. 

Roll the Yule-log on the fire, fill the bowl 
of your old pipe brimful of Granger and you're 
all set for the most glorious holiday a man 
ever spent. Granger is so full of good cheer. 
Such fine old Kentucky Burley, as rich and 
spicy as a blazing plum-pudding. 

Then the good old-fashioned “Wellman 
recipe” makes it as mild and mellow as cen 
tury-old vintage wine. Its large rough cut 
flakes burn slow and cool... it smokes as 
sweet as a nut! Granger mellows a pipe and 
keeps it mellow. 

Ask for the one-pound canister of Granger, 
in the special Christmas carton. No other 
gift can bring such pleasure to a pipe... or 
such joy to the heart of a pipe-smoker. 


GRANGER 


ROUGH CUT 
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“‘Haiti!’’ exclaimed Smith. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea?”’ 

“DP. T. D. said if ever we needed a 
follow-up on this new friend of yours,”’ con- 
tinued Williams sorrowfully, “‘I could make 
another trip to Haiti. I don’t know why 
we're going to need it, but I’ve got a feeling 
we are. If you don’t mind, Joe, I won’t go 
to the hotel with you. I'll just wander 
around until train time and perhaps look in 
on one or two of the boys.” 

In the meanwhile, with the two callers 
out of the way, Mr. Frazier had stood look- 
ing at Harrington with a quizzical expres- 
sion. “‘A banker has to be a pretty cool 
customer in his attitude toward money, 
Harrington, even to the extent of looking a 
gift horse in the mouth.” 

“You mean that business of the fee,” 
said Harrington absently, his eyes fixed 
through the window on the flash of a 
familiar disappearing silhouette. ‘Don’t 
worry. You'll never lose a cent through the 
conduct of my personal affairs.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Frazier 
coldly. ‘I didn’t ——’”’ 

Harrington’s face lighted up with a dis- 
arming smile as he held out his hand to say 
good night. “It sounded like a facer, but it 
wasn’t meant that way. All I was trying 
to say is that you can trust me to draw a 
line between what is and what isn’t mine.” 

“Not always an easy thing to do,” 
agreed Mr. Frazier, accepting the correc- 
tion. 

He went as far as the front door with his 
guest, but did not wait to see Harrington 
turn to the left and hurry around the house. 
Pushing through the shrubbery at the back 
of the Frazier place, unconsciously travel- 
ing as straight as an arrow to its mark, he 
came into an open space within a ring of 
firs and found Midge sitting like a hunched 
gnome on a central stump. She leaped to 
her feet as he appeared and stood quivering 
with surprise. 

“How did you know the way?” she 
asked intensely. 

“You were hiding,” said Harrington. 
‘“You slipped from the house and came here 
just to get out of saying good night.”’ 

“Please answer me, Mr. Harrington,” 
persisted Midge, her face showing white in 
the half light. ‘‘You must tell me. How 
did you know the way to this place?’”’ 

“IT saw you from the library window,” 
said Harrington truthfully. 

“Of course!’’ She drew a deep breath of 
relief and sank back on the stump. ‘‘Now 
that you're here, you might as well sit 
down. You see, there’s a nice clean carpet 
of needles.”’ 

“IT know,” said Harrington; and added 
as she threw up her head, ‘* There generally 
is under a lot of firs, isn’t there? What are 
these? Spruce?”’ 

He sat on the ground, not quite facing 
her, with his hands clasped around his 
ankles. A young moon struck down 
through the small oval of the open sky, 
illumining his bare head and shoulders, but 
leaving his feet in shadow. Again she won- 
dered at the extraordinary expression of 
peace in his face, a look describable only 
by a contradiction in terms—animated 
calm. A sudden thought came to her. 
“Are you happy, Mr. Harrington?”’ 

‘I’ve never been happier in my life.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” she cried im- 
patiently. ‘‘I mean profoundly, continu- 
ously happy.” 

“T hadn’t stopped to think of it, but I 
believe you're right—I’m profoundly, con- 
tinuously happy.” 

“Then that’s it,’’ said Midge. ‘I’ve 
never before seen anyone who was wholly 
happy.” 

He accepted her statement without com- 
ment and sat for a long time in silence; 
then he spoke quietly and as if there had 
scarcely been a pause: “‘But I’m especially 
happy just now. I don’t want to say any- 
thing to alarm you, but it’s true that I 


| could sit here all night without moving if 


you didn’t move.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to do without 
me after ten minutes.”’ 

“Ten minutes?” 
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**At the most.” 

“Splitting an hour into minutes has done 
a lot of harm,”’ said Harrington, puckering 
his brows. ‘It’s hard for me to measure 
things the way you do. I know I'd like to 
be with you just as you know you would 
like to be with me, for hours; but, of 
course, if you measure things small you 
can’t admit a simple thing like that, can 
you?” 

She caught her breath, her lips parted as 
if to speak, but found no words. 

‘‘As I said before,’’ he continued in the 
same even tone, ‘“‘I don’t want to frighten 
you, but at the same time I’ve got to let you 
know somehow that being with you is not 
the same to me as being with anyone else. 
There’s nothing extraordinary about it. 
Every man has a set of lungs he uses for 
only one woman. When she’s around he 
breathes another air and breathes it differ- 
ently. That’s why I could sit here in ab- 
solute content for hours.” 

“Mr. Harrington began Midge, 
and stopped. ‘I suppose you felt you had 
the right to talk to me so,’’ she continued 
rapidly, ‘‘ because I ran away from you this 
afternoon. You should have remembered 
that I’ve had an unusually exciting day and 
that perhaps I was only running away from 
my own nerves. I’m going to run away 
from them again, but before I go I want to 
ask you to leave me alone. Whether I like 
you or not has nothing to do with it; I just 
beg to be left alone.” 

*“Wouldn’t I be a cur if I promised any- 
thing like that?’’ he said without looking at 
her. ‘‘There’s nothing the matter with 
your nerves. I imagine you’ve never been 
afraid of anything—anything outside—but 
for some reason you’ve come to be afraid of 
yourself. I could cure you. I’m curing you 
now.” 

“You’re tormenting me,” whispered 
Midge, clasping her hands nervously and 
glancing toward the house. 

““That’s something I could never do,”’ he 
continued without changing his even tone. 
**You’re looking through the wrong end of 
the telescope—I mean the end almost 
everybody thinks is the right one. What’s 
worse, you’re looking back. Because you 
reached twice for happiness and missed, you 
think of it now as a golden ball that has to 
be snatched. That’s all wrong.” 

“‘And you—you’re taking advantage of 
your professional investigations,’ said 
Midge breathlessly. 

‘Please don’t say things like that; they 
hurt you a lot more than they do me. Try 
living with the truth. There isn’t any 
credit or discredit in loving someone—it’s a 
condition. Lots of times it’s a fortunate 
condition. But when you get two people 
who float off their feet just because they 
happen to be together, then you’re through 
with definitions and names. You don’t 
have to call it love any more than you have 
to divide air or water or fire into individual 
portions. When you’re as lucky as that 
you can breathe love without being shocked 
or disappointed at finding that it isn’t 
ether. Take me, for instance; watch me 
fill my lungs and dive. I’m in love as a 
swimmer is in the sea—the open sea. I can 
strike out without worrying for fear I'll 
stub my toe on Africa and have to climb 
the bank on the other side. I mean that the 
sort of feeling I have for you has no horizon 
in the mind.” 

“You forget that it has scarcely had time 
to have a sunrise,’ said Midge. She rose 
and stood looking down at him. ‘‘ You were 
quite right in saying I like to be with you, 
so it’s never going to happen again if I can 
help it—not alone.” 

Without appearing to rise, he was on his 
feet, standing before her with his arms 
folded. ‘‘Why not?” 

“*I don’t know who you are or where you 
came from. Can’t you see that everything 
you make me feel is just one more humili- 
ation? I don’t want to love anyone. I’m 
through.” 

“T never expected to hear you say a 
thing like that,” said Harrington, laying 
his hand on her arm. ‘Don’t tremble. 


Continued on Page 126 
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The art of coach building, for centuries, was 
confined to horse-drawn vehicles, and through 
hundreds of years very few important changes 
were made in any given body type. 
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But when the enclosed body was adapted to 
the motor car, it was evident that a new day 
in coach building was at hand. How quickly 
man supplies his needs and desires! See how 
far he has gone in coachwork in twenty-two 
short years. 








When the three early exhibits are viewed (and 
each was typical of its day) it is small wonder 
that the public preferred the open, or touring 
car. Likewise, the modern day sedan affords 
equally good reason for the present day pref- 
erence for closed cars. 
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ARMORED CORD CONSTRUCTION 
applies an engineering fact 
to the building of better tires 


CTTHE immense telegraph cable that 
spans the Atlantic is armored to 

protect it from the daily battering of 

billions of tons of turbulent water. 


Now, into Cooper Long Service Tires, 
has been built this same recognized 
engineering principle of armoring for 
super-strength. Cooper Armored Cord 
Construction completely armors each 
individual cord, thoroughly. impreg- 
nates and surrounds it with a protect- 
ing cushion of live, resilient, pure gum 
. totally shields it from the 
shocks and bumps of the road. 
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Armored Cord Construction 
wards off road shocks before they do 
damage .... blows that bruise the ordi- 
nary tire carcass are repelled by this 


Con yper 


almost invulnerable wall of protecting 
rubber armor. 


This revolutionary new construction 
in Cooper Tires multiplies by many 
times the resistant strength of the car- 
cass. It increases the inherent strength 
of the cord itself. It reduces riding heat 
toa minimum. It eliminates the most 
destructive enemy of tire life... . in- 
ternal friction. Cooper Armored Cord 
Construction effectively fortifies the 
vulnerable point where tire havoc 
begins. 


All Cooper Tires . . . . both balloons 
and heavy duty .... contain this new 
Armored Cord Construction feature. 
Next time vou buy insist that your 
dealer show you Coopers. 


Tires offers unusual opportunity for live dealers everywhere. Write for 


[ DEALERS: The new Armored Cord Construction of Cooper Long Service ] 


complete information regarding the valuable Cooper franchise. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
Please don’t be afraid of me. I’ve known 
you all your life. I’ve never loved any 
woman but you. Young or old, I’ve never 
told any girl but you I loved her.” 

“Oh, don’t! Please let me go!”’ 

‘“‘T’ve never seen beauty in all my life 
without thinking of you, and wishing that 
you were there to see it too.” 

“If that were only true!” 

“‘It is true; and it’s as true for you as it 
is forme. Try living with the truth. Don’t 
you dare?”’ 

He could feel her body vibrating as if it 
were going to shake to pieces. He put his 
arm around her and instantly she fell 
against him, clinging to his coat, her face 
buried against his shoulder. 

“Don’t think I’m giving in,’”’ she stam- 
mered, with catches of her breath between 
the words. ‘Please don’t think that. Just 
let me be a coward for a moment, and lean 
on you.” 

““Midge, why don’t you fight? 
you want me?”’ 

He could feel her grow taut as a bow- 
string—muscle, bone and mind. “ Harry!” 
she whispered. 

“Yes, Midge.” 

‘“Where are you?” 

“Here.” 

Then the strength went out of her as 
abruptly as it had come, and her knees sank 
so suddenly that he barely saved her from 
slipping to the ground. He picked her up 
lightly and cradled her in his arms. She 
was lighter than a feather, as buoyant as 
the air he breathed. He almost forgot that 
he held her. 

He wanted to shout, and then thought 
stopped while he listened to the din of the 
blood in her heart. She was alive, warm 
and flowing. 

‘*Midge, do you hate me?” 

“No.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes; but not because you’re Harry 
Jones. Please don’t talk.” 

He stood for a long time quite still, and 
then a smile began to twitch at his lips. 
“‘Do you mind if I sit down?” 

“Of course not. I’ve been wondering 
why you didn’t.” 

He sank down on the stump, held her on 
his knees and looked into her face. All the 
hardness had been wiped out of it. It was 
as clear as blue sky after rain, the face of 
the Midge of his boyhood after a storm of 
tears. She turned it against him with a 
confiding movement, almost as if she 
wished to go to sleep. He leaned closer and 
began to tremble. Without warning, she 
wrapped her arms around his neck and 
kissed him—the moist untutored kiss of a 
child. It was a funny kiss—so funny that 
they both laughed. That really woke her. 
She sprang to her feet, straightened her 
skirt and faced him. 

“Again and again I’ve had the feeling it 
must be you, and then I've looked at you 
and thought I must be going mad.” 

“T had no right to tell you, Midge, but I 
couldn’t watch you torture yourself any 
longer at any price.” 

“What do you mean? Why hadn’t you 
the right?”’ 

““My dear child, you don’t realize that 
you’ve just had a load thrown on your 
shoulders that could easily break the back 
of a cart horse.” 


Don’t 
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‘Don’t call me my dear child, or darling, 
or dearie. I don’t like it. I’m Midge.” 

“So you are,” laughed Harrington. ‘‘! 
welcome you back to the featherweight 
ring. It’s a lot better than having nerves, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes: but I don’t dare stop to think of 
that part of it just now. What load?” 

“Did you ever watch a three-ring cir- 
cus?” 

“T’ve tried to, and it’s so maddening I 
never will again.” 

“Don’t speak too rashly. You're one of 
the poles that’s holding up the big tent 
right now, and I’m another. I want to 
describe to you what’s going on, and I can’t 
tell where to begin. As a result, I give it 
up. I refuse to confuse you, so I'll just say 
one thing. Midge - 

“Go on, Harry.” 

“I’m accused of the murder of Julian 
Detwetter, and I can’t prove I didn’t do 
*.” 

“You're not Harry Jones at all,” said 
Midge, with apparent inconsequence. ‘I 
call you Harry because it’s short for Har- 
rington. Harry Jones was a coward. How 
did you cure him?” 

Harrington arose and took her by the 
elbows. ‘“‘Listen, Midge. There are three 
rings in this circus, with five shows going on 
in each, and you want me to lead the big 
parade over again for your special benefit. 
I'll do it, but not now. All I can tell you 
for the present is that an old chap known as 
the Beard of God cured me, body as well as 
soul.”” 

“Beard of God! Oh, what a name 
what a lovely name! He’s the one 
Tell me about him. Leave out everything 
else, but tell me about the Beard of God.”’ 

“There you go!” groaned Harrington. 
“Midge, please listen. I’m accused of mur- 
der and you're the only person besides my- 
self in this whole country who knows it.” 

““Why waste time telling me a thing 
twice?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Do you think I’m an 
idiot? I must be more than a cart horse, 
because the load you’re worrying about 
doesn’t even frighten me. Nobody can 
force me to tell what I know and nobody 
will find out. Does that make you feel 
better?” 

“Much. It never occurred to me that 
you'd heard me the first time.” 

“Didn’t I say you’re not Harry Jones at 
all? And you needn't be again, as long as 
you live; so we don’t have to trouble about 
that side show any more. Did you tell the 
Beard of God about me?” Harrington went 
to the stump, sat down and dropped his 
head in his hands. ‘Did you?” she per- 
sisted. 

““Yes,”” he answered in a dead voice. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?”’ 

“T’m only going crazy,’’ he muttered. 
“An hour ago I thought that nothing on 
land, in the heavens or in the sea could 
shake my calm. Midge, let’s be serious for 
a minute—straight out and fair to each 
other. Do you think I killed Julian or 
don’t you?” 

“Do you want the truth? 
awful.” 

“Yes, the straight truth.” 

“‘T’ve never cared one way or the other. 
I don’t know, myself, whether I think you 
did or didn’t.” 


It’s pretty 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Order The Home Journal 


As a Christmas Gift 
for Your Wife, Mother, Sister, Friend 


OU know a woman whose greatest pleasure lies in beauti- 

fying her home; another who thoroughly enjoys a good story; 
a third who is interested in good pictures; a fourth whose desire 
is always to be well-dressed. Whether wife, mother, sister, friend, 
you can give her a genuine thrill on Christmas morning and a 
whole year of pleasure to follow by sending a year’s subscrip- 
tion for The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Each Such Gift Will Be |= They'll Help Make Christmas 
Beautifully Announced Last All Year: 


OW much pleasure you can give, even with a single dollar! H! RE are just afew of the more important 
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LOCOMOBILE STRAIGHT EIGHT SEDAN, $2285 f. 0. b. BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


NOW ALL AMERICA MAY KNOW 


] EAR to the heart of all lovers of fine motor 

cars is the name Locomobile. Alw ays the 
standard of luxury, fineness and mechanical ex- 
cellence, but priced beyond the reach of all but a 
few—such was Locomobile for a quarter century. 
But now the privilege of sitting behind the wheel 
of a Locomobile is open to all, in the Locomobile 
Straight I ight an automobile designed and con- 
structed by men who never built less than the 
finest; a powerful motor that whispers along 
at five or sixty-five miles, with unbelievable 
acceleration, and remarkable ease of handling. 


Pri Straight Eight, $1785-$2285 ; Model“ go,” $5500-$7500; Model“ 


LOCOMOBILE COM PAN © | AMERICA, 


© She. BEST BUILT 





\ motor car with all main chassis springs cush- 
ioned in blocks of resilient rubber, which ease 
che road shocks to motor and passengers; a 
motor car with standard coachwork that invites 
comparison with the finest custom bodies; and 
above all, a motor car built for long life in the 
service of those who love fine cars; such is the 
Locomobile Straight Eight—the Locomobile so 
priced that all America may know and possess 
a truly great motor car. There are now dealers 
throughout the country where the Locomobile 
Straight Eight, in five body types, may be seen. 


“oO” : m , roe CES Per 
18,"’ Series 10, $7 400-$12,000, f.0.0. Bridg port, Conn. 
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mendicant group towhichI refer. The differ- 
ence is that they are too discreet to complain 
of them asl amdoing. ButI am giving it to 
you straight: Avoid being drawn by your 
own inefficiency close enough to your favor- 
ite author, hero or capitalist to impose your 
rejected copy on the one or to attempt to 
borrow prestige or money from the others. 

Very few authors publish magazines, and 
if they did they would fill them with their 
own copy. None of us have any influence 
with editors for placing other people's copy; 
not nearly as much as we need, in fact, to 
get by with our own! We are the real 
mendicants, perpetually dependent upon 
your approval for success. Most of us are 
tired out and preoccupied with the effort to 
win some kind of fortune, thankful as the 
humblest for any man’s praise, but not 
nearly so interesting personally as the char- 
acters we create or the ideas we promulgate. 
The dullest woman I have ever met in real 
life has written some of the wittiest books, 
but I never could take the same pleasure in 
reading them after seeing her sit a whole 
evening like a purple wallflower in a de- 
lightful gathering of ordinary men and 
women. 

Very few of us prove up according to ex- 
pectations. One of the most beloved novel- 
ists in this country is never her dearer self 
unless she is with working girls, which is 
all to her credit. But what hurt me was 
that she did not recognize me as a poor old 
working girl myself, or see the puppy- 
licking smile of intense admiration on my 
face the only time I ever met her. You 
cannot blame a virtuous woman like that 
who is positively steaming with good works 
and noble sentiments. The only thing to 
do is to admire her and avoid her. 

Quite without intention to deceive, we 
produce false impressions of the men and 
women we really are. Consider the case of 
another popular author. His literary style 
photographs him as a two-gun man shoot- 
ing both ways at once with deadly aim. As 
a matter of fact, he is no such person. He 
looks like a college professor carrying a 
book under his arm and, say, a withe in the 
other hand—anything fragile, such as a 
butterfly net. He has, indeed, a masculine 
countenance, designed by Nature to be 
rugged, but it is overcast with a sweetness 
of expression singularly like that of a gentle- 
woman. Never a word falls from his lips 
about outlaws, savages, desert thirst or vio- 
lent deaths. If you attempt to draw him 
into the literary fray of firearms with some 
reference to sawed-off shotguns, he is apt to 
lead you back to The Lady of Shalott by 
quoting a singing passage from that maid- 
enly poem. 

We are all more or less bloodthirsty, not 
so much by nature as by imagination, and 
this man was so much milder, so completely 
purged of the violence. which is the domi- 
nant characteristic of his books, that I was 
shocked to the very pangs of disappoint- 
ment when I met him. I had known, of 
course, that I should not like an armed, 
desert-dust-crusted author, but I longed to 
behold one, as the meekest woman would 
rather shiver at the sight of a roaring lion 
than meet a lamb in a flowering meadow. 

I am one of the most beloved unpopular 
writers in this country and frequently re- 
ceive invitations from readers who want to 
love and cherish me in their homes. But 
I deny myself the pleasure of accepting any 
of them lest I should fail as a guest to meas- 
ure up to the copy that inspired the invita- 
tion. 

Shortly after As a Woman Thinks ap- 
peared in THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
came a curiously blunt but affectionate let- 
ter from a Canadian engineer— such a let- 
ter as a kind-hearted man might write to 
his widowed grandmother. He wanted me 
to come up and spend the winter with him 
and his two companicns, also engineers. 
They lived, he told me, in a log cabin on 
top of a high mountain. The rvad leading 
to it was so rough that I would be obliged 


Y 


to make the last upward lap of the journey 
on a sure-footed mule. My quaking private 
opinion was that if I survived the ascent 
some very stout person or team of persons 
must perform a miracle to get me down 
For never would I trust even a sure-footed 
mule to make such a perilous descent at my 
age, to say nothing of my weight and nat- 
ural terror of high places. What about the 
knees of that mule? He had not recom- 
mended the strength of these joints, and 
it would be the quality of his knees that 
would count in this emergency. 

But that dear young man was touchingly 
anxious that I should come. He spread his 
allurements over several pages. He and 
his companions had been in this cabin a 
long time. Somewhere below they were 
engaged in blasting a railroad tunnel 
through the bowels of this same mountain. 
There was a large living room with a huge 
fireplace. This would be my quarters. All 
he asked was that when they returned from 
their labors in the evening they might find 
a good, kind, gray-haired woman sitting 
before the fire. They felt the need of a 
mother in their house, and so on, and so 
forth. 

I could not go. After being rocked by 
those tremors of the earth in California, 
even my brazen courage blenched at the 
thought of hibernating on top of a moun- 
tain daily riven by explosives beneath me. 
But I still believe that might have been a 
happy adventure in happiness for me. My 
two sons died in their infancy, and I missed 
the distinction of being a mother of men. 
What airs I should have given myself fuss- 
ing over these lonely youngsters, who were 
about the age my 1s would have been. 

However, I wa o considerate to take 
advantage of their credulity. They had 
gained their impression of me from the 
exposure I made of my heart in the books 
I write, and they were too inexperienced 
to know that the pure in heart frequently 
have difficult dispositions. 

Lately I saw this half-a-sentence photo- 
graph of me in a book written by an honest 
man who has actually seen me in the 
flesh: ‘“‘At times smiles would play over 
her face, then she would drop into a cynical 
mood without warning, and her face take 
on a hard and stony look.” Ah! my dears, 
to be subject by inheritance toa “‘hard and 
stony look,’’ when never in my life have I 
had the thoughts that accompany such an 
expression. So you will not find the pen 
scratch of itin any of my works. It is really 
a physical quotation of features Nature has 
passed on to me from certain barbed- 
minded ancestors. 

But who can predict the deflation of 
ideality in the breasts of those Canadian 
engineers if I had arrived wearing such a 
look, when they were expecting to welcome 
a dear little old woman whose face had been 
softly crimped with wrinkles of sweetness. 
Can you imagine a stout elderly woman, 
misquoted in her very face by a pair of 
wide-open, deep-seated sardonic eyes, 
climbing an exceedingly high mountain to 
take charge of three young men still in their 
romping thirties with no more recommen- 
dations for the part they expected me to 
play than those mere books of love and 
tenderness I have written? 

What a stew I should have made in that 
cabin when I really got going! Although 
there is little indication of the fact in any 
of my published works, I am a vehement 
and tyrannical housekeeper, despising dust 
and all forms of masculine disorder. These 
bachelors would have fought hard for their 
liberties under these conditions. They might 
have turned out to be cordial-minded 
drinking men, while I am intolerant about 
liquor for men, although in my own case 
I follow Paul’s injunction to Timothy, and 
take a teaspoonful every two or three years 
for my stomach’s sake. But this is different. 
I am dependable at this point because I am 
a woman, and not subject to that inferiority 
complex which leads so many men to exalt 
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84% SAY MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST 


7 THIS STATEMENT IS BASED ON FACTS. WE PICKED AT RANDOM 
1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES OPPOSITE 


OTHER MAKES. 84 SAID MICHELINS PROVED THEMSELVES BETTER 





MICHELIN—THE WORLD'S FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTO TIRE—i895 AND NOW 
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Mixttiions of boys and girls everywhere 
keep snug and warm with the Eagleknit Cap. 
It is the only knit cap that completely pro- 
tects ears, cheeks and throat. All knit caps 
ire not Eagleknit. Get the genuine. 

Knittinc Mi ts, Milwaukee,Wis 
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HE KINGSTON B BATTERY ELIMI- 

NATOR means a happier Christmas in 
every home in which it may be found. Here’s 
an all-the-year-round gift, a gift for all of the family, a 
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themselves in their own estimation by the 
false stimulation of liquors. The upshot of 
my bigotry would have been that those 
young men might have been reduced to 
sneaking around behind their own cabin to 
take a drink, when they had always in- 
dulged openly in their transgressions like 
honorable men. 

What I mean is that authors are not what 
they seem to be. And nothing we ever 
write is so romantically divorced from the 
truth of what we really are as the notions 
the readers get of our sweetness and light 
merely by reading the copy we produce. We 
are difficult. We are friends who are obliged 
to forget you and cast you out on account 
of the urgent demands of our own affairs. 
Therefore, I repeat, if you wish to preserve 
your ideals of us keep away from us. 

I cannot tell what might have happened 
if I had arrived as an able-bodied traveler 
at Santa Barbara. As it was, I made good 
there. The explanation probably was this: 
When you are ill and must lie flat on your 
back, your limitations of mind and man- 
ners are not so apparent as they may be 
when you are up and abroad on your feet, 
with sufficient vigor and animus to drama- 
tize yourself according to your perversities 
and opinions. I do not suppose the good 
Samaritan who picked up the sick man on 
his way to Jericho gave a moment’s thought 
to whether the poor soul was a scholar and 
a gentleman. He was concerned only to 
give him first aid and provide for his re- 
covery. I fared the same way in that com- 
munity. If anyone knew or suspected me 
of having written a book, I was neither ac- 
cused nor praised for the performance. My 
stock as a human being was not inflated by 
any of the fictitious values attendant upon 
fame. 

I had pleasant little things done to me, 
as good people minister to a sadly damaged 
stranger who has come down unexpectedly 
within their gates. 

I was so frequently complimented, for 
example, on my personal appearance that I 
felt like a raving beauty weeks before I was 
able to endure the shock of contemplating 
my same old image in the mirror. However 
it may be with other women, I am pecul- 
iarly sensitive to this kind of flattery. I can 
believe any pleasant thing said about my 
features or expression. I have such a cray- 
ing for loveliness that there has not been a 
day within the past thirty years when I 
would not have gladly exchanged half my 
virtues and all my fame merely to be beau- 
tiful and have that grace of lovely women 
who can wave a fan, tap the world prettily 
on the shoulder and be adored. 

I have often been respected, sometimes 
honored, but all of it put together does not 
come to quite the same thing as being 
adored. There is power in it which a woman 
never exercises in any other way. I am not 
praising Helen of Troy, you understand. I 
still disapprove of her, in spite of John 
Erskine’s recent glorified interpretation of 
her private life, but I am calling your at- 
tention to the fact that it was Helen’s 
beauty, not her virtues, that ‘‘launched a 
thousand ships.’’ On the other hand, con- 
sider the case of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. She was a nice woman and wrote very 
good poetry, but as long as a single stanza 
of it lives she will be remembered as a 
homely woman—an awful fate when all is 
said that can be said in praise of her verse. 
The idea I am endeavoring to set forth is 
that we shall never get the best of these 
Helens or enjoy their prestige, until we 
learn how to be as beautiful as we are good. 
And spiritually speaking I have always 
striven in that direction, with the hope 
that when my corruption finally does put 
on incorruption and my body is raised a 
spiritual body, it will be an enchantingly 
beautiful one. I do hope there is no harm 
in such a wish. Anyway, I lay upon the 
sunny side of all hearts about me in Santa 
Barbara, from Episcopalian saints to down- 
right delightful sinners. 

With all the getting of wisdom from age 
to age we do not seem to get the right under- 
standing. It is not belief in God, but in our 
notions of God, which makes us inhuman 
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so that at last we have raised up a school of 
the most intolerant fanatics ever seen upon 
the earth. These are the rationalists who 
oppose all religious dogmas as being either 
superstitious or unscientific. 

The earth and the fullness thereof also 
publish the will of God. Why should we 
not be allowed to study the science of that 
until we can translate the very stories of 
His glory? Otherwise we have only one 
little book of His Word, which has come 
down to us shadowed and changed by the 
medium of mortal men’s minds. At best it 
is barely enough to go by in the spirit, very 
dark to us uninspired. His will is written 
also in the earth, from the tops of the tallest 
mountains to the depths of the deepest seas, 
in records that have never been changed. | 
am for digging it all up, from the earliest 
bone to the first script signs of the morning 
and evening of the first day, washed down 
by floods, but still legible in these hidden 
tombs of time. This is something more than 
the King James’ version has to tell. Noth- 
ing can possibly be discovered which, when 
understood, denies the power and goodness 
of God; only that He was not a denomina- 
tional Deity, not a one-man Providence; 
and that is the crux of the whole matter! 

There is no sense in trying to prove the 
existence of God, any more than in wasting 
words to prove existence of the sun, moon 
and stars. They who do it lack the nobler 
courage to welcome every discovery of 
science as a confirmation of their faith. 
They betray themselves as being a little 
doubtful about God after all. It is of no use 
to back down or try to stem the tide. This 
world is growing up at last, and we are de- 
termined to know God. We are inspired, if 
you get my meaning, and we are resolved to 
have the share of truth we learn about Him 
and His works from age to age. 

These opinions, however, are not offered 
in defense of the professional rationalists, 
whoare the most presumptuous of all bigots, 
with the least excuse for their pretensions. 
They do not know much; nobody can 
know very much. The worst that can be 
charged against religious bigots concerns 
their lack of judgment and their tyrannies 
in dealing with the souls of men, and that 
many of them are not so heroic mentally 
as their great profession of faith demands; 
but I never knew a Christian minister who 
was a physical coward or who would not 
lay down his life in defense of his faith. But 
there is something wittily scampish in the 
attitude of the ablest rationalist toward life. 
His intellectual dignity is a pose; there is 
nothing in the man’s character to justify it. 
To be merely intellectual is no more credit- 
able than for a fool to wear a scholar’s cap 
and gown. No folds, however classically 
arranged, can conceal what he really is from 
the discerning eye. Yet the rationalist’s 
methods of persecution are embarrassing, 
contemptible and very effective. I have 
found him to be an egotist, subtly diminish- 
ing to my own purely spiritual vanities 
without showing a corresponding excellence 
of quality to justify the way he balls me up 
in a mere argument. On the contrary, 
these people show a strange unscrupulous- 
ness of mind and conduct damaging to 
society. They have a noble use of words, 
with no reason in their philosophy for being 
noble about anything. For one of them to 
act generously, make such sacrifices as 
faithful men make, is for him to act illogi- 
cally. He has no better reason for doing 
good than merely to show off. 

The only way I ever discovered to con- 
found one of these Smart Alecks was to give 
him his head until he had spelled God with 
a little g in the conversation, proved con- 
clusively that there are no such things as 
spiritual values, and had set up the mate- 
rialistic formula of his philosophy. Then, 
skipping all his splendid logic, I would stick 
his snorting, sneering, intellectual nose up 
against the first three words of Genesis 
“In the beginning’’—and ask him like a 
simple old thing where and when was the 
beginning, how much did Nature have to 
start on before even Nature was, and where 
did it come from? I remember yet the look 

Continued on Page 133 
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sirable location in the Miami district has not been 
confined to home builders. When the site for the 
great Pan-American University of Miami was 
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magnificent Miami-Biltmore Hotel was planned, 
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(Continued from Page 130 
of contempt he cast upon me. The 
sion he conveyed was that it was folly to 
try to enlighten a fool. Ask him a sensible 
question, don’t quote him a phrase from 
Jewish folklore! Having a finite mind, he 
was obliged to concede that there must 
have been a beginning, though if he prac- 
ticed a little more imagination than any 
man’s rational faculties afford, he might 
answered that there could have been 
no beginning where there was no conceiv- 
able ending. But it was not for me to help 
him out. I just sat down there by the big 
gate of Genesis in my old Sabbath-school 
mind and watched him paw infinity. His 
processes of thought started some millions 
of eons farther out in time, after the light 
was divided from the dark and the A B C’s 
of the stars had been written in the heav- 
Then he went ahead like a flash, 
assuming, you may say, an anonymous be- 
ginning, and claiming a sort of scientific 
title for matter. 

He was truly a learned man and it was 
pretty to hear him giving the history of 
the fable of life starting; 
riving and naming all the elements of mat- 
ter. He was as clever about that as Adam 
was about naming all the beasts of the 
fields at one sitting. But when he had spent 
hours making this second arduous tramp 
up through the processes of creation, with 
me listening patiently, I was mean enough 
to remind him that he had not accounted 
for that first atom of dust he had rolled so 
successfully through space, gathering other 
atoms until it became a sizable planet. I 
asked him where he got it; who was the 
author and creator of it? 

I was not making fun of him, you under- 
stand, any more than he was trifling with 
me when he asked me what I really meant 
when I quoted the famous definition of faith 
from the eleventh chapter of Hebrews: 
‘“‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
But I am merely saying in plain words that 
if you scratch a scientist who is also a 
rationalist, you will find a nature faker 
who lacks the sublime imagination neces- 
sary to become a spiritual realist in the 
name of the Lord. 

3en Ames Williams was right—it is im- 
agination that turns the hinges of doors 
forever closed to mere mind—though I am 


impres 


have 





ens. 


substance; de- 


> not sure Mr. Williams meant his compli- 
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ment to the swifter uses of the imag»mation 
to be used in this connection. It is some 
kind of wireless faculty in us, not checked 
by the slower processes of reason, quicker 
than instinct, keener than any of our senses. 
This is the reason why I stick to that sub- 
lime definition of faith—‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” It is so vastly indefinite, and for- 
ever relieves our pygmy minds from the 
necessity of visualizing the very sack coat 
of immortality. 

I have no more idea of what the soul is 
than of what God is, beyond the fact that 
I am conscious of both as the ‘“‘evidence of 
things not seen.”’ 

I used to think with considerable ani- 
mosity about these rationalists during those 
first weeks at Santa Barbara when I lay 
so near ia consciousness to just my dust, 
troubled by the suggestions they have sown 
in braver minds than my own. What if, 
after all, my body should not be raised a 
spiritual body? Not that I ever really han- 
kered after that kind of incandescence; but 
when your breath gets very short and you 
have a pain in your breast that makes the 
sweat pop out on your forehead like death 
dew, any kind of body seems better than 
none at al). 

Men and women are dying all the time, 
and sometimes they know it. They are 
alone in the dark terrors of their flesh, even 


if others are present. It is singularly mean 
to deprive them of the only consolation 
they can have in this emergency simply for 
the pleasure you may have in skinning the 
cat on your own wits. There is nothing 
reprehensible or degrading about believing 
in God and eternal life. More human his- 
tory has been elevated by doing so than the 
rationalists will ever make 

I remember little scenes I used to have 
with myself, very far off there in the warm 
California night, when I left the good God 
to His own affairs, forgave the rationalists, 
forgot the happy pilgrimage and was near 
to becoming a poet in my own right, if only 
I could have hit upon the proper pentam- 
eters for scanning the mortal pulse. 

Some youngster with a spiritual swagger 
wrote a Sapphic ode to the archangel 
Michael, nearly five hundred years ago, 
which was very creditable to him; though 
I do not remember that he lived up to that 
kind of divine afflatus afterward. But no 
man yet has written so much as an invoca- 
tion to the human heart, by which I do not 
mean the romantic figure of speech, “‘the 
seat of love and emotion,” but I refer to 
that physical organ which begins to beat 
before we are born and know the sweet 
breath of life, and never rests until the last 


breath is drawn. Why is it no one has ever | 
paid tribute to this poet in the human | 


breast which sets to rhythm all our days 
and measures every hour without skipping 
the fraction of a second? I used to keep 
company with mine all night—as one does 
with a brave comrade on a long hard 
march—and then fall into a perfect trance 
of admiration toward daybreak and sleep 
off the excitement and terrors of the jour- 
nev we made together. We are all pilgrims, 
my dears, so long as this traveler in our 
breast keeps step, making the grade whether 
we think we can make it or not, seeing us 
through, unmindful of our craven fears, the 
very hero of all flesh. After one of these 
hard fights I used to think of mine as a sort 
of Lady Michael heart, not kin to me, but 
more valorous, derived somehow from the 
bright rim of great poetry. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 


early issue 


Touchdown—A Correction 
R. WILLIAM DENNISON CLARK, 


4¥i now living in Portland, Oregon, whowas 
referred to in Mr. Stagg’s series—Touch- 
down! —as the man who lost the Michigan- 
Chicago football game in 1905, writes us 
that for twenty-one years he has been asked 
by followers of football: “Oh! Are you the 
Denny Clark who lost that game to Chicago 
in 1905?” Mr. Clark says that he has always 
answered that question in the affirmative 
and has vouchsafed no explanation. 

However, he now objects very forcibly 
to Mr. Stagg’s sentences: ‘‘ Both he and the 
university felt it so intensely that Ann 
Arbor became intolerable to him. He van- 
ished overnight, not to be heard of again 
for many months. That was all wrong, to 
be sure.”” Mr. Clark writes that this state- 
ment is rot in accordance with the facts, 
that he did not vanish overnight, but that 
he returned to his home in Detroit the day 
after the game and also returned to college 
immediately after the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, remaining in Ann Arbor as a student 
until April, 1906, at which time he left to 
take up special electrical work at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. While 
Mr. Clark assumes responsibility for the 
loss of the game, he feels that Mr. Stagg’s 
statement impugns the sportsmanship of 
his college and of himself, and this he most 
emphatically resents. We are glad to pre- 
sent here Mr. Clark’s statement about this 
episode in football history. 
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Rising Wolf 
|? jee Wolf, Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, 


the brave beast, 
Looms up past the ranges 
And leaps through the roof 
Of the star sky at twilight 
And puts to the proof 
All the ten dogs in my wolf-hunting heart, 
Snarling, defying them there all day long, 
And giving the cry that the wolves call a 
song. 


And my dogs bark in circles, but keep well 


aloof 
From the proud Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, 
Rising Wolf. 


Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the 


brave beast, 
It will take a hundred brave dogs at the least 
To hunt down and beat Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast. 


There are ten great dogs in my heart and no 
more 

To hunt and to hound Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast. 


| But when shall I have the strength of ten men, 


And have one hundred brave dogs at the least ? 

In my heart are ten hounds 

As small as small flowers ; 

When I turn them loose they are great as the 
hours. 

They fill the valleys, they fill the rivers; 

They leap to the stars, they leap to the sun; 


And they stand in a circle and bark at the 
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snarling one. 

And they think it is strange and very sur- 
prising 

They cannot conquer the wolf in his rising. 

They bark, but their bark is uncertain sur- 
mising ; 

And they beat back and whine, consulting, 
advising, 

Back there on the prairie amazed at his ris- 
ing, 

And wonder what has delayed their great feast 

On black Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the brave 


beast. 


Where are nine strong men to go with me 
now 

That the hundred strong dogs in our hearts 
may rush down 

From the clouds and the sun and the stars on 
the crown 

Of Red Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast, 

And beat the beast down, 

Till we chain him, enslave him and make him 
our own? 

This river and snowstorm and stone, 

This mountain unconquered whose hair, bone 
and blood 

Are those of the deeps in their primeval flood, 

Are those of the winds to the west of the sky, 

Are those of the highest Red Warriors on high. 


When You and I Were Singers 
in These Mountains 


1EN you and I were singers, were 
singers in these mountains, 
A million and a million years ago, 


| We built a nest of silk 
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From the fireweed of these mountains, 
And sang and sang, and saw the summers 
go. : 


When you and I were singers, were singers in 
these mountains 
We built our nest in echoing Indian Pass, 
But we called it in bird language 
The place of echoing grass. 
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The longest, sweetest echo the world of birds 
may know, 

We heard there, we heard there long ago. 

We could sing long sweet sentences 

And hear the whole come back, 

A whispering of trembling lovers’ words, 

A whispering of ardent little birds. 


When you and I were singers, were singers in 
these mountains, 

We were just such mountain larks as sing at 
dawn; 

Now making great cantatas with a chorus of 
dim echoes, 

Calling sweet lovers to this sacred lawn, 

Saying, ‘‘ Set free your hearts and sing to the 
dawn!” 


The Butterfly Citizens 


NDIAN Pass is golden green, 
Indian Pass is high; 

Over it the glaciers, 
Under it scraps of sky. 


We climbed over Indian Pass 

And thought of Springfield Town, 
Far away in Illinois, 

While the wind roared down. 
Springfield seemed a star afar, a far-off jewel 

flame, 

Our home town a wonder point, 
Or merely one more name. 
The real town, the one town, 
Vas the sod beneath our feet, 
With city streets complete ; 
With the Indian paint, the bear grass, 
The ferns that toss, the fireweed floss, 
The hundred sorts of mountain moss; 
And up and down, across, across, 
Flew the mountain citizens, 
The shining snow-line butterflies 
With peacock-wingéd eyes. 


Red Eagle—The Mountain 
With Wings 


ED EAGLE, Red Eagle, 

The red man’s own mountain! 
Red Eagle, Red Eagle 
The mountain with wings! 


Where the butterflies fly in white rings, 

Where the chipmunks keep saying, ‘‘Good 
morning! Good day!” 

W here the chipm unks keep saying ‘‘ Hooray! 
Hooray!”’ 

And seem to be spreading red wings. 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, where sunrise and 
sunset 

Seem be be spreading red wings. 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, where waterfalls shake 
the walls, 

Seem to be splitting the canyons and valleys, 

Seem to be spreading red wings. 


ated Eagle, where he who sleeps under that 
wonder, the aspen, 

Dreams that its whiteness is wrapped 
in fire, 

And climbed by a feathered green serpent that 
stings, 

Till it seems to be spreading red wings. 


round 


Oh, mountain, endowed with the pride of the 
bird 

That sings not, but rules every songster that 
sings, 

And sets me to singing and lifting my head, 

And spreading my sky with red wings, red 
wings! 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, 

The red man’s own mountain, 

That seems to be spreading red wings! 
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ARM of LAW extends 


Piracy didn’t die with the canvas-powered 
craft of a former day. It has merely shifted the 
scene and changed the method of operation. 


From the Spanish Main to the city water 
front. From the glamorous boldness of Morgan 
or Lafitte to the stealthy slinking of the dock- 
rat. From the hawk-like swoop on a fleeing 
galleon to the planned plunder of a water- 
front warehouse. That is the transition. 


But if the black flag of piracy still rides the 
waves, so too does the fair standard of law 
and order. The great seaboard cities, ports of 
entry where proud ships disgorge precious 
freight from all corners of the world, have 
their harbor watchmen—marine police—the 
devil dogs of the army of the law. 
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Danger is their daily lot. Eternal vigilance is, 
for them, the price of life. From dark to dawn 
they patrol the no-man’s land of river, harbor 
and bay, running every risk, facing any fate 
for the protection of life and treasure. 
Brothers-in-arms of the land police. 


Still, with all the forces that have been created 
to oppose lawlessness, crime has not been 
stamped out. If it rears its ugly head, fangs 
bared, to strike at you, are you safe? If 
organized protection is not instantly avail- 
able, can you defend those you love? 
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promotion of law and order. It is an invaluable factor in the 
conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 






effective instrument in the 
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Radio—the Untiring 
Giant of the Air— 


is messenger of the New Age and swift-footed bearer of joy- 
ful tidings—entertainment, news and educational features— 
to millions of our American homes. The modern Aladdin’s 
lamp that will summon him in all his magic splendor to 
your fireside is a Cunningham Radio Tube. 


Ten years ago there was but one type,—today there are 
fifteen distinct types of Cunningham Radio Tubes. The steady 
trend in the development of this standard radio product has 
ever been toward perfecting special types to efficiently master 


particular tasks. The day of the single cype of tube that was 
Jack-of-all-trades is definitely over. 


Consult the nearest Cunningham radio dealer and make 
sure that you have the detector, voltage amplifier, power am- 
plifier and rectifier tubes that your equipment requires to 
meet today’s exacting standards for sensitiveness and selectiv- 
ity. Cunningham special purpose types are indispensable for 
tone quality at its nearest approach to perfection and for 
radio reproduction at its best. 


Fifteen Types in the Orange an Blue Carton 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FETE-DIEU 


Continued from Page 7 


was wasted, for 
until the gypsies 
were well on their way to Tarascon, con- 


forced confession at last, 


But, after all, her crime 


though she waited all day 
science had and 
retribution soon overtook the Romany in 
Hsteban’s fast automobile, and Emily’s pet 
was reinstated. It was merely a question of 
time now before the enemies met again on 
the field of honor, with inevitable conse- 
for Bette had to admit to her 
secret self that the Belgian was, as dogs go, 
the better animal 

Sitting side by side on the doorstone. 
Bette and Nagarro discussed the matter 
gravely; which is to say that Bette dis- 
ussed and the other agreed—always a sat- 
sfactory arrangement. It saw itself that no 
foreign dog could be permitted to assume 
uch importance in a household without 
protest. ‘‘But if in the course of protest, 
my friend, you permit yourself to be killed, 
then where are you?” 

Where indeed? repeated the candid, anx- 
ous eyes of Nagarro. 

It might be best, thought Bette—the idea 
formulating as she spoke, after the way of 
to retire while retiring was possible 





quences; 


deas 
to relieve for a while his son Olivier, now 





with ’Nacio in the far pastures, while the 
younger and stronger dog took his place 
che amille ° 

‘‘And then what a species of battle we 


cried Bette ly, her 
snapping at the picture. Olivier, fresh from 
the guarding of mules and cattle, from the 
conquest, doubtless, of wild beasts, turned 
loose upon this favorite of salons, this lan- 
guid lounger upon cushions! ‘‘ Regard him 
there, where he sits like a Christian making 
his toilet! Dieu, he will need to make |} 
toilet! What do you say, mon cher? Will 
you be content to go back to the herding?’ 
The old dog’s tail beat the flags. What a 
life it had been, the herding! To sleep out 
under the stars again, far and free, a young 
master’s body hudcling close for warmth; 
ear alert for rain, for thunder; nose wrin- 
kling to the hint cf snow or of peril that 
prowls by night; making now and again tl 
rounds of the trusting creatures in one’s 


a very different 


shal! see!”’ fierce eyes 





to reassure oneself 
affair from nosing silly hens and hogs out 
of the highroad, seizing children’s skirts to 
keep them out of the fire, barking at shad 
ows, since there was nothing else to attack! 
True, one gained with the years a certain 
stiffness, a certain shortness of the breath; 
but no matter. There were still the nose 
and the heart; what need has a dog of 
more? The nose to smell danger, the heart 
to dare it. Yes, Nagarro was content to go 
again to the herding 

** Allons!”’ said Bette 

Old Damasa awoke suddenly, inquired, 
‘Hein, what mischief is it you two plot to- 
gether?’’ and slept again, af the dis- 


eare 


alter 
concerting fashion of the aged. 

On tiptoe Bette made her preparations: 
exchanged her sabots for light rope-soled 
sandals of canvas, selected a makhila of her 
father’s—-a strong staff with an iron point 
for climbing and a knife screwed into the 
handle for defense; put into a little pan- 
nier some food for herself and a packet of 
chocolate for "Nacio. Last she threw over 
one shoulder the thick rainproof cape of 
wool without which no Pyrenean ventures 
far afield. 

The aieta-anna did not wake again as 

child and dog slipped past the open door. 
Only the cat lifted a languid eyelid and re- 
marked in feline fashion, “‘So, mon brare, 
you desert your post to seek safety in high 
What wisdom!” 
“he dog growled some rude answer; 
had long been intimate enemies, those two 
But the cat’s gibe lingered perhaps, for 
when he reached the farthest gate Nag: 
declined to go farther. In vain Bette « 
manded, cajoled, stamped her foot. 

“Do you not see it is for you, stupid? 
’Nacio cannot spare us Olivier unless you 
are there to take his place! 
what have you?” 





they 





om- 


) 


Species of a 


mule, 


pigsty of pigs, the pastures of resting mules 
and oxen and timid mares, the empty, un- 


locked house —all, all intrusted to his sole 








care in che absence of family. One was 
not for nothing a dog of the Urruty 
‘Then ve ry well,”’ cried Bette, } 
ng. “‘Igoalone! And when I shall: 
God knows. Perhaps | shall stay forever in 
the hills and be Perhaps I shal 
and on, until I 
to the Americas 
imitation of 


come annihilated 





a herd girl 
climb on and on come to 
Paris, to the sea, 
ay? While you remain, 
sheep that you are, to b 
by the imitation of a wolf! But as you will; 
that is your pleasure— Traitor! 

Nagarro stood a long time gazing after 
her, thinking of the far pastures and the 


who ca! 


lusty, lost days of his young doghood She 
knew in her heart he was no traitor 
By the time she had reached the house 


Bette re yret- 
of the 


Besides, she 


ghbor Etcheverray, 


their nei 

ted her rashness. But she was not 
stuff which easily turns back 
needed the help of "Nacio to rescue Nagarro 
from his impending doom. She glanced 
the courtyard wistfully Perhaps 
Monsieur le Comte would prevent her 
forcibly from running away, as became a 
But monsieur 
Is writing at 

l 


nto 


bor. was, as 
under 
lea vine where he 
Bette often 
those famil 
mountains which others did not see. 
Rusted gates of iron lace hung awry at 
ard, upon whose tops 


proper neigh 


usual, deer ‘n | a table 
the shade of a bougainy 
the mountains. 
wondered what he saw in 


could wate 





the posts of his courty 





stood two defaced stone griffins bearing 


coats of arms. From the courtyard itself 


great doors, always ajar, led into a salle de 
had and from the 
watchtower for this was one of the chas- 


tels bi i] 


gardes which no roof, 


t in other days by the infan 





On, 
the lesser nobles, to guard the approach to 
important a wild rose 
full their own, the 
f manure r 

it was because 


every pass— grew 
bloom. Like 
courtyard boasted no heap of 
wandering pigs and fowls; 
Monsieur le Comte did not afford himself 
luxuries. Only a tumble-down 
was there—the cabriolet in which 
madame his mother used to drive weekly 
behind a pair of elderly mules; 
and which now, since the mules were dead, 
place Manuelo’s 
Monsieur le Comte lived with his 
servant Manuelo in the kitchen wing, where 
many 
thatch; but he 
writing or reading out under the 


tree in 


such old 


vehicle 
to mass 


served as for 


roosting 
pigeons 
his books 


were safely roofed by 


was usually to be found 
bougain- 
sun-browned, hand- 
r too young, thought 


ndifferent to 


villea vine— a slender, 
some gentleman, still fa 
Bette maturely, to be so 
pleasure 

‘Bonjour, monsieur neighbor,”’ she said 
‘You donot then celebrate the Féte-Dieu?”’ 

“Only vicariously, I] 
Bette,’’ he replied in his polite, absent way, 
as if to a grown person who was not really 
there. ‘“‘I have sent my servant Manuelo, 
who will observe far more than I should and 
far more amusingly. Which 
saves me trouble.” 

** And he has left you, I see, only a demi- 
liter of red wine and a bit of cheese for your 


‘You 





chere mademoiselle 


describe it 


dinner 
should eat more y, Monsieur le 
Comte. It is the talk of the village, your 
thinness 

“*With little, have we but peace, it is 


enough,’’ 


remarked Bette severely. 
wholesome] 





he smiled, quoting a saying of 
rather aptly, for as Bette we 


lived, the life of this 


tne peo} ] ye 





knew, while his mother 
poor gentleman was far from peaceful. An 
ambitious, disappointed, quarrelsome old 
woman, who needed grandchildren 

‘I shall ask my grandmother to scold 
your servant Manuelo, who is too lazy to 


cook,”’ said Bette, still lingering. ‘‘ Au voir, 


Banish Winter 
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Nagarro hung his head but did not stir. | : 
He remembered the helpless old crone nod- | / 
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ding over the fire, the yard fuli of fowls, the 
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Would $16.50 
in One Day 


Interest YOU: 
NE day last winter, after we had showed 
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him the way to make some easy extra | 
money, Weeden Robinson wrote: “I have [& 

found Curtis work not only profitable but a 

very pleasant pastime. I have made $16.50 in 1 

a single day!”’ i 

A similar local money-making opportunity is 
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available to you, if you, too, want extra cash. 
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f 
| : 
No Experience Needed | 
; po ee ; 
You need not invest a penny of capital orhave | 
any previous experience to make money by E 
forwarding renewal and new subscriptions for [7 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 
lor full time or for spare hours, you should 
find it easily possible to make up to $1.50 an 
hour,asdohundredsofour authorized rep- 
resentatives. We'll tell you how if you 
but mail us the handy coupon below. 
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| father too. I hate to miss that! 


| lingered around his lips as the little girl, 
committed to her adventure, passed on. It 
was good to hear about his echoing, empty 
walls the voice of a child again, of a child 
woman. 

An hour or so later Nagarro, dozing once 
more at his post, lifted his nose from his 
paws and sniffed suspiciously. At the same 
moment old Damasa stirred; she had be- 
come with age so like the animals she lived 
among that she shared their instincts. She 
hobbled to the door and looked about her. 
““Hé, hé,”’ she chuckled maliciously to her- 
self. “‘They will play no pelota this day!” 

The sky was clear, the air hot and still; 
too still. Magpies made themselves ex- 
tremely active, but their chatter only ac- 
centuated the growing hush. 

“Bette! Aie, Bette!’’ quavered the old 
woman crossly. It was Bette’s duty to look 
after the poultry, not hers, but seeing that 
the child did not answer, the old creature 
hobbled out on her two sticks and shut up 
the fowls herself, as if it were already eve- 
ning. When she returned, the cat had dis- 
appeared; gone doubtless to join her fellow 
devils on La Rhune, where trouble 
brewing. 

Nagarro made his rounds importantly, 
giving certain instructions to Margot, the 
oldest sow, seeing to it that cattle stood 
with tails to the west, that the nervous 
brood mares and their young were all to- 
gether in the shelter of the ravine. He 
returned to the door and stood in thought, 
snuffing. At last he entered the courtyard, 
where his enemy paced languidly to and fro 
at the end of a long rope. This is the con- 
versation which Damasa reported as having 
taken place between them— Damasa who 
was so old that she understood the talk of 
animals better than that of Christians; and 
if she did not speak truth, how then did 
it happen that the strange dog was found 
on the doorstone afterward, in Nagarro’s 
place, with his rope chewed in two, al- 
though still closely muzzled? 

“‘Monsieur,”’ said Nagarro brusquely, “I 
regret that necessity compels me to request 
you, a stranger, to take charge of my house- 
hold for a while until I return. Duty calls 
me elsewhere.” 

‘‘Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to oblige you, my dear fellow,” 
replied the other. ‘‘But you can see for 
yourself how cramped one is by these in- 
dignities which have been put upon me. In 
an emergency I should, I fear, be of little 
service. ti 

“Humph!” muttered Nagarro. “For 
the muzzle I can do nothing; but as to this 
trifle of rope—one moment, if you please.” 

Some determined nibbling from his sharp 
strong teeth and the rope parted. The last 
Damasa saw of Nagarro was his fast- 
vanishing tail, streaming out behind him 
like that of a racing horse, as he dashed 
across the hillside, nose to earth, in the 
direction of the forest where the cagots 
lived. 

Damasa was right. That Féte-Dieu knew 
no pelota. Even during the masque, there 
sounded a faint, dull detonation as of dis- 
tant cannon; and the actors forgot their 

In the Pyrenees people do not dis- 
regard a thunderstorm. Still the sun 
shone brilliantly in an innocent blue sky. 
Then the mountain La Rhune began to dis- 
charge soft little puffs of cloud, as if it were 
itself a cannon. Church bells suddenly 
clanged out. By that time the celebrants 
of the festival were scattering to their homes 
in haste. 

Even before the first hint of storm, how- 
ever, Emily had made an odd request of her 
husband: ‘‘Esteban, I am so very tired! 
Would it be possible for me to go home 
now?” 

He smiled tenderly. It always thrilled 
him when she spoke of the rough old house 
of his forefathers as ‘“‘home.’’ But she 
would support her fatigue a while longer, 
surely? The féte was barely begun. She 
had forgotten perhaps that he was to play 
in the tournament? 

“No, no, of course not. You know how 
I love to see you play, Esteban! And your 
But I seem 


was 





December 18,1926 


to be very nervous today. Let Anatole 


drive me, will you? And you come after- 
ward with the others.”’ 
Esteban frowned. These whims and 


do well to humor them 
advised? Fatigue was, 
after all, no illness; he knew well the rare 
physical strength, the trained endurance, 
that underlay her delicate bloom of 
beauty—this little creature who could 
dance the night out, go swimming at sun- 
rise, and be ready for a day on the tennis 
courts. People, his people, must not think 
he had married a pampered, self-indulged 
type Américain! 

“Emily of my heart,’’ he suggested 
gravely and gently, ‘‘with us it is not con- 
sidered quite comme il faut to so exhibit 
weakness.”’ 

It was his first reproof of her, and Emily 
winced. But at that moment the rain came 
and settled everything. Soon church bells 
were sounding a harsh tocsin from every 
steeple in the ranges; to ward off the 
thunder devils, old Damasa would have 
said; to warn the world, certainly, of what 
proved to be the most disastrous storm in 
years. It came with a roar. 

Past crops laid waste, trees that tottered 
and fell as one looked, modest gaves turned 
into foaming torrents; past barnyards lit- 
tered with dead poultry, with bodies of 
lambs and pigs and even calves, Esteban 
drove his car at a steady sixty miles an 
hour, while his grandmother urged him to 
go faster and his wife sat silent beside him, 
white and shivering. The great limousine 
rocked to the impact of the wind, its win- 
dows cracked under the pounding hail. 


fancies! Did he 
always, as his father 


Anatole, the chauffeur, being French and 
emotional, prayed aloud at the sharper 
curves. 


But Madame Urruty, who usually pre 
ferred a more leisurely manner of convey- 
ance—why hurry when there is no haste? 
appreciated at times the value of modern 
inventions. She thought of her fat goslings, 
the new litter of pigs, the weanling calves, 
above all, the high-strung brood mares—for 
she was from the Spanish side of the Pays 
Basque, where horses are taken seri- 
ously —left to the mercy of the storm; left 
to the care of one little girl, and a daft old 
woman who was no better than nothing 
at all. She was bien sérieux, certainly, the 
little Bette; far more capable than her own 
mother or than this charming, 
young bride from America; but one needs 
a steady head and long experience to cope 
with the emergency of a storm. And when 
they arrived, behold, there was no Bette! 
There was even no Nagarro; only the 
strange dog in Nagarro’s place mounting 


useless 


guard, obliging but indifferent. Where 
could they be? 
Damasa, nodding mysteriously in the 


direction of the reverberating, flashing hills, 
murmured, “En haut.” No, they had not 
gone together; the devils had come first for 
the little Bette. Nagarro, no doubt, was 
following; dogs are foolish in that way. It 
was then she repeated the conversation she 
had overheard between Nagarro and the 
strange dog. But nobody ever listened long 
to old Damasa. 

Esteban and his grandmother stared at 
each other. Premature dusk had gathered, 
rain fell in heavy sheets, harder and harder; 
hail like great pebbles bounded along the 
slates of the roof. A child out on the hills 
in this! For the first time Emily saw the 
old woman’s lips tremble. She beat herself 
on the breast, muttering under her breath, 
“Culpa mea, 

But she was the first to recover. Another 
danger had occurred to her. What did 
Damasa mean by the devils coming for 
Bette? The old wife’s talk was not always 
foolish. 

“Esteban, the gitanos!’’ she exclaimed 
suddenly. ‘‘ You were polite, you were care- 
ful not to offend them when you went to 
recover your dog?” 

“T careful? I told them that if their 
tribe was seen in this valley again my father 
would have them imprisoned. It is possible 
that offended them!”’ 

(Continued on Page 141 


mea maxima culpa!” 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

‘Quite possible,’’ agreed his grandmother 
dryly. “‘And so they have returned to take, 
in place of the dog, your little sister! Ah, 
When will you learn to 
listen to the old? How often have I warned 
you never to anger a gitano?”’ 

Esteban paled. ‘“ But madre mia, we can- 


not he sure 


mon fils, mon fil: ! 


“No! I now go to make sure. I shall 
take the automobile— quick, your purse 
and some pistols!— while you arouse the 


neighborhood, get men out into the hills 
If she is not with the gitanos, God help you 
to find her, and soon!”’ 

Esteban obeyed as a soldier his superior 
Muffling himself in a shepherd's 
cape he thrust a flask of brandy into his 
pocket, seized a makhila and a coil of rope, 
caught up a lantern. Neither Urruty in 
their emergency thought of Emily— Emily 
the outsider—who leaned against the wall 
feeling very queer, wondering if she were 
again about to disgrace herself by fainting. 
**T cannot, I will not!’’ she muttered to her- 

f was not faut to exhibit 


officer. 


self; it comme il 
weakness 
The servant Anatole, chauffeur, butler, 
valet, and on occasion, guardian, called Es- 
teban’s attention to her appearance. 

‘*M’sieu thinks it well to leave madame 
toute seule at such a time?” he suggested 
lelicately. 

The rest of the household would not re- 
turn from the féte until very late; storms 
cannot last forever, and there was sure to 
be at least the dancing, which no Basque 
will miss unless he must. 

Esteban ran to his wife and put his arms 
about her. “‘ What is it, my heart? You are 
not really ill? You are only frightened? A 

ttle nervous again?” 
only a little nervous again,”’ she 
said steadily, putting him from her. She 
must not think of herself; she must think 
only of the lost child—grave, honest, ador- 
ing little Bette, her friend. ‘‘Go, Esteban, 
go quickly! Do not trouble about me. I 
shall not be quite alone; there is the aieta- 
Only find Bette!”’ 

**Assuredly,”” admonished Madame Ur- 
ruty sharply from the door, ‘‘this is no time 
for marital solicitude!”’ 

She was gone, back into the storm, and 
Esteban after her on the run. Emily was 
alone, with only the company of a crazed 
old witchwife; alone in a strange and an- 
cient house that creaked and trembled to 
the repeated buffets of the tempest like a 
foundering ship—the house that was to be 
the home of Esteban’s children. 

At his gate Esteban encountered their 
neighbor Etcheverray, no longer absent- 
minded, beating his way down anxiously 
through the storm to make sure that his lit- 
tle friend had returned in safety. Through 
him the brother learned that Bette had last 
been seen going across toward the valley of 
the cork trees. 

‘‘Console yourself, Urruty. Doubtless 
has taken shelter there in one of the 
cagot huts!” 

But even as he spoke the men exchanged 
uneasy glances. Both knew that the cagot 
huts offered no very safe refuge for a young 
and unprotected girl. 

That, fortunately, was something which 
had not occurred to Bette herself, some 
hours earlier, who did not know that there 
were any places in the world unsafe for 
well-behaving little girls who had made 
their first communion. Even the devils and 
spirits of old Damasa’s conjuring left Bette 
secretly unmoved; after all, one could al- 
ways disperse them with the sign of the 
cross! Bette was of a very practical nature. 

She had never before been so far from 
home alone. She and the other children 
were free of their own mountainside, up and 
down, but only within sight and hearing of 
the hacienda. 

Excited, but not at all afraid, she hurried 
through the queer gray bottom land, whose 
trees, showing dark-red scars where bark 
had been peeled from them, reached down 
toward from their hump shoulders 
gnarled and twisted arms, as if to catch her 
passed. Flite! They were in the 
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end only trees, she told herself; not know- 
ing that out of such tortured forests the 
painter Gustave Doré had made his pic- 
tures of the souls in torment for illustration 
of the Inferno. 

The huts she passed here and there in 
the wood seemed deserted; doubtless even 
the cagots made festival today. Only at the 
last and meanest of them a man came 
to the door and called to her-—-what was it 
he said? 

“IT have nothing for you today. Go in 
the name of God,”’ she replied politely. It 
was the customary greeting to cagots. 

But the man came toward her, grinning 
“You are a very pretty little girl to be 
alone,” he said familiarly, in the vernacular 

Bette’s head went up. Democratic by 
training and by nature, there were mo- 
ments when the habit of dominance, of 
command, asserted itself in any Urruty. 

‘tT am not so small as I look, if you 
please!’’ she remarked haughtily; and for 
some odd reason began torun. Why? This 
was only a man like lier father, like Mon- 
sieur Etcheverray. What, then, had one to 
fear? 

Glancing over her shoulder she saw that 
the cagot was running after her, slowly, 
hideously as one of the cork trees might run 


if it lifted its clumsy roots for a chase. He 
was a cripple. 
Bette felt sudden pity for him. She re- 


membered her little pannier of food. Cagots 
were always hungry. 

** Regarde donc!’ and flung it 
back to him. He sat down at once on the 
ground and began to eat. 

Bette still hurried, however. She wished 
to put as much distance as possible quickly 
between herself and the cork forest. It was 
good to be on climbing ground again, 
among the trees one knew—silvery beeches, 
ghostly platanes, dark, hoary oaks like the 
holy tree itself. Child of the hills, she 
mounted the steep slopes easily at full 
speed, light and sure as a little goat, using 
the makhila to jump the many streams and 
waterfalls which crossed her path. She kept 
her gaze upward toward the high co 
through which she must pass to reach the 
far side of the mountain where ’Nacio's 
herds were grazing that season, together 
with many of the village cattle. A respon- 
sible position for a lad of fourteen, with two 
grown herdsmen under him. ‘Nacio, being 
so experienced, would easily arrange the 
affair of old Nagarro. 

Soon she was above the timber line, in a 
region more desolate, where enormous rocks 
lay scattered as if giants might have fought 
there some gigantic Battle of the Stones 
About her feet were myriads of flowers 
Bette would have liked to gather for Este- 
ban’s bride, who kept the house full of 


she said, 


them; not arranged in neat little stiff bou- | 


quets, like other people, but thrust, great 
masses of them, into common copper ves- 
sels borrowed from the kitchen! Such a 
droll Emily. But she dared not linger. It 
was still a good journey to the ‘ar pastures 

Sometimes she was startled by wild crea- 
tures. A bouquetin bounded out of cover 
and away before her, kis antlers spreading 
wide as the branches of a small tree; an 
izard poised a moment on a rock and 
plunged apparently into space—that grace- 
ful small chamois of the Pyrenees, so rare 
now that the noises of the world begin 
to penetrate his silent fastnesses. Once she 
surprised a family of young wild pigs 
suckling their dam, a ferocious gaunt beast 
with tusks like a boar, who sprang to the 
defense, eyes reddening. 

But Bette was the familiar of pigs. 
addressed this model parent courteously, 
praising her young, flattering her as pigs are 
flattered in any tongue, with pleasant mur- 
murings of ““Soo-y! Soo-y,’’ so that the 
fierce creature let her pass, doubtless in 
sheer astonishment. 

The air as she climbed grew hotter, 
despite the near snow fields; strangely 
quiet, too, as if the day had paused in its 
affairs, finger on lip, to listen for something. 
Bette began to listen too. Now and again 
she glanced anxiously toward La Rhune, 
where at this season of the year Deburia 


She 
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and other spirits of evil frequently amused 
themselves by brewing disaster for the early 
harvest. All at once she felt, rather than 
heard, the first low rumbling of the storm. 

She crossed herself and paused, consider- 
ing a return to the safe shelter of her neigh- 
bor’s house. But through that cork forest 
She hesitated, and looked back. 
It was then that she saw the cagot, who had 
all the time been following her. 

He climbed slowly, in his ungainly fash- 
ion, with lips open as if to utter the ancient 
cry of his people: ‘‘Unclean, unclean!” 
There was something in the dogged, eager 
patience of him that paralyzed the child. 
For the first time in her sheltered existence 
she knew fear; even in the depths of latent 
woman instinct she knew suddenly the rea- 
son for fear. 

It was a terrible game they played to- 
gether, there on the high mountainside that 
sloped sharply to a precipice; the child 
running, dodging, doubling about among 
the huddle of rocks like a desperate hare; 
the man in slow, uncouth, unwearying pur- 
suit. The air darkened; thunder sounded 
near and nearer; lightning stabbed at them; 
there came a sharp preliminary spurt of 
rain; but the cagot seemed unaware of 
weather, intent only upon his chase. 

Bette was too terrified to pray, too terri- 
fied even to whimper. She had played all 
her life this game of hare and hounds with 
sisters and brothers, and she was very 
nimbleatit, but her heart poundedstrangely, 
specks danced before her eyes. Once she 
stumbled. The cagot gained on her. 

Then she remembered the makhila in her 
hand, the knife blade in its handle. She 
managed to unscrew it as she ran, but dared 
not wait until the cripple came closer. She 
aimed for his leering face and threw the 
knife. It missed him by an inch. 

Into her growing panic came the thought 
of the girl of Gavarnie who had eluded her 
pursuers by stepping off a precipice. With 
each desperate feint she darted nearer to 
the edge, but her courage always failed, al- 
ways she doubled back again. Once, sum- 
moning breath she could ill spare, the child 
raised her voice in one long, wordless, 
frantic wail, lost in the thunder, sounding 


| above the beating of the rain no more than 
| the cry of a sea gull passing over to the Bay 


of Biscay. And who was there to hear? 
’Nacio, with the thickness of a mountain 
between? 

She knew at last that it was no man pur- 


suing her, not even a cagot, but the devil 


| himself 


Deburia—come to seize on her 


soul. There was nothing for it but to run 


| and dodge, double and run and dodge again, 


slower now, sobbing and gasping, almost 
done; while the unnatural darkness grew, 
and hail began to beat at her with vicious 
whips. Run and dodge, double and dodge 


' and run again. 


Fast as Nagarro sped, the storm was 
faster. It was upon him before he reached 
the valley of the cork forest, confusing him 


| with its noise and its sudden flashing, dead- 
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ening the scent with rain. Near a certain 
hut in the forest he lost the scent entirely, 
what with the rain and the smell of food 
recently scattered there. But in his far-off 
ancestry was a mingling of hunting dog 
and timber wolf, and Nagarro cast about 
patiently, eagerly, over and over again, 
until he found that which he sought; found 
also another scent, which caused the hackles 
to rise the length of his back. He followed 
the two scents, whining. 

Halfway up the mountainside he paused 
and listened; then bounded on with re- 
newed speed. He needed no further guid- 
ance; the ear was enough. It had caught 
above the roar of the storm another sound, 
for which such ears as his are made. 

So it was that Bette, at bay, crouched 
on the very edge of the precipice, spread 
hands trying to find hold against the slip- 
pery surface of rock behind her, failing 
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gaze fascinated by the hideous gaping face 
that bent above, close and closer, was 
vaguely conscious of a great white shape 
hurtling out of the lower dusk, silent as 
death. For a moment she saw them out- 
lined against the lightning, man and dog at 
the grapple; they disappeared. There was 
one inhuman shriek, long-drawn, descend- 
ing; the slipping of gravel; the faint thud 
of stones far, far below—Bette knew no 
more. She was done. 

Some time later the white shape re- 
appeared, struggling up slowly, painfully, 
over the edge of the precipice, dragging a 
broken leg. For Nagarro was by no means 
done. There was still one of his flock to get 
into shelter. 

The dog had his bearings now; he knew 
this region. Not far away was a shelving 
rock with a shallow cavern beneath, which 
had offered refuge more than once to shep- 
herd and dog and flock itself, surprised in 
the high pastures. The child lay fainting 
with exhaustion, beaten by the deluge into 
insensibility. Nagarro clawed at her with 
rough paws, licked her face with so in- 
sistent a tongue that she roused herself 
sufficiently to push him away. Delighted, 
he started ahead, looking back, uttering 
short little woofs of encouragement. Bette 


understood; she got to her knees and tried | 
to crawl after him, but only for a little } 


way. Strength failed; she fell again. The 
dog barked aloud, urgently. He seized her 
skirts and worried them, jerked at them 
till they gave in his teeth. But she did not 
rise again. 

He cast a wistful look toward the cavern. 


He himself needed protection from the | 


pounding hail, the terrifying bombard- 
ment; would have liked a dark and quiet 
place to lie and lick away the flaming 
agony of his leg. But the dead weight of 
the child was too much for him, he also was 
near exhaustion; and so in the end he 


stretched himself upon her at full length, | 


covering as much of her as possible with 


his shaggy hide as he had sheltered many a | 


lamb in his herding days, taking upon his 
own old pain-racked body the full brunt 
and fury of the elements. One was not for 
nothing a dog of the Urruty. 

Long afterward, when the devastating 
hail had ceased and an innocent hint of 
sunset lingered about the edges of the twi- 
light, to ears deaf even to the call of duty, 
senses benumbed with pain and stunned 
by the reverberating cannonade of thunder 
among rocks, a sound faintly penetrated: 
the shout of human voices—that familiar 
irrazina, echoing from hill to hill, which is 
alike the battle cry and the hunting call of 
the Pyrenees. Nagarro stirred, remem- 
bered. Was an old dog never to have rest? 
Summoning the last of his strength to the 
effort, he lifted up a quavering voice and 
answered, howl for howl. 


Etcheverray it was who reached them | 


first, knowing his own mountain; followed 
quickly by Esteban and some of the terri- 
fied cagots, eager to show their blameless- 
ness. One of the latter, searching the gorge 
below for the child, had come upon a limp, 
mangled body which he recognized, but of 
which he said nothing; the unfortunate 
learn to keep their counsel. 

Bette by that time was warm and con- 


to move; the old dog so stiff and spent that 
he could not stir even his tail. So their 
neighbor took the little girl in his arms— 
strong they were still, she thought, for one 
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oe MALES of statistics based 
on tests of the air pressure in 
balloon tires on cars selected at 
random shows that 91 per cent of 
them were underinflated. This 
means that more than 9 out of 10 
of these car owners were losing 
thousands of miles of service. 

Tires today are better made than 
ever before, but only correct in- 
flation permits them to give full 
mileage. By using the U.S. TIRE 
GAUGE regularly you can be sure 
of proper pressure and maximum 
mileage. 

Get a U. S. TIRE GAUGE now 
and stop guessing! It is guaranteed 
accurate to the pound, easy to read, 
handy to use, durable and depend- 
able. It fits all types of wheels and 


: ; | has an unbreakable crystal. 
scious, but so drowsy that she did not care F 


who gave them no exercise save with the | 


pen—while Nagarro descended the moun- 
tain in state, slung like a sheep across the 
powerful shoulders of his own beloved 
shepherd. 

And in the road below, miraculously, the 
matriarch was waiting, having learned from 
signal fires that the child was found, even 
as she returned from her fruitless pursuit 
of the gypsies. 


({Coatinued on Page 146) 
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THE BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


{INCORPORATED} 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BARKER WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 


DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 
October 15th, 1926 


OM cers 
} F ZEILINGER, Pres. & Mer 
CHAS. STOOPS, Vice Pre 
MAUDE ZEILINGER, Sec’y Treas 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


From our advertising of the BARKER Garden Weeder, Mulcher & 
Cultivator in The Country Gentleman last spring we received up to Sep- 
tember 1, a total of 10,679 inquiries and made 2,702 sales. Our machines 
sell for from $9.25 to $13.45 each. 


During the same period we were still receiving inquiries from previous 
ads in The Country Gentleman, most of these inquiries coming from ads 
run in 1925 and 1924. To such inquirers we sold 544 additional machines, 
making a total of 3,246 sales and 11,008 inquiries—a sales record of 29.49 
per cent. 

Our 1926 advertising started in the January issue, which was out the 
last week in December. The following table shows results of the five adver- 
tisements used last season, with inquiries and sales from each advertisement 
shown by months: 


Month in which 


— aoe idia Jan. ad Feb. ad Mar. ad Apr. ad May ad 
made Inq. Sales Inq. Sales Inq. Sales Inq. Sales Ing. Sales 
December,1925 _ ee at ; eh picts 
January,1926 1711 58 <3) ‘ ; bes 
February 258 68 2118 128 203 .. es 
March 85 98 304 178 1470 156 650 16 Shs 
April 43 80 76 141 184 145 1256 310 119... 
May 17 66 37 144 51 120 185 232 959 298 
June 8 25 18 34 29 +30 66 82 156 147 
July Se 2 12 20 9 9 40 33 67 31 
August __i0 _5 c . _8 9 _3 43 11 48 15 
2188 411 2893 653 2015 463 2234 684 1349 491 


To the above should be added 329 inquiries from advertisements run in 
previous years, and 544 additional sales, making a total of 11,008 inquiries 
and 3,246 sales. 


This record shows the remarkable vitality of advertisements in The 
Country Gentleman. For instance, in May we sold 298 machines to 
persons who answered our advertisement in the May issue, and in the same 
month sold 66 machines from the January ad, 144 machines from the 
February ad, 120 from the March ad, and 232 from the April ad. Every 
month’s advertisement was still producing inquiries and sales in August. 


As a matter of fact, we do not know when a Country Gentleman ad can 
be regarded as through pulling business. Eighteen different ads that we 
had discontinued using shared in the 329 additional inquiries and 544 
additional sales mentioned above. One of these old ads, which was used 
in one or more issues each year for nearly a decade previous to last season, 
brought 83 inquiries and 138 sales, and another, which we used only once, 
and that in the year 1915, brought 5 inquiries and 6 sales, in 1926. We 
received this last season orders from ads of every year since 1915. 


It is needless to add that we are more than pleased with returns from our 
advertising in The Country Gentleman. 


Sincerely yours, 


BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: ¢, ~~. 
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When the Circus ts pitched 
beside the School 


The school shuts down for a day. The circus moves on. The school 
ye-opens. ls your advertising a circus or a school? 
Ww N the circus comes to town, teachers. Many, though, do seek advice — sistent user of Better Paper and Better 


the schoo! board declares a holiday. from printers; and when they consult Printing. better Paper and Better Print 


Children, parents, and teachers go tothe — good printers, they get not only good ing can make your booklets, catalogs, and 


Big Show, printing, but good advice on how to use it. circulars a school at which your custom 
\ Pre he ers will learn and remember the things 
Next day the circus is gone, but the lake vour advertising seriously, and 

. ; you want them to know. 


school remains. The children are back your public will take it seriously. Con- 
: To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
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ens shaving, the face needs special atten- 
d 


tion if it is to be kept comfortable all day 


Perhaps you use powder. We make talc, but 
we don’t recommend it after shaving. We find 
that powders absorb the natural moisture of 
skin. We know that this moisture must be 
erved if the face is to be comfortable. 
ia Velva, our new after-shaving preparation, 








ke the needed natural moisture in the skin. 
Aqua Velva helps your face 
in these five ways 

First: It ves th fa wn) vigorati! . dis ] tingle. 

Second: \t teril Ss a ! ps t heal little cuts and 

Third: It refreshes with a fine, manly fraerar 

Fourth: It protect wainst wit 

Fifth: }t conserves the ne i natur ( of th 

Kl? Pe waders abse rb th ke tt K 
\ i \ \ { K t i 
fortab rt W i Sha 4 
Your dealer will supply vou with \qua Velva. 
It comes in 5-ounce bottles at 50 60c in 
ri 1 4 
Canada). By mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
uur dealer is out of it. 

: ; — ; . 

let us send vou a generous trial bottle of 
Aqua Velva, FREE. Just clip. the coupon 
below xr send your name and address on a 


( fr a. Br \ 111 
~J/ REE TRIAL ene eae a 
BOTTLE 
Mail coupon Now! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS SHAVING 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

In isolated neighborhoods news travels 
fast. People on their way back from the 
féte heard of the child’s disappearance, and 
many had joined in the search; so that it 
was a procession of rejoicing, quite a little 
féte in itself, which followed Esteban’s 
automobile toward the house of the Urruty 
for further celebration. 

But they found no welcome at the door; 
only, as before, the strange dog, who kept 
vigil. 

“Alors, my Tubal,”’ said Esteban to his 
neighbor, ‘will you accept this fine animal 
as souvenir of the occasion? He has his 
points, but one Nagarro is sufficient for 
our household. Eh, little Bette?”’ 

He was chagrined not to find Emily 
watching for them, nor even Damasa. 
Apparently it was of small importance that 
a child of the house had been saved from 
death! 

As they opened the door, however, sur- 
prising sounds came to them from above; 
singing, a queer, hoarse sort of singing, 
broken with odd little gasps and cries. 
One made out the words of the Holy Tree 
of Liberty: 

““Guernakaco arbola, 
Adoratzen zaitugu, 
Arbola santua 


Then a sharp ery of pain, and running 
feet; then once again the singing; this 
time a different tune, a brave little broken 
air unknown to that country: 


“T wish I was in Divie, 
Away, away. 
In Dixie land we'll take our stand, 
To lib an’ die in Dixie i 


December 18,1926 


Esteban cried out amazedly, ‘‘ What is 
that?’ and leaped for the stairs. 

But quick as he was, the matriarch was 
before him, barring the way, her stern old 
face aglow with sudden pride. 

“That, mon fils, is the little wife from 
America, who emulates the example of our j 
Queen Jeanne and gives to the world her 
son while singing! Na, na, na,”’ she added 
gently. “‘Have patience, boy, this is no 
place for men tonight!” 

But for once Esteban paid no heed to his 
grandmother. He thrust her aside as if he 
did not see her and sprang up the stairs 
three at a time, sobbing. 





Bette and Nagarro, no longer the center 
of the stage, sat forgotten in the kitchen 
chimney and consoled themselves with 
delicacies of the season. Nagarro, his leg 
in a neat splint, trifled with a carcass of 
young hare; Bette reached at will into a 
large box of orange peel dipped in choco- 
late. The day was a bad dream that had 
passed; or perhaps one of old Damasa’s 
stories. 

Both were nodding when Esteban ap- 
peared to them, holding rather foolishly a 
roll of blanket, which wriggled and emitted 
small dismal sounds. 

“* Regardez, mes amis,”’ he said, in a voice 
that strove in vain for carelessness, “‘the 
doll my Emilie has promised from the 
féte! It is, she bids me to assure you, a 
veritable type bébé.” 

At Bette’s squeal of ecstasy the old dog 
made a long neck and sniffed. Then he set 
himself to a thorough, comprehensive 
tongue baptism of the new head of this 
house, the Etcheco Jauna; for there was 
none to say him nay. 
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-- eight glorious ones! 


Just ahead are the holidays 


Christmas eve til New Year’s night+--a con- Louis pours out of the scarlet-labeled bottle at 
stant round of parties and pleasure «+» frolic and your favored club with such pomp and cere- 
fun--. good things to eat and drink. mony. The pale dry ginger ale that gleams and 

sparkles like a rare old wine as cach dancing 
Especially good things to drink. Festive, drop trickles down the side of a thin glass 


friendly things like Busch Pale Dry—the friend- 
liest drink that ever bubbled out of a bottle— 
the drink that’s in tune with good taste and 
good times. The same wonderful ginger ale that Try it. Then try to be content with any other! 


Imported ? No. It’s better 


By ippointment? Yes. To the American palate 
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uman nature has never been so inquiring, so eager 
to know the world, as in this day of its swift and 
progressive life. 


In recent years a new educational impulse has formu- 
lated a new educational system—more flexible, more 
individual and pleasurable, more vital and effective than 
any hitherto known. It is that self-cultural system which 
does not stop with books and classrooms, schools and 
colleges but points to the world as a great book of which 
they who never stir from home read only a page. 


Until a few years ago Travel was geared in cost and 
comfort largely for the rich in purse and leisure. The cost 
of time and money were the obstacles of Traveldom. 
The marvels of modern travel facilities have opened wide 
the gate that admits us all, rich and not rich alike, to the 
wonders of the world. 


With the advent of modern ships and the manifest human 
desire to explore the world, the Cunard Company deter- 
mined to bring Travel within the reach of all. They were 
among the first to see Travel as the most popular Educator; 
as the comfort of the lonely and the recreation and pleas- 
ure of the worker in every calling. 
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Readjusting the accommodations on their ships and 
revising their rates, they established two new services, the 


Cunard Cabin 


and the 
Cunard Tourist Third Cabin 


What is designated as the Cunard Cabin Service pro- 
vides ship accommodations of a quality and comfort 
undreamed of a few years ago. By this refined service the 
traveller can sail to Europe and return, for as little as $290. 

Cunard Tourist Third Cabin—presents nothing short 
of a modern revolution aboard ships; this service 
provides excellent accommodations in spotlessly clean, 
comfortable, well-ventilated cabins for student groups, 
educators, artists, literary workers, business-men and 
women; the cost of the round trip is from $170.—$190. 


The greatest benefits and pleasures of travel do not always 
obtain when thousands hurry abroad at the same time. It were 
better if the European travel season began earlier and ended 
later. Our long experience and observation impels us to urge 
the prudent traveller, seeking a comfortable visit abroad, to take 
a spring, or fall voyage—before mid-June or after mid-July. 


Your enquiries are cordially invited 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Zines 
25 Broadway, New York 


ING 


BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ME. 


ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 


Vy 
ay ) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SEATTLE 


NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


or your local Steamship Agent 


Carry your funds 


ins CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ 


CHEQUES — the 


Universal Currency 
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dealers secommend Sheetrock 


Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum ( 


Almost every good dealer in lumber or building supplies sells Sheet- Tested by Time. Against fire and flood, heat, cold 
rock. He knows when he sells you this wallboard that he is doing you and damp, everyday shock and wear, Sheetrock has 
a good turn and aiding his own business. proved itself durable,standard building material. 
He knows the value of all good building materials and he knows you will When you need wallboard for any purpose, 


go to your dealer and ask for Sheetrock. 
Look for the USG label — branded on 
every board — made only by the United 


get full satisfaction out of Sheetrock. 


He knows Sheetrock is the original gypsum wallboard. Made by the world’s 
largest producer of gypsum products. Invented and perfected by the manu- 


. KS States Gypsum Company 
facturer that first made possible smooth-surfaced, tight-jointed, permanent v " 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 


walls and ceilings at low cost. barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, In 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Your dealer knows Sheetrock is not an experiment, but the fireproof wallboard General Offices: 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


SHEE TRYCK 


The WALLBOARD — 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize 
Dept. 30, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Contest have been compiled in an attractive book. 


Send $1.00 and this coupon to Fireproofing Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 

Dept. W, U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe P R Oo D U ty ry S ee . " 

Street. Chicago, Illinois. Name - 
Name POEL an teeta oak Rees 


City State Address 
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Healthful Cleanliness through the year 
Brings you happiness and good cheer 


Year by year millions of housewives use Old Dutch Cleanser to protect the home with 
Healthful Cleanliness; they know there's nothing like it for removing the health-endangering 
dirt and invisible impurities. 

Old Dutch has this further merit: it doesn’t scratch. The microscope shows that its par 
ticles are flaky and flat Shaped, forming a perfe¢t contact: with the surface, and, like thousands 
of tiny erasers, do their cleaning by erasing all uncleanliness without scratching or marring the 
surface. Old Dutch makes everything Spick and Span and leaves surfaces super-clean, whole 


some and hygienic. 


. 7 
As Healthful Cleanliness is « safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 
Healthful Cleanliness. 

There’s nothing else like it 


N tien 
a fs “ 
EVERYTHING“ SpicK anv SPAN” J y 


© 1926 The C., P. Co. 





